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This Issue in Brief 


Man-hour productiwity in 11 important manufacturing industries 
showed decided increases from 1914 to 1927, ranging from 24 per cent 
to 82 per cent for nine industries and reaching 178 and 292 per cent, 
respectively, for the automobile industry and the rubber-tire industry. 
Page 1. 

An analysis of the causes of death among a large group of insured 
industrial workers brings out the effect of industrial employment upon 
the death rate and also shows the changes which have taken place in the 
principal causes of death over approximately a 10-year period. 
A comparison of the mortality rates of this group with men in the 
general population shows that between the ages of 25 and 65 the rates 
were much higher for the industrial group. A general downward 
trend is shown in mortality rates from almost every cause of death, 
the greatest improvement taking place in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis of the respiratory system, which decreased 53.2 per cent 
between 1912 and 1923. Page 17. 


The average full-time weekly earnings of employees of oil wells 
ranged from $34.62 in Oklahoma to $44.02 in California and of pipe- 
line employees from $31.85 in the Gulf district of Texas to $38.54 in 
California, according to a survey made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the spring and summer of 1929. The average full-time 
weekly hours of oil-well employees ranged from 48 to 69.9 while those 
of pipe-line employees ranged from 48 to 60.4, although in no State 
were the full-time hours actually worked, the proportion of full-time 
work ranging from 88 to 99.4 per cent in oil wells and from 86.6 to 
98.5 per cent in pipe lines. Page 109. 

The general belief as to the low-wage level of workers in limited-price 
chain stores was confirmed by a study by the United States Women’s 
Bureau of wages and hours of labor of women employed in such stores. 
The median of the weekly earnings in 1928 was $12, the medians for 
the various States ranging from $8.80 to $16. Some women earned 
less than $5 in eve peatite but Georgia, Rhode Island, and South 
Carolina, while the highest earnings in a State ranged from less than 
$12 in Mississippi to $45 in Ohio. Page 50. 

The 5-day week is in effect in one or more of the building trades in 97 
cities and towns, according to information available to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which, moreover, is believed to be only partially 
complete. A total of approximately 349,296 building-trades employees 
in these cities are on the shorter week, while in 17 of these cities all of 
the building trades are on the 5-day week basis. Page 137. 

Periodic wnemployment has occurred in Detroit for many years due to 
the fact that the principal industry of the city is the manufacture of 
automobiles—an industry with a highly seasonal demand. ~-A survey 
of the unemployment situation in December, 1929, by a committee of 
city officials convinced the members of the committee that present 
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methods utilized to alleviate unemployment such as the speeding- :p 
of governmental construction or that of the railroads and puljic 
utilities, being temporary expedients, do not offer any solution of t\\c 
problem in Detroit and that the final answer to the unemployme ;\ 
problem lies in measures to stabilize production, particularly in tie 
automobile industry. Page 47. 


Stabilization of production and employment is secured by the Pack ;/ 
Motor Car Co. through the establishment of a monthly production figii' 
based upon a carefully prepared estimate of what the year’s prodii- 
tion should be. Under this method the company equalizes productiv 
so that when demand is heavy it is met from the surplus produced in 
the periods when demand is less active. The business is operated, 
therefore, on a virtually uniform level throughout the year. Page 49. 


Turnover and lost time were found to be greater in the spinning rooiis 
of cotton mills than in other departments of the mills, in a study made 
by the United States Women’s Bureau in 1926. A recent study hy 
that bureau designed to show whether or not temperature and other 
conditions of work led to the relatively unfavorable showing of spin- 
—_ rooms’ was entirely inconclusive, as no consistent correlatio 
could be found between the new and old methods of spinning «1: 
temperature and the absence and turnover figures in the different 
mills. Page 24. 

Migratory child labor was the subject of a conference held in Balti- 
more, Md., attended by representatives of four States—Delawai-, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The problem was defined 
as being one both of school attendance and child welfare and of child 
labor, and it was shown that the number of children involved is 101 
inconsiderable. The conference authorized the appointment of « 
joint legislative committee to draft uniform legislation dealing wit): 
migratory child labor and migratory children. Page 60. 

Continued improvement in industrial accident records is shown /1/ 
the 1929 repert of the Portland Cement Association. Twenty-seven 
plants of the 151 reporting completed the year without a single lost- 
time accident, while three of them had operated over three years 
each without an accident. The extent of the improvement is show: 
by comparison with 1924, in which year there were 3,134 disabling 
accidents, including fatal cases, in 105 plants, while in 1929 there 
were only 828 such accidents in 151 plants. Page 67. 

Maternity legislation has been enacted in 41 countries, according t 
a recent report of the International Labor Office. The draft conven- 
tion adopted by the International Labor Conference in 1919 has ha‘ 
an obvious influence upon such legislation even in countries whe! 
the convention has not been ratified. The laws with few exception: 
provide for compulsory rest, the rest period varying from 4 to !° 
weeks in the different countries. Page 53. . 
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Productivity of Labor in 11 Manufacturing Industries 


MPLOYMENT and production figures from the Census of 

Manufactures for 1927 have permitted the extension of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index numbers of man-hour productivity 
in 11 manufacturing industries, to include 1926 and 1927. Recent 
information on former conditions has also afforded an opportunity for 
minor corrections in the figures published previously in the Labor 
Review.’ 

Increases in Man-Hour Productivity of Labor 


Period 1926 to 1927.—The new figures show that between 1925 and 
1927 there was an increase in man-hour productivity in nine of the 
industries included, ranging from 1 per cent for the iron and steel 
industry to 12 per cent iy the cement manufacturing industry. 

The cane-sugar refining industry did not show any change in 1927 
as compared with 1925, though a higher record in man-hour produc- 
tivity had been established for 1926 than for 1925. The automobile 
industry, in which the man-hour productivity likewise was greater 
for 1926 than for 1925, also suffered a slight decrease in labor pro- 
ductivity in 1927 as compared with 1925. In both these industries 
the decreases from 1926 to 1927 were caused by decided declines in 
total production but with relatively smaller reductions in the average 
number of man-hours involved. 

Period 1914 to 1927.—All of the 11 industries showed decided in- 
creases in man-hour productivity of labor between 1914 and 1927. 
These ranged from nearly 25 per cent for the boot and shoe industry 
to more than 290 per cent for the rubber-tire industry. 


TABLE 1-—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN MAN-HOUR PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN 11 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1925 TO 1927 AND 1914 TO 1927 











Per cent of increase 





Industry 1927 com- | 1927 com- 
pared with | pared with 
1925 1914 
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Period 1899 to 1927.—In four of the industries it was possibie to 
carry the index numbers back as far as 1899, and in three others ag 
far as 1904. The index numbers for the census years earlier than 1914 
are, however, only general approximations of the productivity situa. 
tion and not so clearly representative of the actual conditions as the 
index numbers for the later years. 

Among the four industries with index numbers reaching back to 
1899, the iron and steel industry shows an advance in man-hou 
productivity of labor from that year to 1927 of 163 per cent, and the 

troleum-refining industry shows an advance of 198 per cent. The 
eather-tanning industry shows a lesser increase, 52 per cent, and 
figures for the boot and shoe industry disclose that man-hour produc- 
tivity of labor was the same in 1899 as in 1914, so that the increase 
from 1899 to 1927 was only the same as for the shorter period of 1914 
to 1927, or 24 per cent. 

Period 1904 to 1927.—In the three industries where the indexes for 
man-hour productivity of labor begin with the year 1904, it is found 
that between 1904 and 1927 the man-hour productivity increased 
69 per cent in both the paper and pulp industry and in the flour- 
millin ing industry, and that in the automobile industry the enormous 
increase of 595 per cent is recorded. 

Index numbers of man-hour productivity for each of the 11 indus- 
tries are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOUR PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN li MANU. 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1899 TO 1927 


[1914 = 100] 





















































Iron and steel 
Boots — a ip sent | Auto-|Bub-| Flour |“ 
00 ro- |Paper| men u u our |. 
Year | t5aus- | Blast ~~ and — and | leum | and |manu-} mo- | ber | mill- m2 
tryasa| fur-| and shoes few E nog pulp =" biles } tires| ing ing 
whole | naces/| rolling sd 
mills 

1899__ 59 44 63 100 OO ti RR SER ER Se a SS ee “AS Sees 

1904___. 69 59 70 108 _ 2 Sea 57 Ss Syeerenes 40 |__.--- 94 

1909... 100 80 104 100 92 115 117 _ ee 2, eae 92 
1914. ... 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100; 100 100 100 
1919_._. 100 85 96 108 102 98 97 105 101 141 149 95 78 
1921... . 87 106 85 lll 130 113 114 95 123 190 198 118 83 
1923... 131 149; 126 119 138 120 138 117 132 265 | 279 1274 104 
1924__.. 130 | 156 123 115 135 126 165 121 132 258 | 338 139 li7 
1925... 153 | 106 143 115 134 121 179 | 127 138 280 | 352 143 133 
1926. ._- 157 | 204 149 115 134 127 169 | 136 144|° 302| 366 154 140 
1927_... 155 | 208 146 124 141 126 182 | 140 154 278 | 392 159 133 





Method Used in Computation of Indexes of Productivity 


IN oTHER indexes of productivity the number of workers in the 
industry has been used without regard to the number of hours worked 
by them, making the measurement of productivity merely output 


per worker. 

In this study the progress of industrial production has been meas- 

by man-hour output in preference to output per worker. There 

have been material changes in the daily or weekly working hours from 

time to time, such as the reduction from the 12-hour day to the 8-hour 

day in the iron and steel industry in 1923, so that a worker is not a 
[502] 
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fxed unit of measurement from. one year to another. A man-hour, 
however, remains a constant.and unvarying unit at all timés, and can 
therefore be used as a consistent measurement for all periods. 

The indexes here given take no account of the causes of changes in 
output per man-hour. The term ‘‘man-hour productivity of labor”’ 
must not be confused with the term “‘labor efficiency,” and the changes 
shown should not be attributed solely to the increased productive 
ability or capacity of the workers. Although that factor has, without 
doubt, played an important part in the higher productivity, many 
other factors are also involved, such as application of mechanical 
power, improvements in machinery, processes, or management, and 
elimination of waste, any one of which, or any combination of which, 
might effect changes in an industry. The index numbers merely 
show that changes have taken place, and to what extent; they do not 
point out the origin of the changes. _ 

Index numbers of man-hours of labor—The average number of 
persons engaged in each industry, including all salaried and super- 
visory employees, was obtained from the United States Census of 
Manufactures for the census years 1899 to 1927. Anindex of employ- 
ment was constructed from these data, establishing the trend of 
average employment for the industry, using 1914 (the latest pre-war 
census year) as the base. As it was also desirable to show the relative 
employment during some of the recent years not covered by the 
census, the employment indexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
manufacturing industries ? were used to bridge the gaps. 

The prevailing weekly hours of labor in each industry were likewise 
obtained from the United States Census of Manufactures for the 
census years of the period, as far as available, supplemented by data 
from special studies of wages and hours in the industries by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, or from information on hours published in 
the Survey of Current Business.* An index of average hours for the 
industry, also on the 1914 base, was prepared from such data, covering 
sctnaltlieens per week, when possible, but otherwise prevailing full- 
time hours per week. 

The index numbers of employment (persons employed) were 
pea by the index numbers of weekly oe hours, to form 
an index of average man-hours for the industry, establishing the trend 
with as great a degree of accuracy as the existing data permit. 

Index numbers of production.—Data as to the annual output for 
each industry were obtained chiefly from the United States Census 
of Manufactures, though it was found advisable to use other sources 
for the automobile industry * and the cement manufacturing indus- 
try.’ An index of physical output, or production, was prepared from 
such data (again using 1914 as base), thus establishing the trend of 
production. 

Very few industries produce only a single uniform commodity, or 
have @ common unit of measurement which can be applied to the 
varied products. In most of the industries here covered it was 
necessary to measure the production of the entire industry by means 





Labor Review, February, 1929, p. 117-121. , os Si oF 
3. Departm of Commerce. Survey of Current Business erengea, f 
a bbile Chamber of Commerce pamphlets: Facts and Figures of the Automobile 


‘U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines. Mineral Resources of the United States (annually). 
[503] 
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of its key product, or to weight the various important products of 
the industry (before combining them), according to the speci] 
conditions of manufacture, and to calculate the production index 
numbers from adjusted production figures. 

It was also necessary to interpolate the production for the nop. 
census years of 1924 and 1926 through the application of continwious 
production data from other sources, such as industrial associati ns, 
adjusted to the census figures. 

Indexes of man-hour productivity—The final step consisted jn 
dividing the index numbers of production for the industry by the 
index numbers of man-hours worked, resulting in an index of pro- 
ductivity which expresses the relative increase or decrease in mian- 
hour output in specified years as compared with the man-hour 
output in 1914. 

The productivity index numbers do not afford any comparison of 
the actual output of any industry in the various years, as this depends 
greatly on the total number of persons engaged in the industry and 
the number of hours worked by them. Also, it is to be remembered 
that the indexes are merely relative figures and do not indicate the 
actual amount of production per man-hour in any industry. 


Index Numbers for Individual Industries 


Tue 11 industries for which indexes of man-hour productivity have 
been constructed were selected solely because the necessary statistical 
data on employment, hours, and productivity were available in 
satisfactory form. 

While they cover a wide range of industrial conditions, they can ot 
be considered representative of the entire manufacturing field. 

Direct comparisons, based on these index numbers, should not be 
made without considering other elements that might influence {he 
trend of labor productivity. Very great increases in man-hour 
productivity were, for example, experienced in the automobile 
industry and the rubber-tire industry, while in the boot and shoe 
industry and the slaughtering and meat-packing industry the gains 
were comparatively insignificant. The automobile industry and the 
rubber-tire industry, however, scarcely existed in 1899. The rapiily 
growing demand for their products created an intense development 
within a short period of time and resulted in enormous increases in 
labor productivity. On the other hand, the boot and shoe industry 
and the slaughtering and meat-packing industry were already we'll 
developed in the early years included in this study. High levels of 

roductivity had been reached, the technique of the industry had 
be develo and the demand for the products was fairly stable. 
Consequently these industries could not expected to show such 
remarkable increases in labor productivity as are shown by the more 
newly developed industries. : 


ae Iron and Steel Industry 
The iron and steel industry, ag considered in this study, covers ‘he 
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blooms, slabs, and sheet and tin-plate bars; finished rolled and forged 
iron and steel, consisting of bars, plates, rods, sheets, skelp, structural 
shapes, rails,.and other products of rolling mills. Machinery and 
other elaborate manufactures from rolling-mill and foundry products 
are not included. 

The key products of the industry, pig iron in the case of the blast- 
furnace branch, and steel ingots and direct castings in the case of the 
steel-works and rolling-mills branch, have been considered as repre- 
sentative of the output for the industry, when combined after proper 
weighting of each. They are both intermediate products, and nearly 
all the finished products of iron and steel have passed through one or 
the other of these stages. 

The index numbers of man-hours, production, and man-hour pro- 
ductivity for the industry from 1899 to 1927 are shown in Table 3. 
Taste 83.—INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR PRO- 


DUCA IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1899 
TO 1927 
































[1914 = 100] 
Pro- | Man-hour Pro- |Man-hour 
Year a duc- | produc- Year — duc- | produc- 

tion tivity tion tivity 
ER Ee sr ee a 79 47 I a en ea 144 188 131 
9006. 2 eee. 88 61 A Sees 121 157 130 
ene eae ts Re 103 103 a ea ee -- eas ion 123 188 153 
| I SORES dis 100 100 4 ESE ee eee 127 | 200 157 
POD. eee hoe 144 144 100 |} 1927 _- Meee See ena ye 120 186 155 
1091... cciiccccans 93 81 87 | 

















To render the situation for the period clear at a glance, the trend 
of the three sets of index numbers from 1914 to 1927_is presented in 
Chart 1. 
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CHART 1 

Blast furnaces, and steel works and rolling mills.—Separate index 
mbers of man-hours, production, and man-hour productivity were 
reach of the two branches of the iron and steel industry— 
es, and steel works and rolling mills. These are presented 
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Taste 4.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR ?PRo. 
DUCTIVITY IN BLAST FURNACES AND IN STEEL WORKS AND ROLLING MILLS, FoR 
SPECIFIED YEARS, 1899 TO 1927 


























[1914 = 100] 

Blast furnaces Steel works and rolling milis 

Year ._ | Pro- | Man-hour _ | Pro- | Man-hour 

— duc- | produc- — duc- | produc. 
tion tivity tion tivity 

90 eae FSS a BR ate baweneeee 132 58 44 72 45 63 
ER AS RP 121 71 59 84 59 70 
RE oe Oe oe a Soke easee anenau peo 139 111 80 98 102 104 
EP ETINGSRSG SRR MIRE tli 8 Revel SS SOON Pe ee SRE og en eh 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Se ak enc alal hemm ieee 155 131 85 151 145 % 
, a SIRES Rabe Gee aioe Sik re ke Seat pe ep nas ee Be 67 71 106 97 82 85 
i ins hes latin 116 173 149 151 190 1% 
ARR ace ee RIA GS eer. SS pte acca et 86 134 156 131 161 123 
RRR ATR RR aS PR A SS Se 80 157 196 135 193 143 
ee cain art Ro ems Gi ae dante wale 82 167 204 138 205 149 
a ee a a clan wakcekgs 77 156 203 131 191 146 











The trend of the index numbers from 1914 to 1927 for each of | the 
two branches is shown in Chart 2. 
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Over the period 1899 to 1927 man-hour productivity increased 
more rapidly in blast furnaces than in steel works and rolling mills, 
361 per cent —_ 132 per cent. ‘This was partly because greater 






improve ‘had been made in both machinery and technical op- 
eration in the blast-furnace branch of the industry, and partly becaise 
whenever depressions the smaller and inefficient blast fur- 


in operation. Consequently man-hour productivity actually 'n- 
[506] 
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creased during periods of depression in spite of reduced total produc- 
tion, except during the slight decline in 1926 to 1927. In the steel 
works and rolling mills, however, the total output decreased consid- 
erably faster than the corres egy man-hours during periods of 
depression, resulting in reduced man-hour output. 

The index numbers for thesteel works and rolling mills correspond in a 
general way with those for the industry as a whole, because that branch 
is by far the larger of the two. During the period covered by this 
study it has employed from six to thirteen times as many workers as 
the blast furnaces. 


Boot and Shoe Industry 


The boot and shoe industry covers the manufacture of boots, shoes, 
sandals, moccasins, leggings, gaiters, and miscellaneous footwear, 
other than rubber. The material used is principally leather, though 
canvas and other textile fabrics are also ‘atbaded. 

The trend of the three sets of index numbers from 1914 to 1927 is 
shown in Chart 3. 
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The total number of pairs of shoes manufactured was accepted as a 
measurement for the construction of the index numbers of production, 
regardless of style or type. The igure of production of the various 
styles were combined without weighting. 

The index numbers for man-hours, production, and man-hour pro- 
ductivity from 1899 to 1927 are presented in Table 5. 


TasLe 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR PRO. 
puvertre IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1899 TO 
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Leather-Tanning Industry 


The leather-tanning industry covers the manufacture of leaihe 
from hides and skins of all kinds, including the tanning, curry ing 
and finishing of the leather, but not the manufacture of products from 
that material. . 

The principal products, consisting of sole and belting leather, and 
upper leather (including patent leather), were used to determine the 
index numbers for production, since some 80 per cent of the hides 
and skins tanned are used for shoe and belting leathers. The output 
of sole and belting leather was reduced to pounds, and that of upper 
leather to square feet, and an index was constructed for each. Thiese 
indexes were weighted, and a composite index for the industry was 
then obtained by combining the weighted indexes. 

The trend of the index numbers for man-hours, production, «nd 
man-hour productivity from 1914 to 1927 is shown in Chart 4. 
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The index numbers for man-hours, production, and man-hour 
productivity from 1899 to 1927 are presented in Table 6. 


Tastz 6.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HODUR PRO- 
Baa” IN THE LEATHER-TANNING INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 18 
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Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry 


The slaughtering and meat-packing industry covers the slaughtering 
of cattle and calves, sheep and lambs, goats and kids, and hogs, and 
the preparation of the meat products in wholesale establishments, but 
does not include the small concerns which furnish meat only for direct 
retail trade nor slaughtering done on farms for consumption or sale. 

The index numbers of production were computed from the com- 
bined output (in pounds) for the principal products: Meats; lard; 
hides, skins, or pelts; and hair or wool. The various items of pro- 
duction were not weighted. 

The trend of the index numbers for man-hours, production, and 
man-hour productivity from 1914 to 1927 is shown in Chart 5. 
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The three sets of index numbers, which do not go back so far as 
those for the preceding industries, but cover only the period 1909 to 
1927, are presented in Table 7. 


TABLE 7-INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR PRO- 
DUCTIVITY IN THE SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY, FOR SPECI- 
FIED YEARS, 1909 TO 1927 
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Petroleum-Refining Industry 


The petroleum-refining industry covers the refining of crude 
petroleum by fractional distillation, to separate the natural con. 
stituents into a variety of products, the principal ones of which are 
gasoline, fuel oils, lubricants, and illuminating oils. These fou; 
major products alone are often used to measure the output of the 
industry, but in this study the index numbers for production were 
computed from the total output of all products (in barrels or barrels 
equivalent), combined without weighting. 

The trend of the three sets of index numbers from 1914 to 1927 js 
presented in Chart 6. 
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The index numbers for man-hours, production, and man-hour 


productivity, from 1899 to 1927, are presented in Table 8. 


TABLE 8.—INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR PRO- 
DUCTIVITY IN THE PETROLEUM-REFINING INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 
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Paper and Pulp Industry 


The paper and pulp industry covers the manufacture of all classes 
of se pulp, sn all classes of paper and paper board, but not the 
manufacture of articles from paper or paper board. 

A series of index numbers was prepared for each of the two major 
sroups of wood pulp—mechanical and chemical. These were weighted 
and combined. A similar series was prepared for each of the six 
major groups of manufactured paper—newsprint, book paper, writing 
paper, wrapping paper, box board, and all other grades together. 
These were likewise weighted and combined. The resulting index 
numbers for pulp and for paper were combined, without weighting, 
to form composite index numbers for the industry as a whole. 

The trend of the index numbers for man-hours, production, and 
man-hour productivity from 1914 to 1927 is presented in Chart 7. 
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The index numbers for man-hours, production, and man-hour 
productivity during the period 1904 to 1927 are shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR PRO- 
DUCTIVITY IN THE PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1904 TO 
1927 
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Cement Manufacturing Industry 


The cement industry covers the manufacture of all kinds of hy. 
draulic cement. The principal product is. Portland cement, by; 
small quantities of natural cemeit and puzzolan cement are aly 
manufactured. Refractory cement is not included, nor is th 
manufacture of products from the hydraulic cement. 

As Portland cement constitutes uniformly about 99 per cent of 
all hydraulic cements manufactured in this country, the index 
numbers for production were based on the output of this product 
alone. The production figures were obtained from data published 
annually by the United States Bureau of Mines,‘ in preference to the 

The trend of the three sets of index numbers from 1914 to 1927 js 
presented in Chart 8. 
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data in the Census of Manufactures, as the trend is similar and both 
census years and intervening years are covered by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The index numbers for man-hours, production, and_man-hour 
productivity for the period of 1914 to 1927 are shown in Table 10. 


TABLE 10,—INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR PRO. 
Lk awe CEMENT-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED 
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6 U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines. Mineral Resources of the United States. 
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Automobile Industry 


The automobile industry covers not only the manufacture of all 
classes of complete motor vehicles, but also the manufacture for 
sale of automobile bodies and parts used in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. Batteries, engines, lighting and starting systems, motors, 
rubber tires, and vehicle springs are not included. 

The trend of the index numbers for man-hours, production, and 
man-hour productivity from 1914 to 1927 is presented in Chart 9. 
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The index numbers of production are based on the total number of 
motor vehicles produced each year, divided into three groups—open 
cars, closed cars, and trucks. Index numbers were prepared for each 
group, and the three index numbers were combined, after weighting, 
to form a composite index number for the industry as a whole. The 
census figures for production did not permit segregation of the number 
of motor vehicles manufactured in the United States from those 
manufactured in American-owned establishments located in Canada. 
Consequently, the production figures published by the National 
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Automobile Chamber of Commerce in 1927 and 19287 were chosen 


in preference. thi 
The index numbers for man-hours, production, and man-hour cy 
productivity from 1904 to 1927 are shown in Table 11. lik 
Af 


TasBLe 11.—INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR Pho. 
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The trend of the three sets of index numbers from 1914 to 1927 is 
presented in Chart 10. fre 
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Facts and figures of the automobile industry. 





7 National Automobile Chamber of Commerce pamphlets. 
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Index numbers were prepared for the total output of each of the 
three main divisions of products: Pneumatic tires, including motor 
cycle and bicycle tires as well as tires for motor vehicles; inner tubes, 
likewise for the three types of vehicles; and solid tires for trucks, etc. 
After weighting the respective index numbers for each year, they were 
combined to form a composite index number for the industry. 

The index numbers for man-hours, production, and man-hour 
productivity during the period of 1914 to 1927 are shown in Table 12. 


TABLE 12.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR PRO 
DUCTIVITY IN THE RUBBER-TIRE INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED YEARS, 1914 TO 1927 
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Flour-Milling Industry 


The flour-milling industry covers the manufacture of flour or meal 
from wheat or other grains in commercial or merchant mills, establish- 
ments which are engaged in the purchase and milling of grain and the 
sale of the products made from it. Custom or grist mills, which do not 
buy grain but grind it on shares or for a stipulated price and produce 
approximately 5 per cent of the total for the country, are not included; 
nor is the manufacture of food preparations from the grain-mill 
products. 

The principal product is wheat flour, which constitutes three-fifths of 
the total quantity ground by the mills. Other products, in the order of 
their importance, are: Feed, screenings, etc.; bran and middlings; corn 
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meal and corn flour; rye flour; and buckwheat flour. Index numbers 
of production were computed from the total output of all products, 
reduced to pounds, and added without weighting. 

The index numbers for man-hours, production, and man-hour 
productivity for the period of 1904 to 1927 are shown in Table 13. 


TABLE 13.—INDEX NUMBERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MA 
DUCTIVITY IN THE FLOUR-MILLING INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED Y 
1927 
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The trend of three sets of index numbers from 1914 to 1927 ure 
presented in Chart 11. 


Cane-Sugar Refining Industry 


The cane-sugar refining industry covers the refining of raw cune 
sugar, prectlealy all of ws Fors is imported, but does not include sugar 
from cane grown in the United States nor the refining of beet sugar. 

The eredacta consist of sugar in various forms, sirup, and molasses, 
but the index numbers for production were based solely on the total 
amount of refined sugar produced, disregarding specialty products and 
by-products. 

The trend of the index numbers for man-hours, production, and 
man-hour productivity from 1914 to 1927 is presented in Chart 12. 
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The index numbers for man-hours, production, and man-hour 
productivity for the period of 1914 to 1927 are shown in Table 14. 
Taste 14.-INDEX NUMRERS OF MAN-HOURS, PRODUCTION, AND MAN-HOUR 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE CANE-SUGAR REFINING INDUSTRY, FOR SPECIFIED 
Y EARS, 1914 TO 1927 
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Causes of Death, by Occupation 


STUDY of the causes of death by occupation among a large 
industrial group, now in course of publication by the Rosters of 
Labor Statistics,| shows the changes in health conditions among the 
wage earners of the Nation as compared with conditions revealed by 
a similar study for the years 1911 to 1913. 

The present study analyzes the causes of death among 3,250,000 
white male policyholders 15 years and older insured in the industrial 
department of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Of this number 
112,364 died during the years 1922, 1923, and 1924, and while infor- 
mation was not complete in regard to the occupational classification 
of the entire number, the occupations of 105,467 of these persons 
were known and it is this group, therefore, that forms the basis of the 
study. 

Vase conditions have had a profound influence upon the health 
situation of the industrial population. Chief among these are 
improvements in machinery, changes in industrial processes, new 
findings regarding the sanitation of factories, reductions in the hours 
of labor, increases in wages, and the extensive welfare activities which 
are characteristic of modern industry. The betterment of living 
conditions and improved standards of living have made their impress 
very definitely upon the longevity and vitality of wage earners and 
have been immediately reflected in lower death rates. Workers 20 
years of age may expect to live, on the average, five years longer to-day 
than at the time the earlier study was made. These facts, brought 
out by the findings of the present report, are of great importance, as it 
is only by the widespread dissemination of such facts that a sound 
means of bettering working conditions and still further raising the level 
of industry can attained. Such a report covering, as it does, a 
typical cross section of the wage-earning population provides, therefore, 
reliable and useful information as to industrial morbidity conditions 
for industrial physicians, health officers, and private practitioners. 
Labor arbitrators, also, and others interested in the improvement of 
working conditions will learn aboutsome of the less satisfactory aspects 
of the present industrial situation and, having this knowledge, will be 
in @ far better position to find a solution for their problems. ; 





-1U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 507: Causes of death,-by occupation, by Louis I. Dublin and 
Robert J. Vane, jr. 
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The method of analysis followed in the report has been in general the 
same as that used in the previous study. Since the number of insured 
persons in each occupation was not known, the method of propor. 
tionate mortality has been followed; that is, for each occupation the 
part that any cause of death has played in the total mortality was 
found, taking into account the factor of age. This has been found to 
be a satisfactory method of working out practical problems of indus- 
trial hygiene although certain allowances for the lack of accurate 
knowledge of the occupational status of living policyholders have to 
be made. The causes of death have been classified as heretofore, 
according to the standard method used by the United States Census 
Bureau, and the occupations have been classified according to an 
abridged and modified list of titles based on the classified index to 
occupations of the Bureau of the Census, so that comparability with 
the previous study and with data of the Census Bureau have been 
maintained. It is thus possible to consider the newer material in 
the light of the old and to compare it with publications of similar 
insurance experience which may be issued from time to time by 
agencies following these methods. 

The group of persons included in these mortality tables consists 
mainly of workers in the United States and Canada in manufacturing 
plants, mines, transportation industries, and mechanical pursuits; it 
constitutes, therefore, a fairly homogeneous social and economic 
group which is predominantly urban. Although the group is con- 
sidered typical of the wage-earning population of the country, it 
includes fewer agricultural workers, professional people, executives, 
and small, independent business men than does the entire working 
population. 


Mortality Rates of Different Groups 


A COMPARISON of the mortality experience of the group as a whole 
with the rates at the same ages for men in the general population of 
the United States registration States shows that the mortality rate 
for all ages combined is lower for the insured group than for the males 
in the registration States, the rates in 1923 being, respectively, 11.8 
and 13.8 per thousand. This condition is due, however, to the 
lower mortality in the first age group, 15 to 24 years, and in the last, 
65 years and over. At age 25 the mortality rate of the industrial 
group is higher and it increases progressively up to 54 years, the death 
rate for the age period 45 to 54 years being 43 per cent higher than 
that of the general population, while in the next period, 55 to 64 
years, the rate is 34 per cent higher. These rates reflect primarily 
the results of industrial exposure. The lower rate for the insured 
group in the beginning is accounted for by the fact that the group is 
then in its best physical condition; the rates for the last age period, 
where the insured again make a more favorable showing, are not 
reliable, because most of the industrial policies terminate at age 74. 

The effects of industry are also reflected in the differential death 
rates for males and females, as a comparison of the rates for the male 
insured group with those for the company’s female industrial policy- 
holders shows that. after age 10 the mortality rates for males are con- 
sistently higher than those for females with the single exception o! 
the age period 15 to 24 years, when the industrialization of women 
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is at its height. After that period the majority become housewives 
and the lowered rate is ascribed to the absence of industrial hazards 
in the lives of most women. 

An even greater difference suggestive of the effects of industrial 
exposures is found when the mortality of industrial males is compared 
with that of persons who are mainly engaged in nonhazardous pur- 
suits. .A comparison of the rates for the industrial group with those 
for male policyholders in the ordinary department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co.—a ee composed mainly of the clerical, 
professional, and commercial classes, with a fairly large number of 
agricultural workers and better-paid mechanics—shows that, age for 
age, the mortality rates for the industrial group run from one and one- 
half times to more than two times the rates for policyholders in the 
ordinary department. 

The less favorable situation of the industrial worker is also shown 
by the figures for life expectancy. At the age of 20 the industrial 
worker has an expectation of life of 42 years; or in other words he 
may expect to reach age 62. Among those engaged in nonhazardous 
occupations, however, the 20-vear old worker may expect to attain 
the age of 69, or seven years additional. At succeeding age periods 
the advantage still remains on the side of the nonindustrial group. 

The comparisons of these different groups all show the influence of 
industrial environment on mortality rates and life expectation and 
the rates give a rough measure, therefore, of the tax which industrial 
work exacts and of the hazards to which workers are exposed. 


Causes of Death 


CoMPARISON of the principal causes of death in 1912 and 1923, the 
midyears of the two studies, shows that the most important causes 
in 1923 were organic diseases of the heart with a rate of 188.7 per 
100,000, tuberculosis of the respiratory system (149.7), and in- 
fluenza-pneumonia (124). In 1912, tuberculosis of the lungs with a 
rate of 319.9 was the leading cause of death, while organic diseases 
of the heart with a rate of 203.9 held second place, and nephritis 
with a rate of 178.1 was third. At ages 15 to 24, in 1923, accidental 
or undefined violence was the leading cause of death, with tubercu- 
losis of the respiratory system holding second place. The position 
of accidental violence and tuberculosis was reversed for the next two 
age periods, while after age 44 years diseases of the heart became the 
chief cause of death with death rates of 253.3 in the age group 45 to 
54, and of 681.3 in the 55 to64 age group. In the first of these periods 
tuberculosis was second in numerical importance with a rate of 218.5; 
but in the latter it was superseded by cancer, which showed a rate of 
436.2, and by nephritis and cerebral hemorrhage, each of which had 
arate of 363. 

Almost every cause of death has shown a downward trend in mor- 
tality. Tuberculosis of the respiratory system, one of the most 
important causes, has shown a very great improvement, the death 
rate decreasing from 319.9 per 100,000 in 1912 to 149.7 in 1923, or a 
reduction of 53.2 per cent. Workers 25 to 34 years of age and 35 


to 44 years were the most favorably affected, the decrease amounting” 


to 60.2 and 62.6 per cent, respectively. Nephritis has shown a 
significant but smaller decrease of 38 per cent, the rates declining from 
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NUMBER OF DEATHS AND DEATH RATES, 1923, AND ‘PER CENT DECLINE IN Dirty RA 
WHITE MALES, AGED 15 AND OVER, BY AGE PERIODS. MriTpRo POL 
Age period (years) 
| 
15 and over 15 to 24 
Line 1920 interna- ee 
3 Cause of death tional te : | io 
ganna Num-! Death | Percent) pean | Percent | D 
ber of | rate per | decline rate per | .‘!°“line | rat 
| |in death per | in leatl 0 
deaths, 100,000, | rate, 100,000, | *° rey } | J 
| 1923 | 1923 1912-1923) 1923 11912-1995 
} } oe 
Bt RCI, eciesins epee ce neneos awe gio stn piicle seni 38,427 | 1, 183.5 27.0 | 347.2; %.0 
| eS a = 
St Dyes eee... 3:0... | 1 202 | 6.2 72.2 97/1 601 
3 | Influenza, pneumonia. _---------- 11, 100-101 | 4,025 | 124.0 | 9.9 32. 6 | 16.4 | 
4 | SESE eee 11 | 1,020 | 31.4; 157.4 11.3 | 222.9) 
5 Pneumonia (all forms) --_--_- 100, 101 | 3,005 | 92.5| 26.2 21.3) 134 
6 Pneumonia (lobar and un- 
© SESS aie Sg eek Sehele eect 101 | 2, 256 | 69. 5 | 34. 1 17.0 | 6.7 
7 | Other diseases of the respiratory 
Noes i oe 97-99, 102-107 592 | 18. 2 | 36. 4  & 5.1 
8 |} Tuberculosis of the respiratory 
PR ARIA IS ahd Sates 31 | 4, 862 149. 7 | 53. 2 80. 2 19 4 
9 | Syphilis, tabes dorsalis, and gen- 
eral paralysis of insane _---_---.-- 38, 72, 76 854 | 26. 3 4 1.6 | 15.8 
10 | Cancer (all forms)___.........---- 43-49 | 3, 082 94. 9 22.3 ey 36.0 
11 | Rheumatism (acute and chronic) - 51, 52 132 4.1 50. 0 3.9 | 15:9 
re RISING tal lee gga 57 578 17.8 12.7 4.1 | 6.8 
SS Es ENDO ee eae CET 66 327 10. 1 35. 7 ~ 2 55.6 
14 | Cirrhosis of the liver... .....----_- 122 405 12.5 65. 4 4} 
15 | Chronic poisoning by mineral 
and organic substances. ------_-_- 67-68 41 L3 35. 0 3 | 
16 Chronic lead poisoning_ ------ 67 (a) 26 .8 50. 0 
1j Other chronic poisonings.- ---- 67 (b), 68 15 fk Sena Oe 
18 | Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy, 
ARIES ES CRS aS eer 74,75 | 2,862 88. 1 19.5 
19 | Other diseases of the heart -_-_-_-_. 90 | 6,127 188. 7 7.5 
20 | Diseases of the arteries -__-__..-___- 91 650 20. 0 40.8 
21 Arteriosclerosis__...........-- 91 (b) 543 16.7 (2) 
22 | Nephritis (acute and chronic) --_- 129 | 3, 588 110. 5 38. 0 
23 | Suicides (all forms)_............-- 165-174 647 19.9 42.2 
24 | Accidental] or undefined violence _'175-196, 201-203 | 3, 936 121. 2 13. 8 
25 her acute poisonings (gas 
(| REESE Ste a eee 177 61 1.9 24. 0 
26 | ee eigen 178 36 bP 8.3 
27 Accidental burns (conflagra- 
tion excepted) _.._.......-.- 179 105 3.2 18,5 
2 Aceidental mechanical suffo- 
he i ek Lceteg ie 180 15 5 (?) 
29 Accidental absorption of irre- : 
spirable or poisonous gases - 181 213 6.6 (?) 
30 Accidental drowning --_-.._._- 182 466 14.4 28. 0 
31 Accidental traumatism by 
i i ai 185 518 16.0 38. 2 
32 Accidental traumatism in 
mines and quarries_--_-----_- 186 136 4.2 4.5 
33 Accidental traumatism by 
Se a ee 187 181 5.6 16.7 
34 Railroad accidents -_-.-.-_.....--. ise 458 14.1 48.5 
35 Street-car accidents _-__.....- 130 4.0 50. 6 
36 Automobile accidents - _.....- 188(¢ 845 26. 0 465, 2 
37 Other accidental electric 
MIS cc anctukn coc cclid 196 85 2.6 7.1 
38 | Homicides (all forms) ._......-... 197-199 314 9.7 18.3 
SSE ELEANOR Ot BEER aL, a le 246, 984 |. _.....-. 




















1 Bold-face figures denote increase. 
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RATES, 1912 TO 1923, FROM SPECIFIED CAUSES OF DEATH, IN ALL OCCUPATIONS, 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
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25 to 34 35 to 44 | 45 to 54 55 to 64 65 and over 
AS, RES alee Se eae Ae ae, A ee SE eae Era neni nee + Se euerteee iat 
Per cent Per vent! Per cent | Per cent Percent} No. 
Death : Death ; | Death Death aery Death | decline 
decline decline decline decline : 
rate per | in death rate per in death rate per in death rate per in death rate per jin death 
| 100,000, |“ rate,1 100,000, | rate,! 100,000, | rate,’ | 100,000, |“ rate.! 00,000, | rate,! 
| 19% lygi2-1923, 1928 1912-1928, 1023 1919-1923, 973 ngi2-19231 1973 | TONP 
} | | | 
6.1] 43.1] 946.6 41.2| 1,725.4] 26.3] 3,385.3! 164| 75747! 194 1 
5.0| 81.3 3.9} 80.7 | 4.0) 78.7 4.9| 705 1.7| 708 2 
61.2 25.7 117.6 17.9 | 191.3 12.7 352. 2 4.1 696. 8 3.5 3 
15.9 341.7 29.3 306. 9 43. 0 144.3 82. 5 116.6 180.9 101.0 4 
45.3 42.4 88. 2 35. 2 | 148. 4 26. 4 269. 8 18.0 515.9 18.4 5 
| 37.7 46.9 71.2 42.9 | 120.9 29. 4 189. 9 30.8 327.4 26. 8 6 
| j 
| 5.0 54.1 12.1 28. 4 31.5 12.5 56.7 26. 5 139. 9 45.5 7 
162. 5 60. 2 196. 1 62.6} 218.5 49.6 200. 0 38. 0 183. 4 22. 4 8 
14.5 1.4 47.0 1.7 58.4 3.3 61.6 5.1 58. 6 19.9 9 
9.7 47.0 42. 4 6.8 166. 6 15.5 436. 2 30.6 755.4 | 2.3 10 
2.0 25.9 3.7 45.6 4.5 71.5 7.8 49. 4 10.9 71.6 11 
6.6 14.3 8.3 5.7 26. 0 2.8 72.4 60.9 115.6 10.8 12 
5.1 61. 4 20. 0 41.0 24.0 28. 1 22.8 5.0 14.2 50.7 13 
1.8 86. 4 8.6 78.9 23.2 72.6 56.3 51.7 79.6 51.9 14 
} 
1.2 71.4 1.5 58.3 3.5 18. 6 2.2 "8 Seen ane 100. 0 15 
4 20. 0 1.3 50. 0 2.5 35.9 1.9 hy RES Se 100. 0 16 
8 300. 6 2 80. 0 1.0 150, @ 4 SS BAR se 100. 0 17 
4.8 55. 1 22. 4 38. 6 100. 9 19.0 363. 0 15.0} 1,097.1 9.4 18 
39. 6 26. 4 86. 6 33.5 253. 3 3.3 681. 3 1.7} 1,854.1 3.7 19 
1.0 7.5 6.8 9.3 16. 5 14.5 55.6 46.9 325. 8 35.8 20 
4 (2) 1.8 (2) 9.0 (2) 48. 1 (2) 305. 7 (2) 21 
25. 0 50. 8 67.5 55.7 175.1 38. 2 363. 0 39.4 1,056.0 18.7 22 
14.3 45. 6 26. 2 45.3 35. 5 44.4 45.9 38. 0 60. 3 10.3 23 
95.9 18.0 118.3 21.2 148. 1 24.6 213.1 6.3 310.7 15.9 24 
1.3 43. 5 3 See Test 3.5 31.4 3.7 8. Fs ae 100. 0 25 
1.7 750. 0 9 60. 9 1.2 7.7 1.1 38.9 4.2 41.7 26 
2.1 16.7 2.8 7.7 5.5 1.8 6.0 62,2 13.4 59.5 27 
1 (2) 6 (2) 1.0 (2) 1.1 ee, Se (2) 28 
2.9 (4) ey (?) 12.2 (?) 19.8 (2) 23.4 (2) 29 
13.4 26. 4 11.0 39. 6 10.5 46. 7 11.2 35.3 7.5 65.3 30 
8.6 50.0 12.8 53.1 27.2 39.4 45.5 17.1 79.6 34.3 31 
3.7 14.0 6.4 52.4 5.5 1.8 4.5 27:4 3.3 31.2 32 
4.7 88, @ 5.0 35.9 5.5 41,0 7.8 2.5 8.4 16,7 33 
13.9 53. 2 13.6 44.3 15. 5 51.1 20. 1 49.9 27.6 37.8 34 
2.6 55.9 4.8 29. 4 5.0 70. 1 9.7 34. 5 15.9 42.4 35 
22.5 603, 1 27.3 396, 4 28.0 495, 7 46.6 441.9 70.3} 482.6 36 
3.5 2.8 2.0 48.7 1.5 11.8 1.5 LE Sib aad EE at 37 
14.3 14.4 12.7 39.6 9.0 15.9 5.6 30. 0 4.2 16,7 38 
a ae 645, 239 |......._. 400, 368 |...._.__- oS Gaaen |S) 8S Raa 



































? Figures for 1912 and 1923 are not comparable. 
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178.1 for all ages in 1912 to 110.5 in 1923. The mortality rate from 
this disease showed the greatest decline in the age period 35 to 44, 
when it went down 55.7 per cent. Mortality from pneumonia also 
showed the substantial reduction of 26.2 per cent, the rate in 1923 
being only 92.5. The greatest decline in deaths from pneumonia 
occurred among the younger workers, in the age periods 25 to 34 and 
35 to 44, the reduction amounting to 42.4 aa 35.2 per cent, re- 
spectively. The fatal accident rate was reduced from 140.6 in 1912 to 
121.2 in 1923, a decline of 13.8 per cent. Diseases of the heart 
showed little change for all ages, but changes in classification pro- 
cedure have materially affected the comparability of the figures he- 
tween the two periods. Heart disease, in spite of a decrease in the 
actual death rate, has become relatively more important owing to the 
much more rapid decline in the death rate from tuberculosis. In the 
years 1911-1913, 12 per cent of all the deaths were due to heart 
disease, while 15.4 per cent of all the deaths in the period 1922-1924 
were from that cause. 

Mortality rates for some of the lesser causes of death have markedly 
decreased, notably typhoid fever, cirrhosis of the liver, and suicide, 
while the effects of better industrial hygiene are seen in the 50 per 
cent decline in the death rate from chronic lead poisoning, a disease 
of almost exclusively occupational origin. 

Exceptions to the general downward trend of mortality are found 
in the rise of the cancer death rate, the rate for influenza, and for 
automobile accidents. The death rate for cancer increased from 77.6 
per 100,000 in 1912 to 94.9 in 1923, a rise of 22.3 per cent, the rates 
increasing 15.5 per cent and 30.6 per cent, respectively, in the impor- 
tant age periods 45 to 54 and 55 to 64. The influenza rate went up 
157 per cent and the rate for automobile accidents almost 500 per 
cent, for all ages, between the years 1912 and 1923. Increases of a 
lesser amount were registered for diabetes and for homicide. 

The influence of the occupation upon mortality rates is shown by 
comparison of these figures with those of males insured in the ordinary 
department of the company. The rates in the industrial department 
were higher for all causes, the death rates for tuberculosis, age period 
for age period, being two and one-half to nearly four times as high as 
among the professional, mercantile, and agricultural group. The 
pneumonia and accident rates are more than twice as high as among 
the nonindustrial workers, and the degenerative diseases—cerebral 
hemorrhage, nephritis, and organic diseases of the heart—are two and 
sometimes three times as high. 

In the table preceding are shown the number of deaths and death 
rates among a group of industrial workers, in 1923, and the per cent 
of decline from the 1912 rates, by age groups. 

In spite of the relativel indosarabio mortality of the industrial 
group, this group has exhibited a greater improvement, age for age, 
than has the general population, the decline in mortality for white 
males in the industrial group, 1912 to 1923, amounting to 27 per cent, 
while the reduction among white males in the registration States, 
1911 to 1923, amounted to only 3.5 per cent. 
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Conclusion 


TueE difference in death rates which the study has shown to exist 
between the insured industrial group on the one hand and males in 
the general population and among males insured under ordinary 
olicies on the other (the Spares. increasing from year to year up 
to about age 54) is considered to indicate that exposure to industrial 
hazards is cumulative in its deleterious effects. The study brings out 
sharply the wide variation that exists in the percentage distribution 
of the deaths from violence and the principal diseases in various 
occupations within the several age periods. When occupations with 
high percentages for a selected cause of death are brought together, a 
common industrial hazard is frequently found, thus suggesting that a 
definite cause and effect relationship exists between a given industrial 
hazard and a particular cause of death. A positive association is 
most clearly marked in the case of accidental violence, tuberculosis, 
the nontuberculous respiratory diseases, alcoholism, and such a 
strictly occupational disease, for example, as lead poisoning. The im- 
portance of more complete data and coverage is pointed out in the 
report. The lack of information regarding the number of living policy 
holders in the different age groups is a serious handicap which pre- 
cludes the possibility of computing occupational death rates. Un- 
doubtedly such death rates would be a much more accurate measure of 
the hazards to life in the various occupations than we now have. 
Consequently it would be highly desirable to obtain death rates 
classified according to age and cause of death for a much larger number 
of occupations than was covered in the study. The absence of trust- 
worthy occupational mortality statistics in the United States hinders 
the work of industrial hygienists, and such a work as the present 
one can only partially overcome the lack of reliable data. It is 
urged that the Federal Bureau of the Census compile and tabulate 
data showing the mortality of workers engaged in different occupa- 
tions. Every industrial hygiene worker, every physician, and every 
i as well as organized groups of doctors, employers, workers, 
and the general public, it is stated, should assist Census Bureau 
officials to gain helpful information and cooperate with them to the 
end that our knowledge of industrial hazards may be broadened, 
that the measures needed to eliminate them may be determined, and 
that the best program for conserving the health of workers may be 
put into effect. 
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Conditions of Work in Spinning Rooms 


N 1926 the United States Women’s Bureau published a study o| 

labor turnover and lost time among woman workers in 18 cotton 
mills which showed, among other things, that the rates for both lost 
time and turnover were higher in the spinning rooms than in othe 
departments of the mills. Conditions of work were mentioned a: 
being among the possible causes for this situation. Recently the 
bureau has issued a new study, ‘“‘Conditions of work in spin rooms,” 
giving the result of an inquiry undertaken to see whether a connection 
could be established between certain definite conditions and the 
instability of labor in these rooms. ‘Two lines of research were 
followed: A change in the methods of work in spinning rooms had 
recently been introduced in some mills, and the effort was made to 
see whether turnover and loss of time were greater or less under 
the new conditions than in rooms where the old methods still pre- 
vailed; and a study was made of temperatures in the spinning rooms 
to see whether any connection could be traced between these and 
the turnover and absence rates. The results of this second inquiry 
were entirely inconclusive: 

It was found, however, that such temperature readings could not be correlated 
with absence and turnover figures, since too many other factors contributed to high 
or low rates. Therefore the records of the temperature readings in the spin rooms 
of 15 mills are given merely as a sample of temperatures under which women work 
in such rooms and not with the idea of showing the effect, if any, of these tempera- 
tures on absence or turnover. 


Change in Conditions of Work in Spinning Rooms 


From the introduction of ring spinning up to recent times, dofling, 
or the replacement of full by empty bobbins, has been done by a 
spear worker, and the rest of the process has been in the hands of 
the spinner, who joined the broken threads, cleaned the rolls and 
frames, and put in the roving. The doffer’s work remains unchanged, 
but with the increasing desire for efficiency in production, the spinner’s 
work has been divided into two jobs, spinning and cleaning. Under 
this plan the spinner joins the broken threads, while the cleaner 
keeps the machine free from lint and supplies the frame with roving. 
This subdivision lowered the cost of production without interfering 
with the quality of the product, but there has been much dispute 
over the relative advantages of the old and the new method, and the 
worker’s attitude is of importance. 


Under the old method a spinner tended from 6 to 10 sides; under the new she 
tends from 12 to 20, but she has not, of course. the same number of operations to 
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rform. Her helper or cleaner takes care of from 38 to 48 sides. The cleaner’s 
work involves more walking than does that of the spinner, but it uires less 
care and skill and is not so well paid. Since cleaning is the less skilled job, a 
worker normally is promoted from that to spinning. 

There is likely to be dissatisfaction with the new method when a worker who 
has been @ spinner is put on cleaning. Though her earnings as a cleaner may be 
as high as those she earned as a spinner under the old method, her feeling of 
being demoted and of losing caste certainly will affect her attitude toward the 
new way Of working. The very fact that it is a change would make some opera- 
tives Op the new method, while others probably would be more than com- 
enaaten ey the higher pay received if they were spinners. 

There are, it was decided, two ways in’ which the worker’s attitude 
toward the old and the new method of working may be obtained. 
If the women find the new occupation more fatiguing than the old 

| they probably will take more time away from their work, and if 
) they dislike it very much or find it extremely exhausting, they will 
| probably leave and look for new jobs. Thus, absence and an increased 
| turnover may indicate to some extent the attitude of the workers. 

Four mills were selected for study. In three of these the new and 

. the old methods were in use at the same time in different rooms, while 

| in the fourth records were taken for the same spinning room for 4 

, different periods, 2 when the old method was in use and 2 after 

| the new method had been introduced. It was of course impossible 

| to eliminate every difference between the rooms except the one item 
of method, but as far as possible all the known variables were taken 
into consideration. Only rooms working on the same count and qual- 
ity of yarn in the same mill were compared. The results of the study 
are thus summarized : 


Lost time 


A lower per cent of lost time under the new method of spinning than under the 
old was found in two mills. 

In Mill No. III, where 4 spin rooms were compared, 3 on the old method and 1 
on the new, lost time under the new method was greater than in 2 rooms and less 
than in 1 room under the old method. 

The fourth mill, after eight months’ experience with the new method, had more 
time lost than under the old system. 

The night shift showed a slight decrease in absence under the new method, more 
marked when it had been longest in operation. 


T urnover 


In two mills turnover was increased under the new method of spinring. 

In the third mill, where 4 spin rooms were compared, the 1 under the new 
method had a er turnover than 2 of the others. 

In Mill No, IV turnover was much higher immediately after the installation of 
the new method than under the old, but it was lower under the new method than 
under the old after it had been in effect for eight months. 

_ The night shift showed an increase in turnover under the new method of spin- 
ning both immediately after the change and eight months later. 





The I nterview as a Factor in Improving Industrial Relations 





AGS a number of reports on the application of science to occu- 
_pational adjustments, that were presented at the annual fall 
of the Personnel Research Federation November 15 and I6, 
‘one by a representative of a large electric company, on the 
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improving of employee relations.’ Some of the outstanding poit:ts of 
the contribution are given below. 





In making various studies of a test group of relay assemblers at - 
one of the company’s plants it was found that the major factor jp te 
increasing the effectiveness of these employees was the improve nent the 
in their mental attitudes. This suggested that a scheme for such in. 9 til 
provement should start with a consideration of the workers’ likes and } 
dislikes. Accordingly, a plan was formulated for securing, analyzing rele 


and applying their opinions on various subjects. About 10,000 men of § 


and women operators have already been interviewed and supervisory har 

training is under way for 1,000 supervisors in this group. The follow. uy 

ing classification of the subjects of employees’ comments, favorable gre 

and unfavorable, has been adopted: sho 

Absence. Light. Social contact. yea 

Advancement. Lockers. Steady work. 

Aisles. Material. Temperature. 

Club for employees. Monotony. Thrift. 

Dirt. Noise. Tools and machines. 

Fatigue. Payment. Transportation. 

Floor. Placement. Vacation. ] 

Furniture and fixtures. Restaurant. Ventilation. I 

Hospital. Safety and health. Washroom. ; 

Hours. Sanitation. Welfare. giv 

Interest. Smoke and fumes. Working space. wo 
The above classification was worked out with a view to furnishing a lee 


good cross section of the workers’ morale. Although the scheme of 
interviewing is as yet in the early stages of its:development, the fol- 
tie summary is given of its values, as the author of the paper sees liv 
them: | 
1. The interviews have highly desirable effects upon the workers o 
who have been thus senened an opportunity fully to express them- 
selves and relieve themselves of burdensome thoughts. This is . 
evidenced by the occasional comments of supervisors that after these 


interviews-such employees are more easily supervised. Workers th 
themselves have reported that they felt better after having such an a 
interview. Furthermore, it is probable that an interview increases the t 

morale of an employee because of the reassurances he receives that the ye 


management desires to improve his surroundings and because he feels th 
.that he is of sufficient importance to be asked what he thinks on these | 


various matters. di 
2. The company secures information by this method which it does ee 
not otherwise obtain, such information constituting a basis for the = 


study of ae relations and the improvement of the conditions 
of the plant. e first-hand expressed reactions of the workers re- J 
garding the company’s personnel activities, for example, thrift 1 
schemes, sick benefits, pension plans, vacations, etc., are considered 


especially valuable. va 
3. The very operation of the interview plan results in improved ss 


supervision. Various ag ee ees have commented on such improve- ne 
ment. It seems quite natural that a supervisor who realizes that his - 
workers are going to be able to report confidentially as to what the 

think of him will be more pees about his manner of dealing wit 


PP Eags 


— 





1 The Personnel Journal, New York, February, 1990, pp. 314-325. 
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4. The supervisory training made possible through employees’ 
comments greatly surpasses any of the company’s previous training 
rograms. The supervisors themselves are reported as exceedingly 
interested in the plan under which their subordinates can criticize 
them freely without fear, and the criticism of one supervisor can be 
utilized for the benefit of others who are being trained. 

Finally, these interviews have convinced the management that the 
relation between the first-line supervisors and the individual worker is 
of greater importance in connection with the attitude, morale, general 
happiness, and efficiency of that worker than any other one factor. 
“We believe,” the representative of the company says, ‘‘we have pro- 
gressed further in the knowledge of employee relations during the 
short time this plan has been in operation than in all the previous 
years of the company’s existence.” 





titty 
i ie 


Manufacturing Processes in Carpet and Rug Weaving 


N A lecture delivered by the educational director of the Mohawk 

Carpet Mills, on “The Art of Rug Weaving,” descriptions were 
given of the various steps in the manufacture of different kinds of 
woven floor coverings. The following information is taken from this 
lecture. 


Spinning Wool Yarn 


TuE wool used for carpets, it was said, must come from sheep that 
live outdoors in the mountains the year round; this is necessary in 
order that the wool may acquire fiber resilience or elasticity, luster, 
length of staple, and the proper fulling properties. To spin a woolen 

arn it is advisable to use staple which averages perhaps 4 inches in 
ength. First the wool is put through openers and dusters and then 
through pickers to remove foreign matter, such as sand, seed, burrs, 
twigs, and leaves, which naturally gathers in it. Next it is ‘‘fed 
through scouring machines by a rake system which gives it three 
scouring baths, between squeeze rolls, or wringers, and rinsing water, 
and then through a hot-air dryer.” At this stage, large batches of 
the wool, combining perhaps 25 to 40 types i aple from many 
different lands, are thoroughly mixed and then allowed to age or ab- 
sorb moisture for several weeks to acquire “just the right charac- 
teristics that experts in spinning deem necessary for the particular 
weave in which it will be used.” It is then fed through the carding 
machines, which are sets of rollers bearing fine wire points revolving 
te each other, ‘‘to put the wool fibers somewhat in parallel.” 
| These fibers are separated on the doffer roll or delivery end of the 
card into strips about an inch wide, and are rubbed by two leather 
rolls or aprons into a roving, about as one would roll a pencil back 
and forth between the palms of the hands. This roving is wound 
on spools which are attached to the top of the woolen spinning frames 
and threaded to bobbins on the trav carriage at the front. 
_. The carriage on wheels will pull out about 6 feet, draw each of the several 
ndred roying ends to a predetermined size, and twist and spin by flipping over 
vind tp the yarn, “Asa result of ths persistent drawing, twisting spinning, 
Up arn. a wing, , Spinning, 
and wind mn what is commonly called 2 male,” we Bare a soft wool van 
[527] 
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The fibers run from_the very shortest to 6 or more inches in length and ar. |aiq 
rather mixed or criss cross in the yarn to give it all the resilience possible 
Woolen yarn is rather rough and bulky, allowing for weaving a heavy pile ¢irpet 
or rug and the shortest fibers will work out to some extent, commonly known as 


“‘fuzzing.”’ 
Spinning Worsted Yarn 


WorstTep yarn is spun from selected long staple on flyer spinning 
frames (not mules) after the fibers under three-fourths of an inch or 
some such set length are combed out. The longer staple comes to 
worsted-type carding machines which have fewer and larger rolls of 
wire clothing, because it is easier to put these longer fibers in par:illel, 
Worsted staple is delivered in a sliver or rope form, being kept sep- 
arate as to source and character. “These slivers—16 or 18 ends to 
mix it thoroughly—are then fed into gill boxes five or six times and 
the balls of worsted ‘top’ thus obtained are laid up in storage for 
from six weeks to three months,’’ for the purpose of ‘‘ageing”’ or 
‘‘mellowing.””—allowing them to absorb nee moisture in order to 
remove the natural static electricity. 

The slivers are then mixed on gill boxes to bring into the worsted yarn the 
desired features of each staple in proper proportion. Wound on 18 spools four 
slivers wide and fastened around the circular carriage of the Nobel combing 
machines, we see it feeding into this ingenious device as the carriage rev«lves 
slowly on a horizontal plane. At two central points, the fiber under three-fourths 
of an inch, or some similar set length, is combed out and drawn by air suction 
= a tin tube to a baling press. This short fiber is called ‘‘noils,’ * * * 


e fibers from three-fourths of an inch to the 17-inch length are given a slight 
twist and wound into circular receiving cans. 


These ropelike fibers are then drawn down into a fine yarn on 
roving frames, under friction wheels running at different speeds. 
After five or six drawings the yarn is spun similarly into a yarn on 
the worsted spimning frames, which employ the constant revolving 
flyers to get the necessary twist. The result is a fine, wiry yarn with- 
out any short stock in it, as compared with the wool yarn, in which 
the shortes€ staple is purposely retained. 

The next step is to scour out the animal grease which has adhered 
to the wool in spinning, almost the same process being used as for 
wool. After being thoroughly immersed in several scouring solutions 
and rinsing waters and passing through wringers, the yarn is put 
through immense hot-air agitation dryers. 

The speaker stated that worsted yarns require more expensive 
staple, take five times longer to rap and require 30.more mill opera- 
tions than the woolen yarns. orsted yarn, therefore, costs ap- 
proximately one-third more per pound than woolen.” 

From 2 to 6 ply are twisted for use in weaving floor coverings, 
in the case of both woolen and worsted yarns. For Axminister, \V1l- 
ton, and Chenille fabrics the yarns are wound in skein form for dyeing; 
for tapestry and velvet they are wound on spools, ‘‘as these y.rns 
will later be colored on large printing drums.’ 


In DYEING yarns the skeins are hung over cedar poles on a carriage 
which sc auinad ¥ hydraulic lift over a cypress kettle which cont:ins 
a solution of : aun dye. The yarn is boiled: in this solution, with 
the cover of the kettle fitted tightly, being violently agitated | ack 
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and forth in the dye tub. ‘‘Wool fiber and aniline dye have an 
affinity. The color is not applied to the outside of the staple but is 
actually absorbed, adding to the weight of the fiber.”’” To ascertain 
if the proper shade has been reached, the dyer raises the yarn from 
the bath and cuts a few strands, drying them quickly and matchin 
them to a standard. If too light, the yarn is put back and boiled 
longer or more dyestuff is added. If the yarn takes on too dark a 
shade it may have to be dyed black. When the shade desired is 
obtained, the yarn is put through a “‘whizzer or hydroextractor”’ to 
remove the excess dye liquor and is then conveyed through huge hot- 
air agitation dryers. 

After the yarn is spun for the pile or surface of different weaves 
it is necessary to provide a warp and filling yarn to bind the pile yarn 
to the back—or form the back. Cotton, which is a light and strong 
fiber, is used for this purpose. 

Beginning with the raw wool, approximately three months are 
required to produce a finished rug or carpet. 


Designing of Patterns 


To OBTAIN a pattern for a rug 9 by 12 feet in size, ‘‘a designer may 
work seven or eight weeks at his easel filling in over 1,900,000 squares 
on a prepared check paper. * * * These tiny checks are about 
one-twelfth of an inch square, yet they must be in the proper place to 
assure a perfect geometric pattern, and must have the proper shade 
selection to assure color harmony.” 


Wilton Types of Weave 


THE paper pattern is cut into different sha according to the 
weave to * undertaken. For the 27-inch width of Wilton weave it 
will be cut 9 inches wide and taken to a card-stamping girl. Following 
a horizontal or weft line of squares this girl ‘‘will manipulate about 
400 steel punches on a press faster than you can see her fingers move. 
She will cut holes in strips of cardboard about 3 by 17 inches in size. 
Actually, she is cutting five holes to get a blank, for it is the blank 
spaces which assure the pattern on the loom. In seven or eight 
weeks of work this gu ] provide over 23,000 cards for a 9 by 12 
foot rug pattern. The cards will then be laced together. This 
chain of pattern is run through duplicating machines which will pro- 
vide a similar pattern in less than a day’s time. These and other 
recent wonderful inventions are powerful factors in bringing the cost 
“4 Wilton fabric within the purchasing range of the average American 

ome, 

The pattern cards are arranged three wide (three times 9 inches), providing 


27 inches of weave on the loom. These cards push about a half inch into the 
mechanism at the tp of the loom. The blank space will push its particular 











wire back, so that a ag Ba bearing a knot will catch in the back or crotch of 
the tiny hole in the lift board, thus ‘calling up” one yarn over the pile wire in 
the weave below. The holes in the pattern card allow the governing wires to 
come throt when pushed forward. As nothing happens to these several 


cords, knots slip through the larger holes in the lift board and their 
yarns stay down to be buried in the body of the fabric. This device was the 
torical creation of Joseph Marie Jacquard and his wife. * * * It has 
sineé been used in the manufacture of almost every textile in evéry civilized 

» land, and has never been changed in basie principle. ae 
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The Jacquard device calls for a strand and color of yarn for pattern in mu}; 
the same manner as the music roll of an automatic piano player would demand 4 
certain note of music. Back of the loom are the five or six frames or trays «f 
yarn, each frame of a different color, all coming into the loom in parallel. Tic 
pattern cards demand that one tuft of yarn come to the surface over the piic 
wire to form the fabric and the desired design, while the other yarns are wov: 
into the back, forming the hidden value—the concealed quality—or the cushio, 
back of a genuine Wilton. When a round wire is used and pulled out, leaving 
an uncut loop of worsted yarn, we obtain a Brussels fabric, named for the city 
where the loom was first shown. When a flat wire with a cutting knife (a safety 
razor blade) fastened to the end is used to cut the loops when extracted, and 
thereby give a plush effect in the fabric, we have Wilton, named for the littl. 
town in England where this process originated. 


For many years Wilton carpet was limited to 27 inches in width. 
To-day, ‘‘after many years spent in research, we find great 16-ton 
fully automatic looms weaving Wiltons 9 feet wide in quantity and 
up to 15 feet seamless, with the possibility of going even wider. ”’ 
In a 9-foot Wilton loom and a 5-frame construction like the Im- 
perial Karnak, 9,620 ends of yarn are needed, and each must be 
threaded through the proper lingoe wire and space in the reed before 
the loom can be started. The pattern device must be completely 
changed, ‘‘and we see the obverse of the narrow loom, or what is 
known as the small index. In other words, this wider loom demands 
the yarn by use of a small hole rather than a blank space. Four 
blanks on the card push, in this instance, and they push back hooks 
at the top of the loom so that the remaining hook, not so pushed, will 
catch on a lift rod and raise the desired yarn in the weave below. ”’ 

When the fabric is removed from the loom it is burled, that is, missing 
tufts are restored or yarn knots removed, since a power loom does 
not produce perfect fabric, although the lecturer pointed out that 
it is quite remarkable how few mechanical or personal errors happen 
‘‘when there is a possibility of nearly 2,000,000 occurring in each 
rug.” The fabric is next sheared two or three times by a revolving 
knife ‘“‘rather similar to a lawn mower,” then thoroughly vacuum 
cleaned and subjected to a live steam bath before inspection, baling, 
and shipment. 


Tieatie and Velvet Weaves 


Tapestry and velvet rugs are to-day woven to a width of 15 feet. 
One yarn, rather than five or six, is used and the dyestuff is printed 
on the yarn itself so as to contribute its share of the pattern. 


The natural yarn is wound 330 turns around a great drum, which may be 38 
feet in circumference. The pattern paper, 4 or 5 inches wide and in the 12-foot 
length, is brought from the design studio and varnished to a board for preserva- 
tion. The drum printer will follow a vertical or warp line of squares and when 
the top square calls, for example, for brown, the printer will set the drum at the 
No. 1 stop on the brass rim of the drum. Releasing a car of aniline dye in wheat- 
flour-paste form, he will print a stripe of brown across all the 330 yarns. Fol- 
lowing the pattern paper down the row of little squares he will print all the 
brown demanded, and in the right place. Changing the car for each color, he 
will proceed until all colors needed are printed. In weaving 9 feet wide on a loom, 
400 yarns may be required—which means that 400 drums of yarn will have tv 
be Be spa possibly requiring eight weeks of work. 

his yarn is removed from the drum, the dye is set Fin geen and the wheat 
flour is washed out before it becomes thoroughly dry. h yarn, wound on a 
spool, is placed in proper order on a creel and drawn between two girlse—tapestry 
setters—who set the yarns every few feet so that the pattern can actually be sec! 
in the yarn surface. Of course, this pattern is peculiar because it is 38 feet long 
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and will be shortened up to 12 feet over the pile wires in the weaving. Jute yarn 
is sized for weight and strength, and usually stained, for use as a stuffer warp 
yarn in these cheaper weaves. 

The tapestry looms are of the ordinary cloth-weaving type and do 
not have a ee arte or other pattern device. These looms, it is 
said, were used during the war to weave burlap and canvas ‘“‘just as 
readily as floor coverings.’”’ Every yarn is raised every time, auto- 
matically and fast. Over a round wire, the tapestry weave is ob- 
tained, an imitation of Brussels; by using a flat pile wire with a 
knife blade attached the plush effect of the cut loops gives the velvet 
constructions. This latter fabric is sometimes called Wilton velvet, 
although incorrectly so, as ‘‘a Wilton requires the use of the Jacquard 
pattern device and contains buried yarn. A Wilton always has from 
two to six frames of yarn, but is not limited to any sense to a like 
number of colors, as some people maintain. Any number of colors 
can be employed—12 to 30 are quite common in the 5 and 6 frame; 
even with 6 to 8 in a 3% frame construction.”’ 

According to the speaker, tapestry and velvet fabrics meet the 
requirements of many families of limited means, their low cost being 
possible ‘‘because they are lighter in weight and are woven much 
faster than other types.”’ 


Axminster Weave 


AXMINSTER Carpet is woven ‘‘up to 15 feet and 18 feet wide seam- 
less, and may go wider.’”’ In the process of weaving, yarn of thecolors 
desired is placed on spools. These spools are arranged on a delivery 
table, ‘‘agreeable to a horizontal or weft line of squares on a pattern 
paper cut 27, 36, or 54 inches wide, according to the width or multiple 
desired.”” The yarn spools are placed in proper position by two 
workers, the yarn is pulled arias a reed, and a determined yardage 
wound on spools. In several weeks these two workers ‘‘will provide 
perhaps over 1,600 loom spools, which are threaded through guiding 


tubes, fastened into tube frames, and hung in a continuous sprocket | 


chain on a modern Axminster seamless type of 9-foot loom.” 


Propelled by a small direct-drive built-in motor, this chain moves forward and 
great steel arms lift a row of spools from the chain, bring the many yarn ends down 
into the weave shed, bind them into the fabric, turn the ends up, and cut both 
strands off about three-fourths of an inch long. Restoring this particular row of 
yarn, the arms reach the next row and repeat the process. The great needle with 


jute yarn binds the surface yarn into position and also supplies the shots of jute 
yarn for filling and warp. 


p 
It is beaten up from 4 to 14 shots to the inch and these can be very easily 
measured and counted in the number of ‘doubie jute strands on the back. The 
pitch, seven tufts wide to the inch, is practically standard in America. The 
comparative qualities can thus be judged by the character of yarn, the cut or 
thickness of fabric, and particularly the shots to the inch in weave. 


Chenille Weave ' 


In propuciNG chenille two looms are necessary, the first weaving 
the weft cloth or blanket and the second weaving the rug. This is 
said to be the ony weave in the world in which the pattern and design 
are obtained in the weft form, as the chenille cord or fur will develop 
the design. ‘While Wilton and Axminster may be manufactured 
in minimum multiples of 150, tapestry and velvet in multiples of 330, 
it remains for chenille to be custom-made exactly to a customer’s 
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wishes. It is not commonly woven as a stock proposition or sold 1» 
the retail trade in quantity, save in large rolls of plain fabric for 1 
order purposes. It is sold from catalog i on ag and quality 
swatches only.’’ Chenille is woven up to 30 feet in width seamles., 
to any reasonable length, and in any shape, design, and thickne-s 
up to an inch and a half if desired. 

The pattern paper for chenille weaving is cut one square wide with a han! 
trimmer and hinged into one continuous strip. The first, or weft cloth weave;. 
following this strip of paper will put a shuttle of wool yarn (of a color to corre- 
spond with the design paper) across the loom and back. This blanket is then cit 
into strips and ironed into a V shape forming a “hairy caterpillar,” which giv.s 
the fabric its French name of chenille. This caterpillar is tied endless in imit:- 
tion of the design paper provided, and is brought over the back of the secon, 
or rug-weaving loom to carried into the weaving shed by a traveling fing:r 
motion. Weavers catch this weft cord at either end, straighten it up, place it fv, 
pattern position and comb it into place. When the loom is started the beater 
reed completes the work of hand tufting and the shuttle of heavy wool yarn weav.s 
the back of the rug and the necessary filling between the rows of chenille. We 
then have regular rows of chenille fur woven upon a heavy wool back or cushion ; 
and firmly bound into position by a catcher warp of combed Sea Island, thc e3 
strongest cotton yarn possible to spin. 


> 


Labor Cost of Producing Crops on Irrigated Farms in Colorado 


He a number of years the Colorado Agricultural College Experi- 

ment Station, in cooperation with the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, has been collecting data on the cost of producing 

crops on irrigated farms in Weld County, Colo. A report on the 

results of the study was published in the latter part of 1929, the data ts 
covering principally the years 1922 to 1927, although certain infor- 

mation is given for 1928. 

Costs of production, including man-labor cost, were worked out se 
for all of the different crops grown on the farms selected for study. fo 
The important crops in that region were alfalfa, potatoes, suga: he 
beets, barley, wheat, oats, and beans. Some of the cost data in 80 
- connection with these crops are given in the following table, compiled 
from the report. 


AVERAGE YEARLY COST OF PRODUCING SPECIFIED CROPS ON IRRIGATED FAR\MI5 = 
IN WELD COUNTY, COLO., 1922 TO 1927 
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Acres in crop harvested. ___ ..___----- 28.91 | 36.08; 2408) 48.65 | 10.21; 1 
Yield per acre, pounds. -.......-..----| 11,461 |} ¢14.92| 2,337 | ©2.47 662 | 1; 
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$90. 26 
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* Mexican beans. Data are average of years 1924 to 1927. les 
+ All varieties of beans grown under contract for seed houses. Data are average of years 1924 to 1926. Fi 


¢ Tons. 
¢ Including such items as equipment, buildings, taxes, threshing, seed, manure, etc. th 
* Profit per acre, 


1 Colorado Agricultural College. a. Station. Bulletin 353: Cost of producing crops on ir'- 
gated farms, by R. T. Burdick and H. B. Pingrey. Fort Collins, 1929. 72 pp. 
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Labor on Hawaiian Sugar Plantations 


ABOR conditions on sugar plantations in the Territory of Hawaii 
were especially wie during 1928, according to the annual 
report of the Governor of the Islands for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929. The report also states that the Filipinos on these planta- 
tions are continuing to prove themselves quite desirable workers, 
and are becoming more and more adapted to the Hawaiian labor 
system. Over three-fourths of the Filipinos in the Territory are on 
sugar plantations. The race and sex of some 50,000 of these workers, 
employed on 41 plantations of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion are shown in the accompanying table. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND RACE OF EMPLOYEES ON 41 PLANTATIONS, JUNE, 1929 
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| Number on 








. Number on || : 
Race | pay roll Race | Pay roll 
= \ 
Males: || Females: 
RS cto ule cdot Soo dh ue 1, 269 Ja OP Reece tape ee 1, 472 
Piacente «Gina a 9, 197 PI estilo sd nl acecpcige | 261 
Pe irises as cok Ck 34, 345 
CR ie ccna é ke twtn ke 946 EPP ip aparccm ane aap aera FOES 1, 733 
Mtg fo Sock cel 520 = 
tk EE SEIS 810 || Minors: | 
le SS RRS RR Se 1, 682 | I "Saal pee eeonenee 409 
BES RSE Re RS 76 |) DE, MINE, Sst arose 52 
po NEES SR os a pee are, 574 |) ae ere eae Tn oe 4, 889 
AE sak 6525s bcos ocKess 160 —— 
———$——— | | Se eee eaiey ee Ee 56, 662 
ie otis onl ihn wee : 49, 579 | 





At the close of December, 1928, the sugar industry reported 19,685 
separate structures owned and maintained by the sugar plantations 
for the housing of workers and their families. The value of such 
housing is conservatively estimated at $14,000,000. Table 2 gives 
some data on the numbers accommodated in these dwellings. 


TABLE 2.—N UMBER OF PERSONS HOUSED IN COMPANY DWELLINGS ON 42 HAWAITAN 
SUGAR PLANTATIONS, DECEMBER 31, 1928 








Number housed 























! 
Civil status — i 

| Men Women Children ! Total 
| re 

Married group._....... Sa Pa <a OR, RN 14, 732 13, 511 | 36, 566 64, 809 13, 002 

Single group....__..._- ESAT eet eM Sua 35, 462 602 | 94 36, 158 6, 683 

. 3 eee ee | 50, 194 14,113 | 96,660 100, 967 19, 685 
! Under 18 years of age. ? Separate structures. 


Recent statistics compiled by Hawaiian savings banks indicate that 
the savings bank deposits of some 11,800 Filipinos amounted to more 
than $2,600,000. Substantial sums of money are sent back by these 
workers to the Philippines. Furthermore, large numbers of them 
leave the Territory and carry considerable money with them. The 
Filipino arrivals in Hawaii by steerage, however, greatly outnumber 
the departures from the Territory, as shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3.—ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF STEERAGE PASSENGERS, HAWAII, Y “Ap 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1928 



































: Increase (+) or de- 
Arrivals Departures crease (—) 
Race 7 a 
| ; 
Men | Women yo Men | Women pal Men | Women — 
| j a er 
} rapes —_ 
Chinese... ........- |. 335 76 46 657 137 109 | —322 —61 ~63 
Japanese__._--____- 1,504 | 1,042 47 1,983 | 1,190 957| —389| —148 ~ 481 
Filipinos..._....... | 11’ 628 201 130 | 5,337 456 702 | +6,201| —255| —563 
Koreans.........__. x 5 . 25 ll 7 —17 —6 +] 
Porto Ricans______- 7 6 7 17 il 13 —10 —5 6 
Portuguese._______- 65 15 13 68 20 21 —3 —5 8 
All others._.....___. 106 19 13 109 12 8 —3 +7 45 
ee | 13,743 | 1, 364 702| 8,196| 1,837] 1,817 | +5,547 | —473 | 1.5 




















Occupational Analysis of Borrowers from Small-Loan 
Companies 


i THE latter part of 1929 an investigation of the smail-loan 
situation in New Je1sey was made under the auspices of the New 
Jersey Industrial Lenders’ Association, which has recently published 
a report of the survey.! 

The statistical part of the study was confined to the small-loan 
companies operating under a law of 1914, but general inquiries were 
made concerning other companies making small loans. The report 
discusses the practices of three classes of institutions in the State 
which make such loans, in addition to the so-called small-loan 
companies—the Morris plan banks, the Wimsett thrift and loan 
companies, and commercial banks. 


Commercial Banks 


ComMMERCIAL banks in New Jersey as a rule specialize in loans for 
business purposes only. Although some loans are made for personal 
needs, these are an unimportant part of the banks’ business and few 
of them are interested in making loans as small as $300. When 
these banks do make small loans, according to the report, they make 
them only “‘to regular customers of the bank, to persons owning real 
estate or readily marketable collateral such as stocks or bonds, or to 
8 who present notes indorsed by property owners of standing. 

urthermore, they rarely lend money on a personal note unless the 
borrower has been personally known to the officials of the bank and 
has an established reputation for character and integrity.” In 
most of the cities of the State, commercial banks are said to a loath 
to lend any money to the ordinary workingman or salaried employee 
even if his note is indorsed by a well-to-do friend, and in most cases 
will not even consider an application coming from a person who is 
not a depositor in the bank. The rates charged by these banks 
usually do not exceed 6 per cent per year. 





+ New Jersey Industrial Lenders’ Association. The Small-Loan Situation in New Jersey in 1929, by Will- 
ford Isbell King. Trenton, 1929. 
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Morris Plan Banks and Wimsett Thrift and Loan Companies 


Morais plan banks specialize in small loans secured by personal. 
notes indorsed by comakers who are property owners. The rates 
charged are much higher than those of commercial banks, but have 
tended to be somewhat lower than those of the small-loan companies. 
The Wimsett thrift and loan companies also make small loans on 
personal notes secured by indorsers, their rates being 3 per cent a 
month for the first 4 months of a loan due in 10 or 12 equal monthl 
installments. No interest is charged after these 4 months until 
the loan is paid off, provided the installments are paid promptly when 
due, and if the installments are paid on time the borrower receives a 
refund of $2.20 per $100 of the loan when the final installment is 
paid. But if the borrower is delinquent in making his payments, 
the rates charged are higher and ‘‘may even reach 3 per cent per 
month,’’ according to the report. 


Small-Loan Companies 


SMALL-LOAN companies are permitted to lend amounts up to $300 

to any one borrower, at a rate not in excess of 3 per cent per month 
on unpaid balances.? To prevent a borrower from having loans 
with several companies simultaneously, the small-loan companies 
have set up a series of exchanges through which the member com- 
panies can find out whether an applicant for a loan is then borrowing 
from any other small-loan company. 
_ Small-loan companies are said to lend almost exclusively on the 
security of a mortgage on household furniture signed by husband and 
wife, most of them making loans only to married men living with 
their wives. The companies are forbidden by law to charge _ or 
fines of any kind. 

The report states that the law under which the New Jersey small- 
loan companies operate was a pioneer statute that has since been 
adopted with some changes by the majority of the States. 

The advantages of borrowing from these small-loan companies, as 
set forth in the report, are: The money can be obtained promptly 
with little red tape; the loan can be paid off whenever funds become 
available; interest is not taken out in advance but accrues only on 
unpaid balances and is not compounded; no one but the borrower 
and his wife need to know that the money has been borrowed; and it 
is unnecessary to ask favors of anyone outside the family. Many 
pony desiring loans, therefore, prefer to pay the higher rates charged 

y the small-loan companies rather than comply with the require- 
ments of the commercial banks, Morris plan banks, or the Wimsett 
thrift and loan companies, even if they are able to do so. Many a 
workingman would be unable to get a well-to-do person to indorse his 
note, and others who might obtain indorsers feel that it is embarrass- 
ing, injurious to their interests, or humiliating to ask favors which 
might be granted with reluctance. However, the small-loan com- 
panies investigate the financial status of each would-be borrower, 
and loans are granted only to persons who have the necessary income 
and also the reputation for honesty and willingness to pay. 





? Under an act approved May 6, 1929, effective Feb. 15, 1930, the maximum rate which small-loan 
companies may charge is reduced to 144 per cent per month on unpaid balances. 
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The number of borrowers from small-loan companies in New Je;sey Ta 
on November 30, 1928, is reported to have been 111,900, the outstind.- J 
ing loans totaling about $19,000,000. It is estimated that there \ ere 
in New Jersey in 1928 some 800,000 married men, and since the sn:all- 
loan companies as a rule make loans only to married men it would 
appear that approximately one married man out of eight was a |vor- 
rower from these companies. 





Occupational Distribution of Borrowers En 


IN THE study under review, 29 sample small-loan companies were 
selected for study and an attempt was made to classify all borrow ers 
on an occupational basis. Reasonably accurate information is said 
to have been obtained from 28 companies reporting for 23,716 bor- 
rowers. Table 1 shows, by occupation, the number of borrowers, the 
average monthly family income, and the average amount borrowed. 
Both open and closed accounts were included in the tabulation, but 
only those borrowers were included for whom records of occupation, 
size of loan, and family income were all reported. 


TaBLE 1.-NUMBER OF BORROWERS FROM 28 SMALL-LOAN COMPANIES, IN NEW 
. JERSEY, AVERAGE MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME OF BORROWERS, AND AVERAGE 
SUM BORROWED, BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 

















AV 
Number | monthly | Average 
Status and occupation of borrower of bor- family | sum bor- 
rowers | income rowed 
of class 

Ms. Sak pitcedundnd deisinii eS pewbknntuamlblicsghabdeeiwes 23,716 | $168. 46 $169. 81 

ee A TOE Le EN Le Ee ie: PEER NI LAD Leh OO EHS 4, 965 186. 79 201. 50 

I bay 7 De a Bee Btn oan ial wie x aie acuity 4, 709 185. 93 20). 68 

Ten it daematiodumiganens 74 232: 66 217.91 

Barber shop and bathhouse proprietors. --_-_--.........-.--.-------- 155 183. 65 200. B 

Pe i i ic att ip hea me eaeprebes Medea 244 161. 13 182. 43 
Building contractors, including employing carpenters, plumbers, 

1, 103 195. 54 195. 34 

136. 51 157.02 

76 209. 54 142. 83 

251 152. 65 186. 41 

25 153. 32 152. 0 

44 166. 81 204. 57 

84 165. 02 23%. 46 

748 187, 56 216. 66 

182 227. 84 242. 0 

15 155. 33 251. 67 

4 206. 70 197. 74 

104 192. 15 24. 66 

76 185. 87 20s. 29 

8 337. 50 238, 75 














256 202.72 
12 308: 33 2s. 42 
10 206. 10 257. 30 
14 245. 00 243. 86 
2 150. 00 26,5. 00 
13 355. 76 2s4. 61 
17 211. 17 2ri1. 76 
26 185. 19 179. 42 
9 186. 67 211.11 
18 230. 56 203. 33 
69 143. 80 165. 16 
36 -256. 89 229, 17 
18 124. 44 240. 2 
4 205. 00 207. 50 
8} - 171.90 272. 0 
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28 SMALL-LOAN COMPANIES, IN NEW 


JERSEY, AVERAGE MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME OF BORROWERS, AND AVERAGE 


sUM BORROWED, BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASS—Continued 























| Average | 
Number | monthly | Average 
Status and occupation of borrower of bor- family | sum bor- 
| rowers | income | rowed 
| of class 
E mployes 0 SES os geal see PO POD ERY phone eae Cet pea nenente/e sree AIR | 18,751 | $163. 52 | $161. 42 
I didi ant Ree dabe eens (dcdns coeccacedecsrenentiscecesencwde | 838 218.10; 210,32 
i No So, Co nines ene ckebbaweckucowen 58 271. 47 234. 14 
i. onde nnsne pd cuceeseanpreccuse eee 7 446.71 | 155, 00 
SER SEGIT ESSE STS SEP a a OP wp aA We ae ne pT 12 231. 33 183. 7 
Neen ins nn nelss oss aokntneceanceaeinkmebern 2 282. 50 300. 00 
ryteen SDS. Fo c.d sods toi cs cck sews ecweccestvsanes 22 172. 05 239. 54 
I os a dieiweredneaiancemenks 34 206. 94 193, 59 
i cig og oe na comer qo hohe vosewinduwces~=kenine 58 141. 53 186. 98 
I SN ok ee Lo awetcee nes teeeten ss 24 238. 42 188. 96 
E en a ora ot gine witadnbenemei eae ean igneie 104 271. 55 214. 28 
J RS ec Pee RI CS ha Saeed eds Bt 148. 64 243. 64 
es inl a a chindige ne ch iceamskehaoa nacho 41 199. 07 165. 49 
Officials, governmental and institutional_-__-..-...---.-- NRE x aes 42 244. 79 217. 98 
Secretaries TN SoS IY Be Tate cone Te Mille Ffet Oa ep ta Ry ae 22 231. 27 215. 23 
i i ea ciaic inci ene ee ance e nun a eulined 6 242. 84 200. 83 
Nee ne ee ccgududine pense: ebeankesmbaeranecennes 322 207. 98 221. 98 
—* TRRRRRE ETSI SS ehy sk Op eee hoes Pee ihe phbieninsaieperae 73 189. 92 181. 10 
Nina ies elt nen acesdince ce cwess pean e a aktacennen 1, 350 204. 40 191. 56 
Superintendents and managers. - -.------------------------------- 356 259. 75 223. 03 
I I i ai cee inatc cease en eensns<onene 639 188. 41 177. 42 
ne a ce eae ean an eawohborwene 26 199. 35 182. 88 
Ne ee sd a aqaecbme bess cennhs cute ne 329 176. 17 185. 64 
Agents, solicitors, and commercial travelers. -----------. -------------- 1, 132 201. 47 202. 78 
GUI Gichin co ode e Als Soe ps ccccske ce ke PES ACC ee Pope ST 341 144. 82 162. 30 
CE vic wanet tends aden 05d tapanionndnaebees 1, 385 159. 05 171. 47 
Accountants, bookkeepers, and cashiers-------.-------------------- 221 177. 43 189. 32 
Post-office clerks and mail carriers---.--.....----------- sas Sea 199 158. 75 173. 10 
NT Seine wn cacces ecec tense en tn conse oe snesnnssrecees 130 144. 65 148. 88 
8 SE SOND. . bi ics cg eens Svins voice nkabivascokhen 40 141. 08 162. 00 
IUD. na nicccececn ca pace cer ncenne re sana se nasenancsae 41 120. 05 137. 80 
i wc enawesecensrandavqnnsscewshipedheneseendy om 29 181. 41 190. 69 
a ARS a a a DSi aweteeeae ate Race 725 158. 41 171. 35 
CIEE oii oc se een = Sabine eenawccevesenses 682 171. 39 168. 95 
STE Wa RRR Ee sph aI apa eae ae ace ey Ape enue trying ov 178 187. 52 163. 23 
Policemen and watchmen. -.....---__-- js amity, Aaa epee 426 165. 05 172, 88 
a a a Ns i ae ES AR ane AR i: TASS ete 6| 150.50 147. 50 
CE ESL hake eS SL. hse e dbs bbmmis athssbmemst una come 72 170. 81 161. 61 
petals aR aa tyrone were neers etek sk ope as Te ea ee el 11, 229 157. 29 151. 83 
ee Dla sie sclbe et ay sw ieab aaah ehek ins eau 82 171. 50 177. 34 
NN i nada ch momdceweb wp rndankanserdmersqenesioms 2, 051 183. 13 161. 00 
la eines cea leipsetoanteemuelTe 84 157. 61 181. 68 
SE, WEE MOEN, GOO. 0... oe cw ns cnn ne dnc ncce ns enavensbceseen 326 156. 51 147. 43 
Nt ine rnin be en ea wow enph waite cantina: 231 183. 18 175. 47 
Expressmen and truckmen ---------------- Atul Silk ce Liatizale oka soasbudapettig 1, 221 142. 65 147. 63 
Factory workers, skilled and semiskilled__-.--.---.-.-------------- 2, 303 163. 04 156. 75 
eee SMI, MUDIEIEIOG . - 5 oi in nse ik eee ne ee enes 1, 427 128. 00 130. 98 
Neen eT nn. dk ceatmeiubebownne 38 136. 92 143. 61 
Garage employees and mechanics-----------.--.-..--------------- 363 155. 52 151. 83 
Gardeners, agricultural laborers, etc... . ----.---.----------------- 162 122. 09 143. 64 
i tas eptbpansenne dso hh nntercndicbasweseune 9 154. 67 130. 00 
a ee Oe ee ca cocks se bh dhe shwomodendwnee 3 166. 00 116. 67 
Shovelers and miscellaneous laborers-_---------------------------- 923 130. 93 131. 45 
ES SRE RATE GESTS ER 108 162. 12 154. 46 
Railway trainmen and yardmen-..-.--...--.....------------------- 540 178. 61 161. 92 
aise wo lwnsskscswaeoesonhest a 32 146. 84 174. 22 
I I MO i, ss op ca nnnapocensceoncessenccdonecé 57 156. 23 132. 21 
Street-car conductors and motormen..---------------------------- 71 154. 68 144. 01 
I eens egg okt So Saas wc bbawneendaceceencs 31 122. 03 121. 35 
es EE a ice abnadh ir acceebnekes 206 186. 78 175. 26 
Cee es tinea them me saa owe haeenns 961 158. 92 160. 43 
ee ee oe kt kL Sigh pe eiebedinaendnawidieses 1, 794 127.15 138. 98 
ESE BOIS EF SESE SIO RL APEC TTT A 102 147, 69 170. 61 
Chi “a8 a i Saunas sees thUdamddnddaweseee 105 139. 30 154. 59 
GREE FEES One oe aap ee a a em Sa 176 147. 30 152. 16 
Elevator EE GN, cs cance nkdkentemnnnannee 54 134, 52 123. 61 
Janitors, ieee EE eR ARERR EMS ERNIE 302 ir 53 iT. 88 
» .- icih: hah rnncgn de can ciucundadniivkn wteideae : ° 

I NOS ss Sk nec ee eee eet s nao 231 119, 40 125. 18 
Nurses and midwives, » unskilled id ages Seutoallaini ty section ainda ceteaiteaioninidagenn 59 140. 71 155, 34 
Teen eee Ee nimnadbacercodakens aman 166; (116.73 124. 39 
ee ahs a wcocudactdcwenkesenomn 150 144. 20 | ~~--162:78 
Cee nO a kid eedeceberecaccnmeeaand 103 118. 30 128. 43 
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One-fifth of all borrowers were either employers or self-employed 
persons, and the remaining four-fifths were employees. Of the tvial 
number of borrowers, 19.86 per cent were business men; 4.62 per cnt 
were professional men; 5.69 per cent were in the managerial class. 
6.21 per cent were agents and salespeople; 5.84 per cent were cleri:al 
workers; 2.88 per cent were guardians of public safety; 47.35 per cent 
were manual workers; and 7.55 per cent were classed as servanis, 
although some occupations were included under the head of servaiits 
which are not commonly so regarded, such as barbers and hair- 
dressers, nurses, etc. 

It will be noted that the largest loans were taken out by persons in 
the professional class, business men and those in the managerial group 
coming next. The largest amount was borrowed by two men classi- 
fied as Army and Navy officers, who borrowed $300 each. The 
smallest loan recorded for a single occupation was $119 for housemaids. 


Reasons for Borrowing 


TABLE 2 gives the number and per cent of borrowers, grouped under 
five main occupational heads, reporting each specified reason for 
negotiating a loan with companies from which adequate information 
on this point was obtained. Both open and paid-up accounts were 
included. Borrowers for whom occupations were not reported were 
not included in this tabulation. 

The reasons most frequently given by all groups for wishing to 
borrow were the liquidation of existing debts and the payment of 
current household and other expenses. These two reasons accounted 
for over two-thirds of the loans negotiated by the total group of 
15,830 borrowers. Approximately one-third of the loans negotiated 
by nonprofessional business men were for business expenses, while 
less than one-fourth of the loans made to self-employed professional 
men were for this purpose. Loans to meet the expenses of illness or 
death were niore frequent among clerks and manual workers than in 
the other occupational groups. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF BORROWERS IN EACH OCCUPATION GROUP, 
BY REASON FOR DESIRING LOAN 


Number of borrowers 





































7 = 
Employers or 
self-employed Employees | 

Reason assigned for making loan | Total 
pron: | Profes-| Profes-| Cleri- | Man- 
sional | Sional | sional cal ual | 
All reasons............-.....-- hi ciecguwiichenniangue dl 3,257| 172) 541 | 2,753 | 9,107 | 15,830 
Expenses arising from illness or death. ......-.......-- 147 9 52 355} 1,172) 1,735 
SS EEC LEELA Ee _y Seireeryas 1 18 85 112 
: I hast hepitscith cr comiepnereney wttteh sy citerelignrer + Sele 1 ll 58 63 
Other. to physicians, dentists, and Pe 
ne Tesi ae 
Dy Si abet laienencine wir vine ananmcvuvtaie me a , , ie 
on of several debts.....-._-..____.-_._- 432 30 84| 487] 1,454) 2,487 
automobile _ _etdhiw Surwe we cewronc en coewews 4i oes2ecsce 13 80 266 400 
Payments on home or home site ____-__._......._- 99 8 22 Ox 237 5 
a a ie a egal a cance 15 2 3 16 4H 
ince SEN erndiniddnnoneehocakminvnanenke 210 10 27 129 542 
Re RSPR aR Pe 160 8 25| 147| 386 
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T,:BLE 2..—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF BORROWERS IN EACH OCCUPATION GROUP, 
BY REASON FOR DESIRING LOAN—Continued 


Number of borrowers—Continued 
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Employers or ; 
self-employed Employees 
i 
Reason assigned for making loan * Total i 
on- ~ s ‘3 
Profes- | Profes-| Cleri- | Man- ; 
— sional | sional cal ual I 
; 
ee 1, 070 40 17 143 324| 1,504 i 
To assist friends or relatives__.................---- bots 1 9 45 153 248 | 
CHIN is cence deen acne enenods ee core 7 55 249 | 1,012] 3,655 5, 770 | 
tRNA Nek SED ape pwontte s eae ey act 31 2 7 28 178 246 it 
ids ao ca Buccs ewan << ee Pee ve ne ee a 19 1 8 52 225 305 i 
i eg scant 36 1 3 38 226 304 : 
Furniture and house furnishings. __._-..-...._.... 38 2 8 57 235 340 ie 
Moving expenses and rent___.._._.___..__________- 74 4 12 70 351 511 ie 
epee em Mitomoniie. .......................-.-. 15 3 2 2B 72 115 3 
nth iitikneickn ssn sn2 sso sb ecnaneness 124 6 30 100 330 590 ¢ 
Travel and vacation____--_- Seg STEN P28 STE eels 7 17 3 41 54 138 253 | 
I eae os ok Ce hag ye BAM ho sae ce, 7 22 36 as 
Household and miscellaneous. _._.____.._________- 438 33 138 583 | 1,878 3, 070 7 
Comenan DU OOUN. de 227 9 34 215 780 1, 265 x 
PI i iiecthnd lc ctapainn decker eoectecswontawn a 6 26 44 93 | 
7 
Per cent of all borrowers ‘ 
iin cin ccns gigi ea nth biekedensing as eigenen wiNciacain wea 100. 00 100. 00 | 100. 00 | 100. 00 | 100. 00 100. 00 
Expenses arising from illness or death__..._.....-.---- 4.51 5. 2 9.62; 1289] 12.86 10. 96 
ES SEE EE SLM EMRE ANS (ee fo .19 . 65 . 93 Pe | 
EEE LICL ICL NORE POI CE WE Tk. cee .19 - 40 . 58 . 43 
Other payments to physicians, dentists, and 
i od oe 4.18 5. 23 9. 24 11. 84 11. 35 9. 82 
Liquidat SI ins ta vcccecacvecedasescuu ae 29. 38 33. 71 32. 16 34. 77 32. 71 32. 38 
Consolidation of several debts_.................--- 13.26 | 17.441 15.53] 17.69] 15.97 15. 71 
Payments on automobile....................-...-- Bo Was ce 2. 40 2. 91 2. 92 2. 53 
Payments on home or home site________..___-._-- 3. 04 4. 65 4. 07 3. 56 3.15 3. 25 
SR tt cr i rr a ee ee . 46 1. 16 . 55 . 58 . 48 . 51 
I a ag a Me ee 6. 45 5. 81 4.99 4. 69 5. 95 5. 80 
ERE AEE RRR en Se eS Seatac 4.91 4. 65 4. 62 5. 34 4. 24 4. 59 
es ba meas cae awa 32.85 | 23.26 3.14 5. 20 3. 56 10. 07 
‘re eee ee Or Petatives.... = =.= ee | . 58 1. 66 1. 64 1. 68 1. 57 
Current expenses..............-- ta ten wig ba dae oe dak aa 24.53 | 31.99] 46.03 | 36.76 | 40.13 36. 45 
I os Sak, 4 eh opined cmp aan .95 1. 16 1. 29 1. 02 1. 95 1. 55 
RS SE ELE CR ae Te ES SRE FS Pe . 58 . 58 1. 48 1. 89 2. 47 1.93 
EE eg eee io dinceutiaina ball 1. 10 . 58 - 56 1. 38 2. 48 1. 92 
Furniture and house furnishings......_.....__-.-- | LY 1. 16 1. 48 2. 07 2. 58 2.15 
Moving expenses and rent_....-__________-____.-.-- Pe or 2. 33 2. 22 2. 54 3. 86 3. 23 
Repairs on automobile -__..-.-...........-.------- | . 46 1. 75 . 37 . 84 .79 . 73 
LEE ES a ae De sg ree ae er | 3.81 3. 49 5. 55 3. 63 3. 62 3. 73 
er NNO sk nnn wcee nn 52 1.75 7. 58 1. 96 1. 52 1. 60 
Wed RE tick ARI SE Ee ates aia ark AE Sei a es . 2 2 .B 
Household and miscellaneous... _-__._.._.......-- | 13.45] 19.19 | 25.50] 21.18| 20.62] 19.39 
Combination of purposes_...............--........-..- | 6.98 5. 3 6. 28 7. 80 8. 58 7.99 
cg SRA: RESETS FORE RE SERIES TRS Re ep we Paar, 2 RETR 1.11 . 94 . 48 . 59 
! 




















That the size of the loan requested depended to a considerable 
extent on the purpose for which it was to be used is indicated by the 
figures given in Table 3, reproduced from the report. The smallest 
loans were negotiated to pay moving expenses and rent and the 
largest to make payments on a home or home site and for business 

urposes. The data given in Table 3 include information obtained 
rom 20 companies having adequate information as to the reasons 
of the borrowers for desiring loans, and exclude those borrowers for 
whom records were not available on both size and duration of loan..- 
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TABLE 3.—A VERAGE SUM BORROWED AND AVERAGE LIFE OF LOANS, FOR PAI! 
LOANS, BY REASON ASSIGNED FOR BORROWING 






































| 
Borrowers Loans 
Aver- | 4 
i p +S Mg 
Reason given for desiring loan i: oi B+ aon oe | sum 
Num-| ‘total | ,20t@l.| total | loan, |!" 
for all * for all | in days | '\ed 
classes classes | 
DD DO icin aiid in xtinnieidvnnivnds sancuiatcmipaed 4, 828 | 100. 00 \sz4s, 602 | 100. 00 | 237.77 | ¢ 
Expenses arising from illness or death - -__-_-__- Pee 424 8.78 | 56, 883 7. 60 | 269. 97 
I ss anne 30 - 62 4, 050 . 54 | 240. 33 
Confinement expenses______......._------------..- 13 27 1, 640 | - 22 | 231. 92 
Other payments to physicians, dentists, and 
Ed ae SRST 381 7.89 51,198 | 6.84] 273.60 
Liquidation of other debts___..___......_..-.--------- 1, 327 | 27.49 | 226,390 | 30.24 | 277.10 
Consolidation of several debts._..__.._____........-]| 660] 13.67 | 107,460 14.36 | 279.32 
Payments on automobile________..._.____._--_----- 98 2.03 | 14, 848 1. 98 | 253. 09 
Payments on home or home site _--_---__- Sep he 134 2.77 | 27,255 3. 64 | 271. 21 
Bee ee nn cael 21 . 43 2, 868 . 38 | 249. 52 
ERS IE Sea 2 a ai ey BA a crear 208 4.31 | 37,247 4.98 | 273.75 
i eee 206 4.31 | 36,703 4.90 | 291. 40 
eo cena csumugeaes 386 8.00 | 78,546 {| 10.49 | 288.65 
‘EO Gets ees Or Pelatives. ...... 222.2222 4... 52-2. 60 1.24; 10,965 1. 46 | 274. 87 
I es we cae 1,577 | 32.66 | 208,541 | 27.86 | 287.91 
II Se pe st SPs 115 2.38 | 12,380 1.65 | 271. 84 
Ne a a en aes cami alicia he 94 1.95 | 10,339 1. 38 | 262. 04 
(Rigo TREE aS alee ea er a cee aanly See Sint oad 7 1. 49 8, 060 1.08 | 308. 40 
Furniture and house furnishings - - _-_--_----_- pa 94 1.95 | 12,775 1.71 | 276. 62 
Moving expenses and rent__....._.__...-.----.-_-- 128 2.65 | 12,747 1.70 | 274. 33 
Repairs on automobile___ ____-_.__--. ESC hte gat. 28 . 58 3,505; .48 | 238.14 
ES EL LALA EEO SY 154 3.19 | 27,790 3.71 | 285. 87 
i ee uewus 58 1. 20 6, 425 . 86 | 274. 84 
ne claw cnstebaes 7 .14 1, 300 -17 | 282.71 
- Household and miscellaneous - --_-_---_-......------- 827 | 17.13 | 113,130} 15.11 | 297.71 
Combination of purposes. -__.............-.--------.--.) 309 6.40 | 53,360 7.13 | 285. 57 
M ee lal Salting iain im Sep nine ajo “dk mcaiianende | 20 41 3, 565 . 48 | 250. 20 
BL ERA IR RE A aT A SO Ree te ER me A 725 | 15.02! 110,352] 14.74 319.98 | 











Security of Loan 


Dirricutty in collecting was found to be but slightly related to 
size of income of the borrower, as the percentage of accounts uncol- 
lectible was about the same in the case of both the poorer and the 
more prosperous families. The data obtained indicate that “the 
assertion of the loan-company managers that character is one of the 
main things to be considered in making a loan is entirely correct.’ 
The report states that most of the companies are able to collect in fu 
in more than 96 per cént of all cases, but that “from 10 to 30 per cent 
of all of them are usually slow in making payments and much effort 
is expended in keeping in touch with these delinquents. In a small 
proportion of cases, collection proves impossible. The borrowers 
die, move to parts unknown, or are reduced to such straightened 
circumstances that they can not pay. Eventually these accounts 
must be written off.” 

All but 1 of the 29 companies selected for — charged the 3 per 
cent per month on unpaid balances permit by law, the one 
exception charging 2% per cent. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE OLDER WORKER 





Problem of Middle Age in Industry 


TS fact that a man’s calendar age is 40 does not explain why he 
is what he is, Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical director of the 
Life Extension Institute, declared at the Employment Security Con- 
ference of the American Management Association, held at Cleveland, 
January 30-31, 1930.' ‘‘The man over 40,” the speaker maintained, 
“is not a fixed quantity condemned to be a certain physical type. 
We are not to view him with discouragement, but rather view our- 
selves with discouragement for our failure to apply existing scientific 
knowledge in holding back the ageing of the human body and prevent- 
ing the disabilities so commonly found in middle life.” 

There is no use in saying that the man over 45 is not wanted in industrial 
| employment, because he is already entrenched there—wmillions of him—hard at 
work and doing good work. A point in his favor is that his waning vitality makes 
him more conservative. He is more stable in his attitude toward employment. 
His training and experience count for a great deal. As against this, we have his 
high death rate as well as his high impairment and sickness rate. 

Contrast the death rate in middle life with that in youth. At age 22 the death 
rate per 1000 living is 4; at age 32 it is 5; at age 42 it is 8; at age 52 it is 15; at 
age 62 it is 29; at age 72 it is 70. Men are often considered to be in their prime 
at ages between 35 and 45 but note that the death rate at 42 is double that at 22. 


The man over 40 years of age, this authority also declared, suffers 
especially from so-called silent sickness, for example, chronic diseases 
which affect the heart, blood vessels, and kidneys and which are on 
the increase in the United States. The death rate for those over 40 
years of age, in fact over 37 years of age is also on the increase as 
measured in 1920 to 1928. This decline in vitality in life’s prime is 
a conspicuous feature of the vital statistics of the United States, 
while in other civilized countries there has been an improvement in 
the death rate at every age period. 

In the paper under review it is stated that 100,000 health examina- 
tions have shown that at the age of 25 there were for each 1,000 
examined, 550 indications of the onset of this silent sickness; at the 
age of 45 there were 886 indications per 1,000 examined, and at the . 
age of 65 there were 1,700 indications per 1,000 examined. 

Various other reports made to the employment security conference 
are summarized below. 


Hiring-Age Limits 


_Unuess we do away entirely with the theory that jobs should be 
piven to those best fitted to do them, it must be agreed that reasonable 
iring-age limits merely crystallize the fact of discrimination on an 
efficiency and safety basis, which has always existed against older 
persons. This viewpoint was expressed by the industrial relations 
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advisor of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, who claim: jt 
was too difficult to teach old minds and old muscles new tricks, 
He called attention to the fact that the age-limit problem is found not 
only in industry but in agriculture, the professions, and public ser‘ ice. 
He maintained that the entrance-age limit for various types of public 
service is not so high as that which is characteristic of industry. 
Employment opportunity, the speaker contended, is neither incre:ised 
nor decreased by the publication of hiring-age restrictions when such 
limits are reasonably related to the efficiency and safety factors of the 
occupation. 

Publication of hiring-age limits for any artificial reason, such as the mistaken 
belief that pension costs may thereby be reduced, may have an adverse effect 01 
the labor market from the job seekers’ standpoint which can not be too strongly 
condemned. 

Unless old age is to mean universal retirement on savings or pension benefits, 
we must recognize that older workers can be kept in employment until very much 
more nearly the end of their lives if the salvage point of view dominates our labor 
policy. This means that workers as they grow older must be adjusted medically 
and socially to their work and to their decreasing ease of performance. The 
publication of a hiring-age limit is an aid in the administration of labor policy 
along these lines. It reduces the competition of older Workers for the few posi- 
tions which can be held by the less efficient in the particular organization. It 
increases the likelihood that the worker will remain at his familiar occupation, 
since he will realize the valuable protection afforded him in his own company and 
the barrier to reemployment in this or other companies if he should attempt to 
change his job. 


Investigation of Hiring-Age Limits in Industry 


In a recent survey, including a number of important firms employ- 
ing more than 3,000,000 workers, the Industrial Relations Counselors 
(Inc.), of New York City, found that in 42 per cent of the companies 
employing 26 per cent of the total number included in the investiga- 
tion, there was no hiring-age limit. In 40 per cent of the companies, 
however, having in their employment 61 per cent of the total workers 
covered, either all persons beyond a certain age were refused jobs or it 
was necessary to secure the consent of a higher executive doce such 
persons could be hired. In 18 per cent of the companies, representing 
13 per cent of the total workers, there was no restriction as to the 
hiring age but persons who were taken on beyond certain ages 
were not eligible for the company pension. Of the persons en- 
ployed by companies who would not hire workers beyond a certain 
age, approximately 80 per cent were on railroads and public utilities. 
Only about 17 per cent were in manufacturing companies. The 


‘ conclusion was therefore reached that there were few job opportunities 


for persons over 45 years of age who desire work with the railroads 
and public utilities but the chances are over 2 to 1 for securing 
employment in manufacturing. 

he representative of the Industrial Relations Counselors who 
reported these findings declared that hiring age limits were fixed 
primarily because of the fact that various jobs had exacting require- 
ments which could not be met by older persons. The real problem, 
from his viewpoint, is permanent and total occupational disability— 
not hiring-age limits. He considered the extraordinary amount of 
publicity given recently to hiring-age limits as largely due to the 
employment decline in manufacturing and the railroad industry. 
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Responsibility of Industrial Management for Middle-Age Obsolescence 


Tue obsolescence of workers in middle age is in great part due. to 
industry’s failure to apply scientific management in a scientific way, 
according to the professor of industrial engineering at Yale University. 
Such obsolescence occurs most frequently, he said, in cases when 

riods of managerial and engineering stagnation have preceded 
abrupt changes in the interest of intensive progress. When, how- 
ever, there has been continuity of job requirements the new and 
improved habits of skill acquired have ordinarily more than offset 
any loss in original nimbleness. Therefore, in professions and trades 
in which the basic requirements have remained stable the workers 
are paid the highest wages after middle life; carpenters, machinists, 
engineers, and executives are cited as illustrations of this. It was 
also pointed out in this paper that even in cases where the job and 
job requirements have developed fundamentally, if there has been 
continuity in such development, middle-aged workers have shown 
themselves adaptable to these changes. The explanation given for 
this is that the workers’ learning faculties, in connection with their 
job methods, have been kept alert by exercise. When, however, the 
development of new methods is sporadic and abrupt, technical ad- 
vance tends, in the judgment of this expert, to bring about the 
obsolescence of middle-aged workers. He reports that these sudden 
changes ordinarily follow periods of stagnation during which the 
learning ability of both employees and executives becomes atrophied 
and obsolete habits become deeper rooted. 


Responsibility of Obsolescent Executives for Their Own Condition 


In A paper on “How are age and technical changes affecting 
employment of executives,”’ a representative of a firm of management 
engineers placed a large part of the responsibility of the failure of 
unemployed executives to secure positions on these executives them- 
selves. He claimed that those who have lived carefully, avoided 
every kind of overindulgence, kept mentally and physically fit, kept 
up to date on technical changes, and have not allowed the zest of 
accomplishment to wane in their daily lives can secure employment 
at almost any time of life—certainly up to 60 years of age. 

The opinions of this speaker are the outcome of 26 years of pro- 
fessional experience with various concerns and thousands of execu- 
tives and within the last decade with hundreds of very high executives 
in middle life and beyond it. Age and technical changes as such, 
this management engineer holds, affect adversely the employment 


of executives to the degree ‘only that each individual fails before 40 


years of age to measure up to something worth while and that good 
executives are good executives whether they are 40 or 60. 


_ Employment Security as Affected by Technical Changes 


Tue displacement of labor through technical progress may be of 
greater importance as a means of redistributing population and _sup- 
plying labor to new or rapidly expanding industries than as a cause 
of actual a ge waaay br. b. D. Lescohier, professor of economics, 
University of Wisconsin, suggested. 
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Scientific management, whether posing under that name or not, has dir. cteq 
the attention of business managers to the importance of quantitative mes -\re. 
ment, to precision in planning, to careful records, to the systematic stu:'\ oj 
experience, to the wisdom of scrapping equipment and methods that jay. 
become obsolete, to the effectiveness of meeting competition and obta:ning 
prea by careful attention to the reduction of production costs and elimin::tjo; 
of wastes. 


The general result of the work of employment managers, this eon- 
omist pointed out, is the reduction of the total personnel, the giving 
of steady work to a larger percentage of those on the pay roll, the 
complete cutting off of some of the intermittent workers, the leveling 
of seasonal pe and troughs of employment, and the decrease of 
part-time work. 


Other Subjects of Discussion 


AmonG other papers presented at this conference was a report on 
the dismissal-wage policy of a large rubber company. The relation- 
ship between a personnel program and pension costs and the flexible 
age requirements of pension plans were also discussed. 
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California Report on the Older Worker in Industry 


N AN effort to enlist the cooperation of the employers of the State 
in a campaign to prevent discrimination against the employ- 
ment of older workers, the California Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions plans the publication of a series of bulletins on the general sub- 
ject of the older worker in industry. The first bulletin in this series, 
entitled “‘Middle-aged and Older Workers,” has just appeared. It 
constitutes a general review of existing reports and opinions, with 
some original tables and charts showing the distribution of persons 
indentatitiy employed in California by age groups, according to the 
United States Census of 1920. The conclusions of the California 
me ment, based on the material contained in the bulletin, are as 
ollows: : 

1. The arbitrary discharge of workers because of age, and regard- 
less of their fitness, is becoming a general policy. 

2. Because of the development of automatic and labor-saving 
machinery, the physical stresses and burdens of life are growing less, 
but our productive period is growing longer. i | 

3. The employment of middle-aged and older workers reduces 
labor turnover in industrial and commercial establishments. 

4. Not age, but experience and capacity and willingness to lear. 
is important in selecting and retaining employees. 

5. Success comes to people after they are 40, for seldom does mature 
judgment arrive before then. 

6. There are jobs in industry which can be graded according to 
the grades of age, ability, and experience within a community. 

7. There is needed a careful, nation-wide study of jobs, conducted 
rimarily to determine what positions the older man is capable: o! 
illing as well as the younger man, or better. ; ; 

8. Discrimination against older workers ‘is regarded by m:n 
employers as a confession of inefficient, unwholesome, and ))00! 
management. 
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9. Workers who have reached the age of 40 or 50 are surrounded 
by certain conditions in life that make them all the more careful in 
the performance of their duties. 

10. Men over 40 are doing the most important work of the world. 

11. Older employees exercise a steadying and helpful influence 
upon younger employees of an organization. 

12. If employees know that they will not be discharged because 
of their age, they will give more of their efforts in their younger years. 

13. Monotonous clerical work is suited to the wiacdiie of middle- 
aged women. 

14, Older woman workers are not more troubled by illness than 
their younger sisters. 

15. Interested employers can figure out the results obtained from 
hiring older and more experienced workers. 

16. Special attention to the problem of older workers by employers 
is urgently needed. It is the duty of American industry to keep 
older workers employed, rather than turn them adrift upon a labor 
market which refuses to absorb them. 

17. Group insurance and pension plans need not exclude older 
workers from employment. The sum of the pension may be fixed 
as a percentage for each year of service, multiplied by the number 
of years of service. This would answer the question of taking care 
of employees entering employment at an older age. Middle-aged 
and po employees would rather pay the extra group insurance 
rates due to their ages, or forego the benefits of such insurance, 
than be refused employment. 

18. Roughly estimated, refusal to hire or retain employees 45 years 
of age and over, would affect the economic interests of over one-fourth 
of gainfully employed persons in California. Lower age limits in 
hirmg and discharging would cause even greater and more wide- 
spread economic and social distress. 





Difficulty of Rochester Employment Office in Placing Older 
Workers 


 S report of the Rochester office of the division of employment 
of the New York Department of Labor calls attention to the 
difficulty that office is having in placing middle-aged workers, stating 
that ‘fone of our greatest problems is the man or woman past 50 years 
of age out of a job who is mentally and physically fit, * * * and 
the most unfortunate phase is the constantly increasing demand made 
on our service for placement of old-age applicants by over 30 organi- 
zations. The most regrettable feature is that even with an intensive 
and persistent appeal for these people we are able to place only a small 
percentage of them.’”’ Out of 370 such applicants the office was able 
to fixd employment for only 140 and the placement of this number 
required special efforts. In many cases the worker is accompanied 
to the job by a representative of the employment office, ‘‘where the 
man labeled unfit at 50 is — permanent or temporary employment 
(more often temporary than permanent) out of consideration for 
the employment bureau appeal rather than the merits of the 
applicant.” 
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While employers who have been interviewed by the employment 
office would not admit that they would discharge a good employe, 
they did admit that when they hire new men, other things being 
equal, they choose young men. ‘This is true of pattern making, 
machine shops, foundries, and in fact a majority of the basic indiis- 
tries.” ‘The office has found that the age limit for skilled workers is 
50 years and for unskilled workers 45 years, ‘‘so that a conservative 
estimate in these occupations would place the percentage of workers 
over 45 years at less than 30 per cent although in the same branchies 
of industry the average age of the executive is 65 years. * * + 
If discrimination continues at its present pace, soon it will be the 
young and the strong who are at work, leaving those over 45 in ac- 
celerating number to walk the streets.” 

In addition to the fixing of age limits for employment, modern 

machinery and group insurance are mentioned in the report as causes 
of this — problem. Several specific examples of the displace- 
ment of workers by mechanical devices are cited. “On a local con- 
tract recently one steam shovel displaced over 300 hands. In 
another case an electric unloading crane displaced 30 men, 5 doing the 
work of 35. An optical and button tumbling machine displaced 140, 
10 doing the work.”’ Group insurance is reported to militate against 
the older applicants for employment because premiums are higher 
for them. 
The Rochester office states that ‘“‘something must be done, or we 
are headed for an ever greater technical efficiency at an unprece- 
dented human cost.” It advocates ‘‘an enlarged system of labor 
exchanges and a program of public works to absorb at least a major 
portion of the worthy class of labor seekers, with a graded system of 
reduction in the hours of labor to equalize this displacement of the 
human by the increased introduction of improved labor-saving de- 
vices. If not this, an old-age pension is inevitable.”’ 
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Report of Detroit Mayor’s Labor Committee on Unemployment 


Pa antoi bet of eight officials of the city government was 
appointed by the mayor of Detroit on December 3, 1929, to study 

the immediate unemployment situation in that city and to suggest 
measures for its relief as well as for the alleviation of future unemploy- 
ment. The committee made its report under date of January 7, 1930. 

According to the report, periodic unemployment has occurred in 
the city of Detroit for many years, due to the fact that its principal 
industry is automobile manufacturing. Production in this industry 
reaches its height in early spring and declines during the latter part 
of the year, employment rising and falling accordingly. In spite of 
the fact that automotive production in 1929 was unusually high, un- 
employment is said to have been particularly severe in Detroit during 
the latter part of the year. It is reported that approximately 5,600,- 
000 motor vehicles were produced in the United States in 1929, the 
normal production figure being placed at between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000. 

The survey showed that apparently everything possible was being 
done by the public utilities, the construction industry, and by the 
municipal departments to relieve the immediate situation. The fol- 
lowing question therefore arose: “‘If Detroit experienced such a de- 
cided unemployment situation in 1929 with 5,600,000 vehicles pro- 
duced, what particular industry will take up the slack if only 5,000,000 
cars are produced in 1930? Public construction can not take up the 
slack. * * * People will not buy real estate; they will not buy 
homes, and many other things that are so desirable if they feel that 
after a period of time there is a possibility of losing their equity due 
to unemployment with resultant inability to continue or complete 
payments due to wage loss. Until such time as our citizenry can be 
afforded confidence of steady employment and steady income, even 
though it necessitates shorter hours and possibly lesser income, 
Detroit, and the entire Nation, is going to suffer.” 

It is the opinion of the committee that “the present methods utilized 
to only alleviate unemployment are obsolete” and that “merely to 
speed up governmental construction and to request our railroads 
and our public utilities to expedite their programs to alleviate the 
present situation is only a temporary experiences and does not in 
any way approach the final solution of the periodic unemployment 
situation in so far as Detroit as a municipality is concerned,.or the 
Nation asa whole.” . 

The final answer to the unemployment situation in Detroit, the 
committee believes, rests with the business institutions, ‘principally 
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the automotive.” It is recognized that the fluctuations in producti. yn 
in the latter industry are largely due to the “‘seasonal demands wit} in 
the industry and the desires of the public,” but “the conditions mist 
be changed throughout the automotive industry by the education of 
the public on what is best for it, first, and secondly, that which is 
best in so far as general business and the employment of labor «re 
concerned. * * * The stabilization of employment in the auio- 
motive industry would not only be an act of humanity to workmen, 
but it would probably result in the production of better cars at lower 
cost. The violent c anges in output cost the automotive industry 
in lessened efficiency of the workmen and in unused plant equipment. 
This cost is hard to calculate, but it is tremendous. Future stabiliza- 
tion in output would be advantageous to the public, to the workmen, 
and to Detroit and the Nation, and a program benefiting all parties 
should certainly be put into effect, in spite of the many recognized 
objections, as rapidly as the industry can educate the public to the 
necessity.’’ The committee states that “an entirely different eco- 
nomic set-up” must be considered, and indorses suggestions looking 
toward this end made by a business analyst and statistician connected 
with one of the automobile companies. This statistician is quoted 
as stating that the primary cause of uneven production is the fact that 
most people prefer to buy a new car in the spring and summer; that 
tremendous fluctuations in output are more pronounced now than 
they were several years ago; that the industry is moving away from 
stabilized output rather than toward it; and that the industry must 
adopt radical changes to prevent greater seasonal unemployment in 
the future. His suggestions, as given in the report, are as follows: 

i. A reduction in price in winter. An increase of price in summer. This is 
to stimulate buying in winter. 

2. Scientific control of field stocks of unsold cars so output will be greater 
than retail sales in the winter, and less than retail sales in the summer. 

3. The public should be induced to look on a car as a means of transportation, 
and not as a bonnet or a dress where style changes every time the moon chang:s. 
* %* * that we should get over the craze for model changes Spsage fundamental 
changes in car designs are not numerous), and that the blame for this is that the 
public demands constant change and will get it, and pay dearly for it. 

4. The things the automotive industry and the public must do to stabilize 
employment in the industry * * * are as follows: 

(a) Adopt a sliding scale of prices varying with the seasons. 

(6) Make less frequent model changes. 

(c) Change models in summer rather than winter. 

(d) Eliminate winter automobile shows. 

é) Keep accurate records of stocks, sales, and production. 
Exercise sound judgment in forecasting sales. 
g) Adopt production schedules which will cause field stocks to rise and fall 
in a predetermined scientific manner. 


In addition to the above changes the committee believes that « 
change in the plan in effect in Detroit of charging full price for license 
plates for vehicles purchased previous to September 1 would be 
advantageous and recommends that charges be prorated for thie 
balance of the year from date of purchase. ‘‘To many people thie 
difference in cost is very little, while to others it amounts to a greut 
deal, and we surmise that in the latter months of the year there are 

ble purchasers of vehicles who will not pay for a full six months’ 
icense merely to sperme a car during possibly November and D-- 
cember, and, therefore, withhold purchase until spring.” The suy- 
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gestion is.also made that ‘‘all business organizations employ onl 
Detroit citizens until such time as they are all gainfully employed, 
and that efforts be utilized to discourage new workers from coming to 
Detroit until conditions have been rectified by balanced production, 
or other demands have accrued that are sufficient to insure steady 
work for those already. within the confines of the municipality.” 





Production and Employment Stabilization by Packard Motor 
Car Co. 


HE plan of the Packard Motor Car Co. for the stabilization of 
4% production and employment was discussed by Mr. Alvin Macau- 
ley, president of the company, in a recent published interview from 
which the information following is taken: 

Mr. Macauley believes that much of the present unemployment 
is due to unwise production methods. He states that the plan of the 
average manufacturer seems to be to rush production when the period 
of heavy selling comes, and to keep his factory running day and night, 
and perhaps Sundays, to meet the demand. Then when the demand 
slackens he shuts down his plant, leaving his employees to their own 
resources. In Mr. Macauley’s opinion ‘‘there 1s something funda- 
mentally wrong, unwise, and unscientific in this procedure.” He 
believes that there should be careful, scientific, advance analysis of 
the probable demand and the operation of plants on a virtually 
uniform level throughout the year. 

In line with this view the Packard Motor Car Co. gathers from 
every available source data which will enable it to decide what the 
year’s production should be. When the number of cars to be manu- 
factured is decided upon, this number is divided by 12 to obtain the 
monthly production figure. The company therefore produces ‘no 
more cars when demand is heavy than when it is light, the demands 
for the big selling months being met from the surplus produced in the 
periods when demand is less active.” 3 

Mr. Macauley stated that if the employment and earning power of 
the worker are to be stabilized ‘‘every manufacturer whose business 
will allow it should regard as a prime essential the creation of a reserve 
fund that will enable him to keep production on an even keel and carry 
ried stock to the periods when there is heavy demand in the market 
for his goods. ‘True, it will cost him some money in interest on capital 
invested, but this will be far more than offset. by lower production 
costs, by the contentment of his employees, by their zeal and loyalty, 
and by lessening the turnover in labor, which always is expensive.”’ 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Women in Limited-Price Chain Stores 


ga: United States Women’s Bureau has recently published 
bulletin (No. 76) in which the results of 18 State surveys during 
nine years, 1920 to 1928, inclusive, concerning women employed in 
5-and-10-cent stores and limited-price chain » Racrereienin stores are 
brought together, with the addition of data concerning wages and 
earnings for a week in the closing months of 1928 secured by an 
inquiry covering 6,000 women in such stores. 

he workers studied are predominantly a youthful group. Of 
3,086 women reporting as to age, 28.3 per cent were under 18 years, 
and another 28.3 per cent were 18 and under 20 years; 26.2 per cent 
were 20 and under 25, and only 17.1 per cent, approximately one- 
sixth of the group, were aged 25 years and over. aturally among 
such youthful workers the unmarried predominated, 82.1 per cent of 
the 2,938 reporting on this point being single, 11.4 per cent married, 
and 6.5 per cent widowed, divorced, or separated. Slightly over two- 
fifths (41.2 per cent) of the 2,730 women reporting had been in the 
trade under one year, 21.8 per cent for one year and under two, 14.4 
per cent for two years and under three, and only 1.5 per cent for 10 
years and over. 

For five days in the week the daily hours varied from under eight 
to nine, but on Saturday they were sometimes much longer. How- 
ever, on Saturday two-fifths (41.8 per cent) of the 5,224 women 
scheduled had nine hours or less; 28.4 per cent had over 9 up to and 
including 10 hours, while not far from one-third had a day of more 
than 10 hours, running up to as high as 12 and under 12% hours. 
Even including this long day, the weekly hours for three-fifths (63.8 
per cent) were under 54, while 11.8 per cent had exactly 54. A 
striking fact is that the hours worked were frequently fewer than those 
permitted by law. 

In the States having legislation regulating hours 3,988 women were reported. 
The daily, weekly, Hi Saturday schedules were shorter than the legal maximum 
for, wg 71 ity 86.7, 70.6, and 36.6 per cent of the women in these States. 
In five States in which the law restricted hours to 9 daily, with a weekly limit, 
67.6 per cent of the women had daily, 62 per cent had gga og 33.5 per cent 
had Saturday hours shorter than the maximum permitted. e data show that 


all chains had introduced into many of their stores hour schedules shorter than 
those allowed by law. 


The wage study confirmed the general belief as to the low-wage 
level of workers in such stores. ages varied according to ¢c0- 


graphical location, the size of the city, and the particular chain to 
which a given store belonged. The study made in 1928 covered 


6,061 ‘women in 179 stores in 18 States and in 5 additional cities. 


he median of the week’s earnings for these women was $12, the 
50 [550] 
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medians for the various States ranging from $8.80 in Maryland to 
$16 in California. There was much diversity in the individual earn- 
ings on which these medians were based. “In every locality but 
Georgia, Rhode Island, and South Carolina some women earned less 
than $5. The highest earnings in a State ranged from less than $12 
in Mississippi to $45 in Ohio.” 

Weekly rates were higher than weekly earnings, the median rate 
being $13, which was 7.7 per cent above the median of their earnings. 

In 14 States and 5 cities the median of the rates was the same as that of the 
earnings; it was above that of the earnings in four States, in two of these by as 
much as 10 per cent. The lowest rates ranged from $5 and under $6 in Ohio to 
$11 and under $12 in California and Kentucky; in cities, from less than $10 in 
New York to as high as $13 in Milwaukee. In every State but one and in every 
city some women earned less than the lowest rates, the proportions of the total 
ranging from 2 per cent in Ohio to 24.4 per cent in Milwaukee. No woman 
had earnings in excess of the highest rate fixed. 


The part-time job appears to play a prominent part in the manage- 
ment of these chain stores. In the 1928 study, in addition to the 
6,061 women who formed the basis of the study, 1,776 were found 
who worked only on Saturday. Their earnings for this day ranged 
from $1, received by some women in Maryland, Missouri, and Ten- 
nessee, to $3.50 received by two women in Chicago. 
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Overtime Work of Women in New York State 


HE New York Bureau of Women in Industry has recently issued 

in the Industrial Bulletin for January, 1930, some data taken 
from an unpublished study of the legal regulation of overtime work 
for women in factories and mercantile establishments, made in the 
fall of 1929. Schedules were received from 132 factories and 58 mer- 
cantile establishments, employing approximately 10,000 women. 
The New York law sets an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week for women 
in such plants, but permits overtime not to exceed 78 hours os 
the year; in addition, mercantile establishments are freed from al 
hour limits for the week preceding Christmas. The purpose of the 
study was to gain some idea of the real need for overtime. Is it 
really, as its advocates claim, necessary in order to care for seasonal 
peaks and emergencies? and, if so, how is the present allowance 
related to the need? 

Of the 190 plants from which information was received, 69 seemed 
to use overtime only occasionally and were excluded from the discus- 
sion, which deals with 121 plants, which apparently had a more or 
less definite purpose in the use made of overtime. 

Apparently the 73 factories and the 48 mercantile establishments, included in 
these 121 plants, held different theories on the distribution of their 78 hours of 
yearly overtime. Factories, to a much greater extent than stores, bore out the 
claim that overtime is necessary for seasonal peaks and emergencies. Sixty-seven 
per cent of the factories but only 17 per cent of the stores used overtime during 
their busy seasons or in emergencies. However, it must be kept in mind that the 
busiest season for mercantile establishments, the week preceding Christmas, is 
exempt from all restrictions on working hours and therefore stores do not. have 
to use any of their 78 hours of yearly overtime during this rush period. J 


The following table shows the purpose for which overtime was used 
by the 121 plants. 
[551] 
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NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS USING OVER [xx 
; FOR SPECIFIED PURPOSES 
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The 46 factories using overtime during their busy season represen ted 
a variety of industries. Clothing factories led with 26 plants, the 
food industry was next with 6, textiles had 5 plants, shoes, metals, 
and furniture each had 2, and sails, bakelite specialties, and the laundry 
industry each had 1. The spring was the busy season for a larger 
number of plants than any other, but fall, summer, and winter were 
each the busy season for some, and a number of plants had more than 
one busy season during the year. 

Emergencies, it will be noticed, accounted for overtime in only four 
cases. The three factories which gave this reason explained the 
emergencies as due to the breakdown of machinery, an unexpectedly 
large volume of orders during the spring and fall of 1929, and shortage 
in production for one week in January only. The mercantile estab- 
lishment used its overtime mainly when a new hardwood floor was 
being laid, when, since the work was done at night, the stock had to 
be removed every night after the store was closed, and replaced before 
it was opened in the morning. 

The largest group of plants, however, used overtime regularly in 
order to increase their working time. Of these, 53, or 82.8 per cent, 
definitely planned to use all the overtime allowable that they mizht 
work the maximum hours permitted by law. The factories distributed 
this overtime in various ways; the stores regularly used it on Satur- 
days, wpon'g four so planned it that they could use overtime on other 
days as well. 


Seven factories planned to use their overtime so that the plants could be 
operated on a 5-day week. One plant operated on a 5-day basis for the entire 
year, working overtime for one-half hour on three days of each week. The other 
six plants ran on a 5-day week for only part of the year, usually during the summer 
months. These plants either worked one hour or one-half hour overtime daily 
for five days a week. 


_ It is admitted that the investigation is not sufficiently extensive to 
justify a conclusion as to whether, in a State as large as New York, the 
demand for overtime is really based on seasonal or emergency grounds. 

* * * Nevertheless, the factremains that of the 121 plants employing aroiind 
10,000 women, 57 worked overtime during their busy seasons or in emerge ics, 


while 64 firms spread their overtime throughout the year in order to 
operite their plants ona longer daily or weekly basis. 
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Maternity Legislation for Working Women in Foreign Countries 


HE labor laws of various foreign countries which make provisions 

for maternity benefits are reviewed in a mimeographed report of 
the International Labor Office entitled ‘‘The Protection of Women in 
Industry and Commerce before and after Childbirth” (Geneva, 
January, 1929). The following data are taken from the third edition 
of the study. In the introduction to the report, attention is called to 
the obvious influence of the 1919 draft convention concerning mater- 
nity benefits, upon subsequent legislation for the protection of women 
before and after childbirth, even in countries where the convention 
has not been ratified. It will be recalled that the draft convention 
was adopted at the First International Labor Conference, held in 
Washington, D. C. 


Employment Restrictions 


Scope.—The draft convention is applicable to both industry and 
commerce,’ ‘‘industry”’ being defined as work in mines, factories, 
building, and transport, except those undertakings in which the only 
employees are members of the same family. The meaning of ‘‘com- 
merce” under the convention is “any place where articles are sold 
or commerce carried on.” In national provisions ‘‘commerce” 
includes employees in offices, shops, hotels, restaurants, and similar 
undertakings, and in warehouses. Although the scope of the national 
maternity laws varies considerably in details, it corresponds in general 
with the draft convention. This is particularly the case with provi- 
sions enacted after the adoption of the convention. 

Application —In the convention ‘“‘woman” means any female 
person, regardless of age, nationality, or marital status, and “child” 
means any child, legitimate or illegitimate. Except in the case of 
benefits, these words have the same significance in national maternity 
legislation.” 

Rest periods.—Under the convention a woman is not permitted to 
work during the six weeks after her confinement and is entitled to 
leave six weeks before on producing a medical certificate stating that 
she will probably be past ui within that period. In the national 
laws the length of the rest period ranges from 4 to 12 weeks in all, 
and a medical certificate is usually required before a prospective 
mother may leave her work. 

Retention of employment—Under the convention the woman’s 
position must be kept open for her during the periods of rest, and 
there is a similar provision in most of the national laws for the pro- 
tection of women at such periods. The convention allows, under 
certain conditions, for an extension of the period during which the 
employer is precluded from dismissing the woman. An extension is 
also provided for in some of the national laws, and varies in length, 
Pein for example, 3 weeks in France and 10 months in Yugoslavia. 

The principal employment restrictions in national maternity 
legislation in various countries are shown in Table 1. A blank in the 
columns of the table usually means that the International Labor 
Office had no information. ae 


1 The principle of the convention was applied to agriculture by a recommendation of the third session of 
the International Labor Conference, 1921. 
? See section on benefits for exceptions. 
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TaBLE 1.—PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF WASHINGTON DRAFT CONVENTION (yp 
OF NATIONAL LAWS ON RESTRICTION OF EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN BE! \)R 
AND AFTER CHILDBIRTH IN VARIOUS FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

















— 
Rest periods | 
{ 

Dis- | « 
4 Nurs-| ‘ °™- 
Country Law applicable to— — of missal ing in- 
; Weexs Exten-| Pre- ltervals| 0Ty 
Llan al- cluded ' | ¢ ‘he 

lowed | 

Before| After | 
Washington convention______._- Industry and commerce_. 6 6 Yes... Yes..| Yes__| No. 
Re ae RSE EE RAR Saar gy Braap. (2 Si I 6 2 ae a 6 6 | Yes..; Yes_.| Yes__| Yes. 

Australia: | 
New South Wales__________- II, acs shin tox cashtvacaand None, 4 No...) No...| No._ | No. 
West Australia. __.___..__.._|__... © “ip DELETEUSER GLa 6 6 | No..-| No._.| No___| No. 
Ausra. 522 a ee rd a a Industry and commerce-. 6 6 | No..-; No...| No__-| No. 
i os ea RES Sean None. 4 | No..-.| No..-| No___| No. 
Brasii: Seo: Panio...............- 5 TERT ERED ee 1] 11 | No...| No_..| No__-| No. 
Bulgaria._______- Ser Seer Industry and commerce._| 212 (3) No..-.| Yes_.} Yes_-| No. 
Canada: British Columbia______|_.--- te, a wb lel anncs are 6 6 | Yes..| Yes._[| Yes__| No. 
RG gar kgs 5 RE RERRRARE ipo taeat 440 420 | No...| Yes..| Yes__| Yes. 
Commerce. ..........-..- 1] 11} Yes..| Yes_.| No.__} No. 
NS ieee eo odo Maan pres 5 5 | No__-| No__.| No-__-| No. 
II ty as oa ee | Gee er aE SS Py eee: Pee Sees SY ec. kat Yes 
ete Pe ES ost eS Commerce... ...-.-.... None.} None.} No_._| No._.| Yes__} No. 
Czechoslovakia__._.__....._._..- Industry and commerce-- 6 6 | No__.| No__.| No__-| No. 
SE SSS ERE SO et Industry __:-.--{.....-...| None 4! No._.| No..-; Yes_-| Yes. 
SE ies nish Seles wip b anode Industry and commerce-.- 2 4} No._.| No__-| No_--| No. 
ME no ee i ou 5 acer UR sir kos Kon eens 4 | None.| No__-| No__-| No___| No. 
Commiareg: oii... 6 | None.; No__.| No__.| No___| No. 
(RR Rae a eae OTF Industry and commerce._| *#12/| (%) Yes_.| Yes_.| Yes__| Yes. 
MNS, oo 52 oo oes J AERIS SS aes 6 6 | Yes__| Yes__| Yes__| No. 
CAO ONO os. ST 2 ee ae eee None 4 | No_-_-| No_.-| No__-_| No. 
(tain ae Saale aed Seta iige i Industry and commerce-- 6 6 | Yes_.| Yes__| Yes__| No. 
CR 2.3.54 <<. hl Ci Gi dA betel _  UNBBES 2G Tres Sime: 4 5 | Yes..| Yes_.| Yes__| No. 
ee eee _ SR eSB 6 6 | Yes_.| Yes__| No___| No. 
Irish Free State__................ ROARS Aaa, 4 | No...| No...| No___| No. 
__: Se elec ean Rae rere eS 0 Er EPs es None 11 | No...j No...| Yes__| Yes. 
pT ee Des es Sls idk oa dhe ee | aR RRREGE Ie Bia ier 4 6 | No...| No._.| Yes__} No. 
Rg ih8 Ss ccd dled Genes Industry and commerce... 4 8 | No...| Yes__| Yes__| No. 
a ey EERE EE NOEee 6 6 | No_..| No_..| No__-| No. 
SEEPS ea Industry and commerce-- 6 6 | No___} No__-| No___| No. 
PUI so ok oe TONG = 5 5c 18} @® No...| No_..| Yes_.| No. 
ES RSE ESE | SACI Re pigs: 41 No..-| No.__| No___| No. 
EE ar ss aes eae ie, jal La? | OPED RAE YS Beane 4 6 | No__.| Yes__| Yes__| No. 
ES aS ag ge re ga aa Industry and commerce__| ‘20 440) Yes._| Yes__| Yes__| Yes. 
ERR Sis Speen peiaeate SRe Het RETESET ae Baas 6 6 | No_..| Yes..| Yes__| Yes. 
MI Sk plo yes se Tk ge ON EP EE LAE Sse ara 6 4 | No...| No...| Yes__| Yes. 
PSS AEN SPR ames ees TE See ited Seren ee 6 6 | Yes..| Yes__| Yes__} Yes. 
___. TFS SaaS 2% Commerce. ...........__- 12 11} No...| No...| Yes__| No. 
ESSE aan [SRSA oe ae 4 8 | No..-| No_..| No___| No 
EAE GRRE Sa eg a Industry and commerce_- 6 6 | Yes..| Yes__| Yes__| No. 
a eo epee temes 19 NES SRS PCL ES ON 2 6 | No_._| No__.| Yes__| No. 
sR ae ey fT ) OBE ESE ae 6 | Yes..| Yes_.| No___| No 
Wee 2 _.| Industry and commerce__| None.| None.| No_..| No_..| Yes__| No. 
2 ERE eee eae a, SAIS gE EEE 12 3.1 Vos. i Yee. | Yes..| Yes. 


























1 Month or months. 4 Days. 
? Including rest both before and after confinement. ‘5 Some rest period; number of weeks not specified. 
3 See preceding column. 


Benefits 


Scope.—In some cases the scope of the provision for cash and 
medical benefits is broader than that of the provision regarding com- 
pulsory rest. This arises from the fact that the benefits are fre- 
quently regulated by compulsory sickness insurance laws which 
apply to all employed persons whose wages are under a certain amount. 

Mewlaalind.-te far as benefits are ee the distinction of 


nationality is made only in Australia under the Commonwealth 


- maternity allowance act of 1912 as amended in 1928, which covers 


only British subjects settled in Australia or women who were origina!|y 
British subjects but whose husbands are aliens. 
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Cash benefits—There-are two principal kinds of cash benefits—a 
lump sum payable when the child is born, as in Australia and Great 
Britain, or an allowance so long as the woman is incapacitated for 
work. In some countries, Germany, for example, provision is made 
for both a lump sum and an allowance for the incapacity period. 

The amount of these benefits varies. The draft convention fixes no amount 
but merely stipulates that the benefits shall be sufficient for the healthy main- 
tenance of the mother and child while the mother is absent from her work, and 
that no mistake of the medical adviser in estimating the date of the confinement 
shall preclude the woman from receiving benefits up to the date on which con- 
finement actually takes place. In practice the amount varies from half to 
full, or nearly full, wages, the modern tendency being to make it equal to full 
wages. Often this allowance is augmented by an additional benefit, payable 
weekly, to mothers who nurse their own children. The law frequently stipulates 
that the woman shall perform no remunerative work while in receipt of cash 
benefits nor is this unreasonable, since the object of the benefit is to assure com- 
plete rest for her. The cash benefit when it is an allowance usually continues 
during the whole of the statutory periods of absence, but the nursing benefit may 
go on for considerably longer (e. g., 6 or 12 months, or until the child is weaned). 


Medical benefits —Under the laws of some countries a woman may 
choose between cash benefits or treatment in a maternity home. 

Source of benefits—Under the convention, provisions may be made 
for benefits by the State or by a social insurance system. In most 
countries such benefits are paid from sickness insurance funds to 
which the State, the employers, and the workers contribute. The 
payment of cash benefits by these funds is almost always contingent 
upon the insured person’s having been a member for a certain time, 
which varies from 3 to 10 months from the date of entry into in- 
surance. This regulation, however, may be waived by most funds. 
Medical treatment is accorded by the majority of funds, irrespective 
of the length of time persons have been members. 

Table 2 gives the main national legal provisions concerning mater- 
nity benefits in the countries specified. In some countries the scope 
of the acts extends beyond industry and commerce. Details of such 
extension are not shown in this table. It will be noted, however, 
that in Australia, Saskatchewan, and Estonia all women? are included. 
TABLE 2.-—PROVISIONS FOR MATERNITY BENEFITS IN CASH OR MEDICAL SERVICES 


IN WASHINGTON DRAFT CONVENTION AND IN NATIONAL LAWS OF VARIOUS 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
































j Benefits 
| 
Country Provisions applicable nies Ce 
to— ed- | an 
Cash ical | med- Source 
ical 
| 
Was ton convention.__| Industry and commerce._| Yes..| Yes..| Yes..| Public funds or insurance. 
Aust , all States........ All WOU a sk Yes..}| No__.j.._.-.-- Public funds. 
pL SSE eae eee ne Industry and commerce__| Yes..| Yes.) Yes_.| Insurance. 
> ease SS SESS LES Yes..| No...| No... 
Se Industry and commerce._| Yes..| Yes..| Yes__| Insurance. 
Canada: Saskatchewan._..| All women......._...___- SEES: Ty SAS Public funds. 
OM aasseecisc-.<-.- Industry and commerce._| Yes..| Yes..| Yes_-| Insurance. 
| GETTER p SES RE (2). 
Czechoslovakia........._.. Industry and commerce._| Yes._| Yes..| Yes.-| Insurance. 
J SSR: ES EE Ee Yes..| Yes..| Yes_- Do. 
Sane All women_...........__. Yes..| Yes..| Yes-. Do. 
4, 5 a Industry and commerce..| Yes..| Yes..| Yes-- Do. 
J Sa Seiaatl RR SRE EE Yes._| Yes..| Yes. Do. 


‘Restrictions as to nationality in Australia. 
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TABLE 2.—PROVISIONS FOR MATERNITY BENEFITS IN CASH OR MEDICAL SER\ ic p< 
IN WASHINGTON DRAFT CONVENTION AND IN NATIONAL LAWS OF VAr joes 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued . 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
































Benefits I 
} Ba a 
Country Provisions applicable Cash spi 
to— Cash | Med-| and Source : 
ical ned ir 
Ur 
a i 
Great Britain_...._.._......| Industry and commerce__| Yes__| Yes._| No.._| Insurance. - 
Greece... ___. TS EA a td « Oe ocaceeccecsccna. J} OOS.) 2 8 a 
Guatemala _ - APE I Sey OE _ NS RR a ans NOS Sle ps ae See Os Employer. yr 
EE FS “oneal Pat -| Yes..| Yes_.| Yes__| Insurance. | 
SPORE kag! “ergs Yes_.| Yes_.| No... Do. wl 
MGA we oe but a | Industry______- oT Rees of Pee ete 2 Do: 
SERS arian Site: _ SSSR Se: Yes__| Yes__| Yes__ Do. sh 
itive syed <svnnye | Industry and commerce._| Yes._| Yes_.| Yes_. Do. re 
{rae Rasta ___ RENRSS iin ate Yes_.| Yes..| Yes. Do. 
ce Ws ea es Yes__| Yes__| Yes__ Do. to 
New Zealand.......____ ___ EEE TRS Ee aRle Fe OE Yes._| Yes..| No__.| Voluntary insurance f 
SPT: Industry and commerce._| Yes__| Yes. -_/In part| Insurance. 0 
eT aa ae sah RNS Acetate aed pi eS ee Beal Employer. al 
ESE esbee iii cs ssh .| Yes..| Yes_.| Yes._| Insurance. 
Portugal. __ " bi: badER) A ERR ei eG to Red Seek eS {*). W 
_ | SSS Sa eae er eat Commerce. .-_...._....- Yes_.| Yes._| Yes__| Insurance , 
a... ..... ke ie cages aac ce Ta. | eet... b). it 
South Africa... ......_.___- ae tee ee tien Yes. .| No-..-!_....-- blic funds e( 
EE SIRE Industry and commerce__| Yes_. Yes. | Yes. .} Insurance. : 
IM oR des ite AiR aie Sees 4 SO Se Si ER. MR Do. W 
| PRE eee Me Wcaieu otitis s. 23 Yes_.| Yes__| Yes_- Do. Ir 
| ! ) 
* Possibly employer. i 
° *No certain information. fh 
> . . * . . . 0 
National maternity legislation in certain countries makes rest e 


compulsory but includes no provision for the payment of benctits 
This does not always mean, however, that benefits are not paid, as 
relief may be granted under local or municipal regulations, or as in 
the case of Canada, under mothers’ pensions acts. 

Other benefits Among other benefits are grants to defray funeral 
expenses, which are provided in 17 countries. In 15 countries 
maternity benefits are accorded near relatives of insured persons as 
shown in Table 3. 


3.—COUNTRIES EXTENDING MATERNITY BENEFITS TO WIVES OR OUIIER 


TABLE 
NONINSURED FEMALE MEMBERS OF THE INSURED PERSON’S FAMILY 























Benefits 
Country 
Money Nursing Medical 
} 
p NES pee aa eR ia eis 2 Le Saad OR, eet RR eae Yes. 
MER Caer ene laroesamememmmccsemt Sh CRN SLT Th ete eine Ee Re cley a NS an iaeeemieae | By payment of extra premium 
Czechoslovakia. ......_......... One-half regular_..| Reduced__._.____- Yes. 
Lt ERE epee ee REGEN 5 SEES PEE ESE a ae pesos 
BRST ag ie REE AY Reduced_._..._.._.| Reduced_........_| Yes. 
CRUE SONOS ces oc ON eo Hock hp AUTEN arial wks n ccadine 
ghddink othe & ax ad wS pp SARE Rue G aia OE EE SCE Ce re a re See Yes. 
Irish Free State_.__....._....... pI: see DETTE Te lies ere 
Ss Sees 2 2 Tae piacere ram ai RTH eS Optional. _........ 
Wes unnstos Lo gee Ms as ad a Baa i fst 
EEE ae ee eee FOR. s aaa tasdcksive Yes. 
N Pee desert cass Ra SO Me ios eke stan Pete SSE. 
Poland. ee TRON PONDS RT fm AEE i PEON SK. RR One-half regular._.| Yes. 
PS cobs. nib oy oi cs98 DRC pe ee. cA Soe ncceann tied Yes. 
Bi SRE ree Mee tree Yes, ae NG Cb 4: sic Yes. 
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Us Maternity Benefits in Bombay 


a URING 1929 the Government of India passed an act (No. VII 

of 1929, gazetted May 23, 1929), effective July 1, establishing 

~ a maternity benefit for all women employed in factories within a 

specified district, with. the proviso that this district may be extended 

from time to time by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette. 

Under its terms every woman working in a factory is entitled to a 

"4 maternity benefit, to be paid by her employer, of 8 annas (18 cents) 

a day for three weeks before and four weeks after her confinement, 

provided she had been employed in the factory of the employer from 

whom she claims it for a period of not less than six months before 

she leaves on account of her approaching confinement. In order to 

receive the benefit she must at the proper time give notice in writing 

to her employer that she expects to be confined within one month 

following, that she wishes to have the maternity benefit paid to her, 

and that she will not work in any employment during the period for 

which she receives benefit. During her absence after such a notice 

it is unlawful for the employer to dismiss her. Should she die in 

confinement the benefit is payable only for the days up to and includ- 

ing the day of her death. The maximum period for which benefit 

may be claimed is seven weeks. Should she work in a factory within 

four weeks of her delivery, having claimed benefit, she is liable to a 

fine not exceeding 10 rupees ($3.65). Violation of the act on the part 

of the employer renders him liable, on conviction, to a fine not 
exceeding 500 rupees ($182.50). 
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Minimum Wage Law and Harvard University 


ARVARD University has recently attracted a good deal of 

attention by its attitude toward woman employees falling 
within one of the categories covered by the awards of the Massua- 
chusetts Minimum Wage Commission. 

The incident arose from the discharge by Harvard University during 
November and December, 1929, of some 20 women employed as 
cleaners in Widener Library. Some of them applied for work at an 
employment agency, and a clergyman, becoming interested in one 
of them, wrote to President aa to inquire into the circumstances 
of her discharge, and received a reply confirming the woman’s state- 
ment. 

“IT have inquired into the discharge of Mrs. Emma T. from the Widener 
Library,’’ wrote President Lowell under date of December 30, ‘‘and I find that 
the minimum wage board has been complaining of our employing women for 
these purposes at less than 37 cents an hour, and hence the university has felt 


constrained to replace them with men. Some of them, I hope many of them, 
will be able to be employed at some other work in the university.”’ 


The dispatch to the Baltimore Sun of January 17, 1930, from which 
this letter is quoted contained also the substance of an interview with: 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner of the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries, who is in charge of minimum- 
wage inspection. Miss Johnson explained that the rate established 
in 1921 for cleaning women employed for less than 42 hours a week 
was ‘‘not less than 37 cents an hour, provided the total for the hourly 
rate need not exceed $15.40 per week.”’ 

Inquiry disclosed that the women who work in the Harvard dormitories «are 
paid 32 cents an hour. From one of them it was learned that upon complaint 
from the minimum wage board concerning their pay in violation of the decree, 
Harvard officials conferred with the State Department of Labor and rearrange( 
the nature of the dormitory women’s work somewhat that they could be classed 
as chambermaids, a category not covered by the minimum wage law. It was 
disclosed further that the cleaning women at the Fogg Art Museum, while 0:1!) 
paid 35 cents by the university, received the additional 2 cents an hour in coi- 
pliance with the decree from an alumnus interested in the museum. 

The publication of these statements caused discussion both in thie 
newspapers and in the State legislature, where a proposal was male 
to secure the repeal of the laws exempting the real and persons! 
estate of Harvard College from taxation.  hatheatally. the discus- 
sion of this proposal brought out the fact that setting a minimw:) 
wage for cleaning women had in 1919 been opposed on the grou 
that it would lead to their dismissal and the employment of mei. 
Toward the end of January, the university took official notice of tlie 
criticism it had incurred, its comptroller sending a letter of explan:- 
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‘ion to the editor of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, and on February 
7 the treasurer presented a formal ‘‘statement of facts’’ to the rules 
committee of the house. 

According to the comptroller’s letter, the college had, since 1921, 
been reorganizing the administration of its business departments,. 
bringing the caretaking of the buildings under a central control. 
In 1929 it was decided to bring Widener Library into this system, 
which would lead to the substitution of men for women as cleaners. 

+ * * At that time I wrote the minimum wage commission that we pro- 
posed to replace the women cleaners in Widener Library with men as soon after 
July 1, 1929 as we had opportunity to find other employment for the former. 
It was not at all a question of wages; it was a question of following the policy 
which we had found from our experience with other buildings to be economical 
and efficient. * * * We did not think it advisable to replace the women 
with men immediately. We did, however, take steps to lighten their work and 
shorten their hours. * * * On the 18th of December the commission sent 
us a peremptory notice to the effect that if one of the women in question were 
employed in the library on December 26 at the rate at which they were then 
paid, notice would be published in the Boston papers, and also in one of the local 
papers, to the effect that the university had refused to comply with the minimum 
wage law. Inasmuch as we had already begun the reorganization of the service 
in the library and intended to complete it in the immediate future, it seemed wise 
under the circumstances to make the other changes contemplated. Therefore 
we notified the women, in writing, that their services at the Widener Library 
must be terminated, but that we would be glad to employ them elsewhere just 
as soon as possible. 

The treasurer’s statement also emphasizes the fact that Harvard 
had intended to replace these women by men, and that the threat of 
the minimum wage commission merely hastened its action. He, 
however, stresses the claim that there was no violation of the minimum 
wage decree. 

At all times since 1921, when the minimum wage commission established a 
minimum wage of 37 cents per hour for office and other building cleaners, Harvard 
has been paying these women at least that amount. Their working-day began 
at 6a. m. and ended for some at 9 a. m., for some at 10 and for some at 11. All, 
however, were given an average of over 20 minutes for rest and food between 
8:30 and 9, including those whose working-day ended at 9. Payment was made 
at the rate of 35 cents per hour for the full period, including the time taken out 
for rest. In the case of those with the longest day (6 to 11), and taking only a 
20-minute rest period, this is equivalent to 37.5 cents per hour of work, and of 
course is at a higher rate for those with the shorter working-day. 

The treasurer also stated that the women were given one week’s 
vacation with pay, that no deductions were made for tardiness and 
absence, and that the work was lighter than that usually included 
under the head of cleaning. Like the comptroller, he explains that 
a process of reorganization was under way, and that the dismissal of 
the women after the receipt of the minimum wage commission’s 
ultimatum only anticipated action which would soon have been taken 
in any case. Further, he claims that the substitution of men for 
women will result in a distinct gain to the university. ‘‘I am informed 
that the replacement of these 21 women by 7 men will result in an 
annual saving of about $2,000. The men are working full time.” 
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Conference on Migratory Child Labor 


N JANUARY 21-22 a conference was held in Baltimore, \i. 
by representatives of four States—Delaware, Maryland, \ew 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania—on the extent, importance, and possible 
solution of the problem of seasonal child workers migrating among 
those States. The conference, which was under the auspices of the 
Maryland League of Women Voters, was attended by State officials 
representing State departments of health, education, and labor, and 
by representatives of various unofficial social and civic organizations 
and of the employing interests involved. 

The problem as it was presented to the conference is twofold—a 
school attendance and child-welfare problem and a child-labor prob- 
lem. A migrant child was defined as ‘‘one who goes with his family 
to work in the picking fields and the canneries.’’ The practice is to 
cross State lines in these seasonal migrations, thus removing the chil- 
dren from the operation of the school attendance laws. 

It was brought out that Pennsylvania, for example, has a condition 
of both influx and exodus of migratory child workers—influx into its 
agricultural counties of children from Baltimore, Wilmington, «nd 
other neighboring cities, and exodus of Philadelphia children to the 
truck farms and cranberry bogs of New Jersey. Generally only one 
parent, the-mother, is involved in these migrations, the father, «< 2 
rule, remaining on his own job in the city. 

School authorities reported that lost time from school averages six 
weeks at the close of the school term in the <9 | and as many or 
more at the beginning of the school year in the fall. Once removed 
from the jurisdiction of the State in which they live, the children can 
not be brought under the compulsory school attendance laws of that 
State, and the educational facilities of the section to which they 
migrate can not practicably be opened to them for the short period of 
their residence dake. The nels > of course, is retardation of school 
work and the breaking down of the compulsory education laws to 
the extent of the numbers involved in the annual migrations. 

Evidence that the number of children involved is not inconsider::!)|¢ 
lies in the fact that 2,000 Philadelphia school children were fovind 
working in the cranberry bogs of New Jersey alone and 800 Baltin:re 
children worked on the truck farms of a single Maryland county. 

In its labor aspects the situation involves insanitary and oy\-'- 
crowded living and working quarters and the employment of v«'y 
young children for long hours. Many growers and canners dec!:r¢ 
that they do not want to employ children, but that they are at ‘he 
mercy of the pickers, most of whom are mothers of young children 
who can not leave their children behind them in the cities, and 10 
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demand work for the children after they have brought them and 
established them in the camps. Even in camps which do not permit 
children to work, it was pointed out, the health, morals, and education 
of the migrant child living in the labor camps are still jeopardized. 

The view was generally expressed that basically the problem is one 
growing out of a policy, on the part of the growers and canners, of 
employing cheap labor, with all its attendant evils, and that the school 
problem is a result which is practically impossible of solution until 
the cause is removed. 

At its closing session the conference authorized the appointment of 
a joint legislative committee composed of 4 members from each of 
the four States—1 representing the State department of labor, 1 
the State department of education, 1 the social, civic, and welfare 
organizations, and 1 the employers interested in the question. 

This committee will be instructed by the conference to draft uni- 
‘form legislation dealing with migratory child labor and migratory 
children, with the specific recommendations that canneries be brought 
under the operation of the child labor laws of the States in question 
and that consideration be given to the possibility of providing school 
attendance. during those periods of the school year which coincide 
with the picking and canning seasons. 

Virginia was invited to attend the conference, but did not send a 
representative. It was stated on behalf of the State that since Vir- 
ginia shares a common problem with the other four States, it may 
later cooperate with them in trying to find a solution. The situation 
differs somewhat in Virginia, according to its statement, in that there 
is less migration, but Virginia’s difficulties with agricultural child 
labor and lost school time are as acute as are those of the States now 
working toward a means of solving a growing, economic, and social 


problem. 
i Se 


Farm Labor of Children in Colorado 


1 THE spring of 1924 at a meeting, held in Colorado, of various 
organizations interested from different standpoints in the question 
of working children, it was unanimously agreed that a survey of child 
labor and educational conditions should be made in Colorado and 
the findings reported back as a basis upon which to recommend such 
legislation as they might seem to warrant. As a result, four studies 
were made of children working on farms and in beet fields in different 
parts of the State, of which the fourth has recently been issued by the 
National Child Labor Committee under the title of ‘Child Labor in 
Agriculture and Farm Life in the Arkansas Valley of Colorado.”’ 

The study, made in the summer and fall of 1924, covered 329 
families with a total of.1,141 children under 16. Children aged 6 to 
15, inclusive, numbered 819, and of these 658, or 80.3 per cent, had 
worked on farms during the current year. The first part of the study 
deals with the kind of work, by crops, the children had done, the hours 
worked per day and the days per season, the number of seasons 
during which they had been employed, and so on. A second part 
deals with the children and their families, and a third with the child 
workers and the schools. The facts brought out are much the same 
as those shown in other studies on the same general lines. The 
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children in general worked long hours, the average being 9 hoiirs , 
day, and the range from 2 to 14.5 hours. The average hours per day 
increased with the age of the children, but this varied to some exten} 
with the economic status of the parents. 


The significant fact carried by these figures is that the hours for all childri:; yp 
high. With the trend toward the 8-hour day for adults, to find children working 
on the average 9 and 10 hours a day suggests a serious problem. Nor is ti 


condition characteristic only of the less secure economic groups such a. {i}. 
contract and wage laborers. Among the owners and renters equally long {io 
are found. The children, moreover, who have the longest working hours 4). 
belong to the owner and owner-renter groups. Little consideration seems 1 |, 
given to the provision of a substantially shorter working-day for the yvoinge 
children. Those 6 to 9 years old were found to be working, on the average. 
except among the owners and owner-renters, only half an hour less tha: the 
older ones. 


The studies of the families and of the relations between the children 
and the schools also show familiar conditions. The families fall into 
three classes—the owners and owner renters, the renters, and the 
contract and wage laborers. The last prow included 155 families, 
47 per eent of the total number studied, and here the parents were 
almost without exception Mexicans or Spanish-Americans. They 
represented the lowest economic Frade, with unsatisfactory standards 
of living, poor teres and all the disadvantages natural to an 
isolated group tolerated mainly because of their industrial usefulness. 

As a rule they are the unskilled workers in industry and agriculture, upon 
whom, especially since the restriction of foreign immigration, has fallei the 
demand for recruits for the supply of manual workers. Their usefulness as 
workers has obscured consideration of their possibilities and needs as citizens, or 
potential citizens. They are looked upon as an inferior race and are usuall; 
found living in groups, more or less isolated from contacts with American life. 
This isolation results in keeping them backward and ignorant of American 
institutions and the English language. Such backwardness, in turn, is an 
important factor in perpetuating their isolation, so that a vicious circle is set up. 


The school study showed much time lost on account of work, with 
resultant retardation. The contract laborers, especially the Mexi- 
cans, are apt. to be migratory workers, and previous studies have 
dealt with the difficulties in the way of securing to the children of 
such families a fair chance for at least the foundations of an education. 
(See Labor Review, May, 1927, p. 154; September, 1929, p. 57.) 
The situation is discussed in detail, and mention is made of the 
growing realization in the communities affected, of the seriousness o! 
the problem. 

An interesting feature of the report is the parallel drawn between 
the conditions of factory and agricultural work so far as the children 
of this region are concerned, more especially in some of the specialize 
crops, such as beets. 


Thus in beets, for instance, the work is in many ways similar to that of children 
in industry since the processes consist of a mechanical repetition of miniit¢ 
tasks. In bunching and thinning and pulling and topping the children are 
required to spend their time going Arama 9 the same motions for hour after !\our 
and day after day. This work, like that in industry, is highly standardized 
since it must be done in certain prescribed and uniform ways, under close su))'- 
phen ay without opportunity for the exercise of originality or discretion by ‘!i¢ 
child. 

If this work were purely incidental in the life of the child, its mechanical aud 
repetitive nature would not be of such serious consequences to his future nor tend 
to lead him into blind-alley employment. It has been seen, however, that ile 
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children in beet work are likely to continue in it season after season. In other 
words, the tendencev is for a beet child whose family has once been brought into 
the work to remain in it and to become a part of the system as a ‘“‘hand,”’ appre- 
ciated for his increasing efficiency in bunching and thinning and pulling and 
topping. 

Another point of resemblance is found in the rush periods, in which 
the worker is required both to speed up and to work for long hours. 
This is especially true of the work in beets, with bunching and thinning 
taking the lead, both these operations requiring a strained and 
fatiguing posture. 

Particularly in bunching and thinning is this speeding-up found. Here the 
period of work for over half the children ranged from 19 to 30 days, with almost 
40 per cent of the children working from 9 to 11 hours per day and over 70 per 
cent from 9 to 14 hours. Considering that this work must be completed within 
the shortest possible time, the children who bunch and thin are under pressure 
to keep going all the time during these long hours. Seven days a week at this 
work were not uncommon. It will be remembered that the child crawls along 
each row Of beets on hands and knees, pulling out the weaker plants in each 
bunch. There is thus the strain both of posture and of work at high speed. 


When work in a ‘‘fruit orchard, garden, field, or farm” was ex- 
empted from the list of occupations forbidden by the Colorado law 
to children under 14, presumably the legislators had in mind the 
kind of work done by a child growing up on a farm, who helps with 
the work, undertaking light tasks at first, and gradually being trained 
by his own parents in farming skill. There is little or no resem- 
blance. between the child’s work under such conditions and the work 
of the contract or wage laborer’s children, who are in a gainful 
occupation quite as completely as if employed in a factory, mill, or 
store, but are wholly without the legal protection which would be 
thrown around them in such places. 

To all intents and purposes these children are as much engaged in an occupa- 
tion involving gain as are the children who work for wages in industry. Families 
depend upon the work of their children to enable them to undertake a certain 
acreage. If they did not use their children they would either have to take on a 


smaller acreage or hire outside labor. Thus the use of their children is an important 
factor in enabling the families to increase their earnings. 


The work in other crops does not involve harmful conditions to 
so great an extent as does the work in beets, but it is precisely in 
work among beets that the largest proportion is found of children of 
contract and wage laborers; that is, of children who are, owing to the 
economic status of their families, in the least fortunate position and 
who need most strongly the protection which the laws would give 
them were Grisdieecal labor recognized as a fitting subject for restric- 
tive legislation. While the report itself does not make any formal 
recommendations, it is strongly implied that much of the work done 


by the children studied needs to be covered by an extension of the 
child labor laws. 





—_ —— 
—eonw 


Additional Compensation in Cases of Injury to Minors Illegally 
Employed in Illinois 


os December, 1929, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by 
the Illinois Department of Labor, contains a report showing the 


experience of the second year under the amendment (p. 497 of Acts of 
1927) to the Illinois workmen’s compensation act, providing that 50 
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per cent additional compensation shall be paid to minors injiire( 
while illegally employed. The report covers children under 16 v ‘ars 
of age injured during the period from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 11:29, 
inclusive. The report indicates that industrial accidents ool | to 
117 children. Of this number, 77 were illegally employed, 38 \\ere 
legally employed, and 2 were in work the Jegality of an 4 has not vet 
been determined. ) 

Of the 38 accidents to children which occurred in legal employmeiits, 
26 were engaged in occupations permitted under the child labor |avw, 
and 12 were engaged in occupations not under the jurisdiction of the 
child labor law, and hence were legal. Of these 12 children legilly 
employed, 5 were golf caddies, 5 were newsboys, 1 was employed in do- 
mestic service and 1 in farming. 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Industrial Health Service in Small Plants 


MIMEOGRAPHED report from the Philadelphia Health Coun- 
cil and Tuberculosis Committee, dated October 2, 1929, outlines 
the plan under which the industrial health service of the council pro- 
vides health supervision for plants employing from 100 to 500 em- 
ployees. The cost of medical service, which is prohibitive for the 
smaller plants, can be kept down by this plan to a figure proportionate 
to the cost of such service in larger plants. 
Industrial health units of approximately 1,000 employees are organ- 
ized under the plan, a unit comprising a group of plants which are 
reasonably near together and in which the number of employees in 
any single plant does not exceed 500. The medical service for the 
unit is provided by part-time industrial physicians, and the services 
of one full-time nurse are sufficient for the group. Each plant which 
shares in the service agrees to provide a first-aid or clinic room in the 
plant and to pay its pro rata share in the maintenance of the unit 
based on the average number of employees. 

The service provided for each plant includes physical examination 
of workers upon entrance and annually thereafter and medical and 
surgical treatment covering emergency treatment in the plant and 
follow-up work by the physician of ih denenansuble cases as well as 
home visiting by the nurse for sick employees. Employees aré also 
advised as to the correction of defects found upon examination and 
the medical department cooperates with the family physician in the 
care of the employees. Other services include first-aid instruction to 
selected individuals cr groups in each plant and health talks and 
classes for the employees generally, together with the showing of 
motion pictures on health problems of industrial workers. A sanitary 
survey of the plant is made annually and the general sanitary super- 
vision includes regular periodic inspection of the plant. 

The physician and nurse make regular visits to the plant, the 
amount of time given to each plant being determined by the number 
of employees. Not less than three hours’ health work per week for 
each 100 employees is provided. Physicians and nurses work on 
definite schedules and special visits for redressings, examinations, etc., 
are made. Complete records of all health work done in each plant are 
kept by the nurse. 

he purpose of the health council in organizing this unit service is 
to demonstrate that it is possible for moderate-sized plants, by means 
of this cooperative method, to furnish satisfactory medical service and 
also to assist these plants in establishing and maintaining the service. 
The cost, which is entirely borne by the participating plants, amounts 
to $4.50 per employee per year, payable in monthly installments, and 
the cost of equipping the first-aid room ranges from $100 to $400. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Fatalities Due to Mine Explosions 


OAL-MINE fatalities in the United States which occurred «; 
results of mine explosions during the fiscal year ending June 34), 
1929, numbered 139 as compared with 342 during the preceding fisc::| 
year. Of the 38 explosions brought to the attention of the Bureau o! 
Mines, as indicated in its Information Circular No. 6178, 18 oceurre« 
in open-light mines and 19 occurred in closed-light mines, the former 
causing 43 fatalities and the latter 92. One case could not be definitely 
classified. While this is a rather unfavorable showing for the closed- 
light mines, the report points out that 16 of the explosions in these 
mines, resulting in 91 deaths, were due to electrical ignitions and not 
to open lights or smoking, and that this condition was brought about 
by ‘‘unsafe electrical installations or to unsafe use of electricity.”’ 

There appears to be definite ground for the accusation that many mining 
companies are using the closed lights in an attempt to offset the installation of 
the cheaper and much more dangerous nonpermissible electrical equipment 
rather than using the much safer and more rugged permissible equipment. 

A definite relaxation in the maintenance of ventilation installations 
and practices after closed lights have been installed, is also suggested 
as a tontributing cause. 

According to the report, of the total number of explosions in 1928 
29, 18 (or 47.4 per cent) were started by electricity, as compared with 
14 out of 31 (or 45.1 per cent) during the preceding fiscal year. ‘‘It 
is certainly significant that nearly half (32 out of 69) of the explosions 
in our mines during the past two fiscal years were started by 
electricity.” 

Eleven explosions causing 14 deaths (10.1 per cent) were due to 
open lights or smoking, ‘‘by far the best cael for open lights in the 
history of mining in the United States for at least 50 years,” and 26 
fatalities (18.7 per cent) in 8 explosions were due to explosives. Of 
this latter number, 22 were the result of the use of mud-capped 
shots, a practice which the Bureau of Mines regards as “‘inexcusable, 
and there are no extenuating circumstances for this reprehensible 
practice.” In the preceding fiscal year 49 fatalities (14.3 per cent) 
were caused by open lights and 9 (2.6 per cent) were due to explosives. 

The report states that rock dust was used at least in part of 13 ol 
the, 38 mines in which explosions occurred, and in 6 of the mines 
rock dust played an important part in stopping the propagation o! 
the explosion. ‘‘It is fair to assume that if rock dusting had not 
been done in these mines, instead of the 62 deaths which actually 
occurred, a considerable percentage (possibly all) of the 428 who 
escaped would have been killed.’’ 
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Stating that the open light has so many hazards as to gas or dust 
or explosive ignitions causing fires or explosions in mines, that 
common sense should outlaw any open flame from any kind of mine 
workings, the report continues: 

There is no question that while the use of closed lights, especially those of the 
permissible type, and more especially the permissible electric cap lamp, eliminates 
many of the hazards of possible mine fires or mine explosions, on the other hand 
explosions and fires can be expected to continue to occur as long as coal-mining 
people install this safe-lighting system in some mines and refuse to install it in 
others (fully half of our coal mines continue to use open lights). Also, as long 
as coal-mining companies install closed lights and allow (openly or otherwise) 
underground smoking, use of fuse, squibs, black blasting powder, or open types 
of electrical machinery, or as long as they refuse to rock-dust, or continue to rock- 
dust in the desultory, half-hearted manner in which most of our rock- -dusting is 
done, widespread explosions in coal mines are certain to continue to occur. 

* * —Explosigns are going to occur as long as mining men continue to insist 
on using selectivity as to precautionary measures toward prevention of explosions, 
rather than whole-heartedly committing themselves to safety and using all of 


them 
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Accident Record of the Portland Cement Association 


HE Portland Cement Association, which has made a most 
enviable record in the reduction of cement-mill and quarry 
accidents throughout a series of years, has furnished the bureau with 
a preliminary statement of its 1929 report. Twenty-seven plants 
(17.9 per cent) of the 151 reporting completed the year without a 
single lost-time accident. One of these, however, operated only six 
months of 1929. Three of the mills have operated more than three 
years each without a lost-time accident, and one of these has a record 
of 1,330 days since the last accident, which occurred in May, 1926. 
Five of the mills have operated between two and three years without 
an accident. Very interesting and significant as indicating what can 
be done in the way of preventing accidents is the fact that with an 
increase of 43.8 per cent in the number of plants reporting in 1929 
as compared with 1924, there was a decrease of 73.6 per cent in the 
number of accidents, both fatal and nonfatal. In 1924 there were 
3,134 disabling accidents, including fatal cases, in 105 plants, and in 
1929 there were 828 in 151 plants. In the former year the average 
was about 30 accidents per plant, and in 1929 the average has been 
reduced to between 5 and 6. In 1924 the longest accident-free 
period in the best mill reporting was 408 days, while in 1929 this 
period had been increased to 1,330 days, as already noted. 
In transmitting the information to the bureau the association states 
that perhaps the greatest asset is in the correction of the viewpoint 
of the workers as to the necessity for accidents. As accident occur- 
rence has been reduced from year to year ‘‘the men have uncon- 
sciously corrected their pictures of how many accidents are ‘neces- 
sary.’ They have learned to know that they can beat the best they 
have ever done.”’ 
The level of intelligence and interest among our workmen is rising and the 


sizeable decreases in injury to workers is paying big dividends in eo 
contentment, appreciation, and other benefits. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Legislative Action on Workmen’s Compensation in 1929 


URING the legislative year of 1929 all except 4 (Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and Virginia) of the 44 States having com- 
pensation ‘ies met in regular session. Thirty-five of the States 
meeting in regular session acted on the subject of workmen’s coii- 
pensation. Regular sessions were held, but no action was taken i) 
Arizona, Nevada, New Hampshire, Tennessee, and Utah, nor in three 
States (Arkansas, Florida, and South Carolina) which have no com- 
ensation law. However, in Arkansas, a workmen’s compensation 
aw was enacted to cover only employees of the State Highway Com- 
mission injured in the course of their employment. In addition 1 
their regular sessions, several of the States met in extra session (Con- 
necticut, Florida, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Wes! 
Virginia, and Wyoming), but no action was taken in any of these 
States except Texas. Louisiana also held a special session, but enacted 
no amendments to the compensation law. Mississippi, one of the four 
States without a workmen’s compensation law, held a special session, 
but took no action on the enactment of a compensation law. The 
Congress of the United States also convened in special and regular 
session, but made no changes in the Federal compensation acts. 

In several issues ' of the Labor Review summaries have been give: 
of 1929 legislative action on workmen’s compensation. In this issuc 
reference is made to the Arizona workmen’s compensation law :< 
revised by the code commission, and amendments are shown for the 
States of Indiana, Maine, and Wisconsin. 


Arizona 


ALTHOUGH no legislative action was taken on the Arizona work- 
men’s compensation act in 1929, mention is here made of a legislative 
act of 1925 (chap. 35) by which a code commissioner was appointe! 
to revise and codify the hein of the State of Arizona. According t« 
the language of the act, ‘‘The said commissioner shall not, however. 
undertake to make any change of existing laws, but shall harmoniz« 
where necessary, reduce in language, and remove inconsistencies whe 
the same are found to exist.’”’ Under this authority the workmen - 
compensation law of the State was revised, and many changes we: 
made in the language and form of the act, but not in the substance: 
For the revised workmen’s compensation act see Revised Statutes « 
Arizona, 1928, sections 1391-1457. 


1 May, 1929 (pp. 135, 136); August, 1929 (pp. ); September, 1929 (pp. 89, 90); October, 1929 (pp. 73-7" 
November, 1929 (pp. 52-55); and December, 1929 (pp. 71-73). : 
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Indiana 


THE workmen’s compensation law of Indiana was reenacted, with 
several changes, by chapter 172. 

A copy of notice of election or rejection must be served on the 
industrial board within 5 days after service on the employee or 
employer. (Sec. 3.) Certain public bodies, also banks, trust 
companies, and building and loan associations are now not required 
to insure payment of compensation. (Sec. 5.) The election of the 
employer alone is sufficient to bring casual laborers, agricultural 
workers, and domestic servants under the act, instead of by joint 
election as formerly. (Sec. 9.) Notice of an autopsy must be given 
to the widow or next of kin, and an opportunity must be given to have 
a representative present. (Sec. 27.) In temporary partial disability 
cases a weekly compensation is now provided equal to 55 per cent of 
the difference between the average weekly wages and the weekly 
wages which the employee is receiving after the injury, instead of 
one-half the difference as formerly. (Sec. 30.) For the permanent 
and complete loss of hearing the period of compensation is increased 
from 100 to 200 weeks; in permanent disfigurement cases it is now 
provided that no hg apnea shall be paid in case of injuries already 
compensated under the schedule for specific injuries; and temporary 
total disability compensation shall be deducted from the award for 
permanent disfigurement. (Secs. 31g and 311.) 

Payment of the balance of the award to dependents in case the 
employee’s death results from a cause other than the injury is limited 
to 300 weeks. (Sec. 36.) Lump-sum payment is to be administered 
according to the manner authorized by the court, instead of by the 
board as formerly. (Sec. 44.) An award of the full board affirmed 
on appeal by the employer may be increased 10 per cent by order of 
court. (Sec. 61.) Certain new requirements are now provided for 
accident reporting. (Secs. 66-67.) The commissioner of insurance is 
now empowered to issue certificates to transact the business of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. (Sec. 72.) 















Maine 


THE workmen’s compensation law of Maine was reenacted, with 
several changes, by chapter 300. Certain classes of employees (farm 
laborers, domestic servants, public officials, and persons in casual 
employments) heretofore excluded from the act may now be covered. 
Dependency is determinable as at the time of the accident. A new 
method of computing ‘‘average weekly wages”’ is provided, by adopt- 
ing the amount received at the time of accident, if employment has 
been continuous for 250 days prior to the accident; otherwise, by 
dividing the earnings received during the preceding year by number 
of weeks employed. In seasonal occupations the amount of wages in 
the previous year is divided by 52. 

An employer engaged in more than one business comes under the act 
only as to the business specified in his assent. The waiting period is 
clarified by allowing compensation to begin on the eighth day..of 
incapacity, the day of the accident to be counted as the first day. 
In the compensation schedule for specific injuries the former provision 
of “two-thirds the average weekly wages”’ during the specific period 
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is dropped. Allowance for funeral expenses is increased from $2: 
to $300. Several new provisions for notice of injury and claim jo; 
compensation are made—notice of injury may now be given eit! vr 
to the general superintendent or to the foreman; an extension «f 
three months for the period of notice is given in the case of the de: (\, 
of the employee on account of mistake of fact. An emplovee niy 
forfeits his right to compensation for refusal to receive proper medi! 
or surgical treatment. 

The beneficiary may sue a third party in his own name if an ein- 
ployer or insurer has failed to sue such party within 30 days, instead 
of 90 days, as formerly. The industrial accident commission 1ni\ 
consists of five members instead of four, as heretofore. Other chanves 
have also been made in the penalties and procedure. 


Wisconsin 


THE workmen’s compensation law of Wisconsin was amended in 
several respects by chapters 241 and 453 of the Acts of 1929. 

Chapter 241 permits the payment of full salaries to school-teachers 
during disability. 

Chapter 453 provides for the following changes in the law: An 
employer’s election may now include employees not in the course of 
the employer’s business; an employer lending any employee is liable 
for compensation; farm laborers and domestic servants are excluded 
from the act unless an employer elects to include them; in the case o/ 
a deceased employee leaving no one wholly dependent upon him for 
support, an unestranged surviving parent is entitled to a death 
benefit of $1,200; contribution for support prior to the accident or 
death shall not be essential in establishing dependency; notice of 
injury must be given either within 30 days after the injury or 30 days 
after employee was aware of the nature of his disability; several new 
provisions were also made in the selection of a physician by «an 
employee in certain cases, and new provisions for settlement of 
claims and appeals. 

ee 


Experience Under Federal Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


f Boe thirteenth annual report of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, for the fiscal year ending June 30), 
1929, covers the operations of the three Federal workmen’s compen- 
sation acts as administered by the commission. 

Section 1 of the report relates to injuries received by civil employees 
of the United States. During the t nine months of 1929, 18,517 
injuries were reported. The total number of claims received was 6,542; 
of this number 198 were death claims and 6,344 disability. In tlie 
corresponding period of 1928 there were 16,251 reported injuries aid 
5,866 claims were received, of which 204 were for death and 5,662 for 
disability. 

The Post Office Department reported the largest number of injuries, 
the War Department the second largest, and the Navy Departme:'t 
third. As to deaths, the War Department ranked highest in number 
of. cases, with the Post Office Department second, and the Treasu:y 
Department third. 
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Section 2 of the commission’s report deals with the operations of the 
longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act. The report 
covers the second year (fiscal year ending June 30, 1929) under the 
longshoremen’s act. The number of injuries reported during this 
period was 38,052, of which 183 resulted fatally. 

The following table gives the number of cases, by extent of disability 
and occupation group, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929: 
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TABLE 1.—NU MBER OF INJURIES, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY, FOR EACH IMPORTANT 
OCCUPATION GROU P, FISCAL YEAR 1928-29 
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The following table classifies the number of cases, 


by extent of dis- 
ability and cause: 


















































TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF INJURIES, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY AND CAUSE, FISCAL 
YEAR 1928-29 
| 
| Nonfatal cases Fatal cases 
Temporary total disabil- | Permanent par- 
ities tial disabilities 
Cause ‘ Total 
Compensated cases | ‘ ‘oe Num-| esti- 
ber | mated 
Num- | | | $$ cost 
ber | j Amount 
| Num- | pr erg Num-) of com- 
| ber | : ber | pensa- 
i pensation j tion 
a | 3 24 $3, 188 | 1| $225 2| $8, 500 
0 ep eeeeer ae 30 21 Ss 3 eee bs ce ieas eae 2) 15,000 
Explosive substances -- _-..--.-...-.-------- 5 3 17; 1 1, 007 1} 7,500 
ee, Sees 14 13 £, FF 1.36322 BEES 1| 3,42 
Conflagrations and flames. -._.......-..---- 101 31 2, 426 1 | 7) SR Sa 
cast Ee a a 198 121 8, 101 “$eey Fs aette Spee 
Dusts, gases and chemicals: 
Handling or contact with.__...._._.._-- 157 86 So i... .. SEEN: ES, SORE 
Inhalation__ E 89 42 £206 tii. 3 RS 3 8, 253 
Swallowing: All other substances______ 5 3 ee See EE: Ne eae ee 
Phpeedl i Ee nw cede 2,742 | 1,996 238, 964 81 63, 291 65 | 282, 192 
ru 
Moving objects 1s PSE RN eA 2,785 | 2,026 218,949 | 112, 86,818 16 | 79,296 
REC SESE Sea Reece pee 852 234 16, 748 20 5k RRR ese eee 
Fe mare a 4,687 | 3,495 383,656 | 159 97,783 84, 792 
Hage... -..<.-....-..-.-..--.-.. 4,459 | 3, 169 246,778 ; 167 WE Bias ako .c.. 
ee eeiaha Besasense-n--20+-n-~na=== 887 522 31,508; 24/ 10, 480 1| 5,533 
epp eres meleets.  ..............- | 461 268 17, 724 Bias =: ees Sree 
String iguiaet oe MMM. tosh. .dscicous | 621 374 7468) 18). GMS] 2c... n-- 
i ES ga | 448 238 22,416} 15| 11,019 3 | 21,624 
— Sa ae eees | 1% 133 15,898 | 21 | 19,193 7 | 29,316 
See eR Se Sea aa 18, 765 | 12,799 | 1,244,846 | 619 | 390,517] 121 | 545, 434 
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Section 3 of the report shows the results of the operation of the 
latest act which the commission is charged with the responsibilit\ of 
administering—the District of Columbia workmen’s compensation 
act. 

For the first year of the operation of the act (year ending June 30). 
1929) the commission reports 14,295 injuries, of which 59 proved 
fatal. In addition to these cases the commission reports: 


There were 564 nonfatal and 2 fatal cases, making a total of 566, which \\ cre 
reopened for further consideration during the year. In the handling and dis; \0<;- 
tion of cases during the year it was found that 6,518 represented no loss of | iin, 
and that 3,720 cases involved not more than seven days of disability. Vivre 
were 476 nonfatal and 7 fatal cases found to be outside the scope of the act. Ip 
2,878 cases compensation was paid without an award having been made. There 
were 132 compensation orders issued during the year, 87 of which awarded ¢on- 
pensation in nonfatal cases, and 18 awarded compensation in fatal cases. Twenty- 
seven compensation orders were in rejection of claims, and 8 of these rejections 
covered fatal cases. There were 2 fatal cases in which there were no dependents 
to claim compensation, and in each case $1,000 was therefore paid into the fiind 
under section 44 of the act. There were left 1,096 incomplete or pending cz-¢s. 





Analysis of Mutual-Benefit Association Plans 


PAMPHLET issued recently by the industrial relations section, 

department of economics and social institutions, Princeton 

University, analyzes the provisions of 100 mutual-benefit associations 
which are in successful operation. 

While industrial insurance has advanced rapidly in recent years, the 
report states, the progress has been least marked in the field of inswr- 
ance against sickness. -With industrial life, accident, and endow- 
ment group insurance and similar individual insurance availa)e, 
employees are still left to face the possible loss of income through 
sickness and ill health. While compensation in case of death has 
been largely taken over, therefore, by group insurance, the muti: 
benefit association still has a field of usefulness in providing protec- 
tion against the contingency of sickness. The report, which is 
designed to present the essential features of a benefit association as 
they have been worked out in actual practice, was planned for the ie 
of industrial executives or others who have never participated in the 
introduction or administration of an association, and the attempt 
has been made to indicate the modal plan rather than discuss at lencth 
the unique features in existence in some associations. 

At the conclusion of the report some questions of detail and policy 
are considered and existing opinions concerning such plans are sum- 
marized. 

Respecting the question as to whether or not the inauguration «| : 
plan is an undue extension of employer paternalism, it is argued thi 
unless the great majority of ae ees have shown the foresight «nd 
ability to prepare themselves for hens contingencies or can be awak- 
ened to a realization of the importance of such preparedness it is |ess 
paternalistic to help a man to help himself in the most. economi:! 
way ible than to allow him to become dependent on the genero-it' 
of ot in time of need. : 

The advantages of mutual-benefit. plans over company-finan ¢! 
relief are said to lie in the fact that while contributory ee are soine- 
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what more troublesome to administer they contain ‘‘that element of 
self-respecting responsibility which is truly American.” The most 
justifiable feature of company-financed plans is believed to be found 
in the attention given to prevention rather than to indemnification 
and the most important trend in company programs for the protec- 
tion of the wage earner is the effort toward elimination of accidents, 
industrial disease, and nonoccupational illness, as few mutual benefit 
associations are able to finance adequate medical and nursing staffs. 

In regard to the advisability of allowing the group-insurance plan 
to cover all risks, it is said that group sickness insurance is for various 
reasons More expensive than group life insurance and that at present 
from an actuarial standpoint life and accident insurance have reached 
a much greater degree of exactitude than has sickness insurance. It 
seems therefore that the mutual benefit association can perhaps adjust 
itself more economically to the needs of the local situation. 

Small companies, it is believed, can not safely inaugurate a mutual 
benefit association without reinsurance, since the insurance principle 
does not properly apply until there is an averaging of risks. The 
employees of a small company present too limited an experience for 
the proper Srocagine of sickness incidence and in case of a drain due 
to an epidemic the membership must be large enough to distribute 
it over a larger and more diverse group. 

The reserve plan in which dues are sufficiently high is considered 
more satisfactory than the assessment plan, as it is the safest type, 
the easiest to administer, and is less likely to arouse dissatisfaction. 
A combination of the two plans may be followed, however, as exces- 
sive reserves are unfair to nonbeneficiary members who leave the 
company’s employ and the high dues necessary to create such reserves 
are likely to discourage membership. Assessments in times of heavy 
drain on the resources of the fund may be more satisfactory, therefore, 
than a reserve large enough to meet unusual demands. 





a ete ee 
Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


New York 


‘Ts Industrial Bulletin for January, 1930, published by the Indus- 
trial Commissioner of New York State, contains a report of com- 
pensated construction machine accident cases closed in the year ending 
June 30,1929. The largest number of cases of disability (237) was 
caused by dredging machines and power shovels. A large part of the 
injuries in this peep was caused by being struck either by the bucket 
or OF objects falling from the loaded bucket. The second largest 
number of disabilities was reported in connection with concrete-mixing 


y machines. Of the 221 reported cases, 85 were caused by workers 


— in contact with moving parts of the machines. Forty were 
injured while engaged in starting the engines used to run the mixers. 
Other sources of injury were due to moving the mixers, to being hit 
by skips, to a. getting concrete in eyes, and to cuts from 
sharp objects such as chutes and hoppers, while one case was reported 
of an employee who had fallen into a mixer. The following table shows 
the number of cases closed during the year ending June 30, 1929. 
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COMPENSATED CONSTRUCTION MACHINE ACCIDENT CASES CLOSED ix THR 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1929 



































——y 
Extent of disability a 
ste Total 
ee , mae a Temporary amour 
Kind of machine ber of | neath __ of com. 
cases | °*"" | Num-| Num- | Num-| Num- ten 
ber of | ber of | ber of} ber of 
cases | weeks | cases | weeks 
RITES Eas ie een a An RE CE a ae te | 221 4 84 | 4, 938 133 | 1,157 $126, 74 
SES ANGER SSR Sane eerie a Seer NL We cok 20 | 504 50 225 15, 101 
Pile drivers_____-_- ENT SE RR ys SUES Oe eee eae at ae 8 | 488 8 57 11, 1a} 
Road rollers end graders... .........--2-...-...22- | ge Saewsee se 10 340 7 330 12, 797 
Me or pepper and cement guns____..._...--- , 5 RE Pen UR tes Bes enee 2 13 4 
5 ER EC aS it pa ere ee ot eS 4} 331 11 29 5, Sag 
Trench and ditch digging machines__________----- | 9 1 2 | 222 6 25 6, 27 
Dredging machines and power shovels--_--.......-- | 237 9 83 | 4,950 145 | 1,594 214, a 
Other engineering and construction machines. ---- | 3» Area 22 906 60 279 21, 939 
Wath hoki cists ius it ees / 700} 14] 233/ 12,679! 462| 3,709 415,07 





1 Includes the estimated present value for each death case. 
Porto Rico 


THE annual report of the newly created Industrial Commission of 
Porto Rico for the period August 13, 1928, to June 30, 1929, shows 
briefly the experience under the present workmen’s accident compen. 
sation act which became effective on August 13, 1928. 

Under the new act the monopolistic State fund insurance is super- 
seded by a competitive system under which the State fund is in com- 
petition with the private insurance companies and self-insurers. 

The following figures disclose, however, that the largest group of 
cases was filed under the State fund system. 


Cases filed 

ps We ee Fee, bo oon ee os ee ek 10, 928 
Belonging to private insurance companies-.- .-__-__---_---- 6, 508 
Eeenoeeaee GO Wer ameereres..... oo... oe cee eee 2, 935 
eee go lanedkan ctne mime ome 429 
aS 20, 800 


Of the 20,800 cases filed during the period the following statistics 
show the approximate distribution of the cases: 


Cases settled: Number 
Death and permanent partial disability. __.......--- 233 
Temporary disability— 

ee ag ae aN Ee ie ee a ea 3, 520 
Insurance companies and self-insurers-------~--- 6, 083 
es 6 oi ek ce we hes earner o wina ele sno 9, 603 

Cases ready for settlement: ; 

MRI hi teh ood a ca is Se ba ee 3, 000 
Insurance companies and self-insurers--.-------~------ 1, 000 
Pisa s tnieeiadlh iti da a ainimadelh Kala ale wre wee ees 4, 000 
Se i ia cc émecnesmeke 6, 964 
Ci GOR as ere eek cick ek 20, 800 

Rhode Island 


Tue tenth annual report of the commissioner of labor of Rhode 
Island discloses that although there were more workmen employed, 
with a greater number of hours’ exposure, in the year 1928 than » 
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1927, yet the number of accidents dropped from 29,462 in 1927 to 
27,896 in 1928, or a decrease of about 5 per cent. The fatal cases 
reported, however, increased from 38 in 1927 to 49 in 1928. 


Tennessee 


Tue sixth annual report of the Department of Labor of Tennessee 
contains a section devoted to a report of the division of workmen’s 
compensation for the calendar year 1928. 

During the year 1928 only those accidents were listed in which the 
injured person was disabled for one full day or longer. Hitherto the 
department has listed all accidents reported regardless of the length 
of disability. Consequently, the number of accidents listed was ma- 
terially reduced during the year 1928, to only 12,519 in comparison 
with 23,812 during 1926 and 17,135 during 1927. 





Proposed Social Insurance in South Africa 


HE South African Commission on Old Age Pensions and National 

Insurance has recently issued two reports, the first recommending 
a scheme of national health insurance, and the second a limited scheme 
of unemployment insurance. The recommendations contained in the 
first report of the commission formed the basis of the old-age pension 
scheme now in force in the Union. (See Labor Review, September, 
1929, p. 96.) The main provisions of the two recent reports are given 
in the South African Social and Industrial Review for October and 
November, 1929." 


Health Insurance 


THE commission recommends that the health insurance plan shall 
include all employees earning £400 ($1,947) or less per annum, who 
are employed within insurance areas, i. e., the areas of urban local 
authorities, including municipalities, village councils, village manage- 
ment boards, and health boards (unless specially exempted by the 
Government), and such other areas as the Government may from 
time to time proclaim. Agricultural workers are excluded, but the 
plan is to cover domestic servants, casual and seasonal workers, and 
out-workers, provided they are employees. Employees earning not 
more than £60 ($292) per annum are excluded when the authorities 
are satisfied that the employer has made satisfactory provision for 
adequate hospital and institutional accommodation and medical 
benefits. All persons eligible must be insured. 

Contributions are graded according to earnings and range from 8d. 
(16 cents) weekly for persons earning under £36 ($175.19) a year to 
4s. 6d. ($1.10) weekly for those earning £320 ($1,557) and up to 
£400 ($1,947). For those in the lowest earnings group, the whole 
contribution must be paid by the employer, but in the other groups 
the employee pays a share increasing with his earnings, until in the 
highest group the payment is divided equally between employer and 
employee. There are no maximum or minimum ages for insurance. 
The benefits, like the contributions, vary with the earnings classi- 
fication. In the lowest group the benefit is 4s. (97 cents) a week for 





_! Union of South Africa. Department of Labor. Social and Industrial Review, Pretoria, October and 
November, 1929. 
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the worker, with an allowance of 1s. (24 cents) for his wife and (4d. 
(12 cents) for each dependent child, not to exceed four, under | 6. 
In the highest earnings group the benefit is 56s. ($13.63) a week {or 
the worker, 14s. ($3.41) for his wife, and 7s. ($1.70) for each chijd. 
These allowances are payable for the first 26 weeks of illness, w)iile 
for the second 26 weeks the benefits are to be reduced by one-h;:|/, 
Periods of illness not separated by 26 weeks are to be treated as ¢on- 
tinuous in deciding whether the sick benefit is to be calculated on ‘he 
basis of the first or the second 26 weeks. No sick pay is granted {or 
the first three days of illness, nor is the benefit payable unless ‘he 
worker has been insured for 26 weeks, consecutively or otherwise. I, 
owing to unemployment, the worker’s contributions stop for more t|ian 
6 weeks in 52 weeks, he is ‘‘out of insurance,” and when reemploved 
must enter as anew member. He may, however, while unemployed, 
keep up contributions for medical and funeral benefits for a period 
not exceeding 12 months. 

In addition to sick benefit, the plan provides for funeral, medical, 
and maternity benefits. 


Proposed Unemployment Insurance 


THE commission feels that insurance against unemployment faves 
certain difficulties not attending a plan for health insurance, and that 
it would be impossible to frame a scheme to cover ‘‘acute and pro- 
longed unemployment caused by an industrial crisis or any other 
cause which would bring about such a depression that a considera})le 
proportion of the workers would be thrown out of employment.” 
The scheme the commission proposes is to apply only to what muy 
be called normal unemployment. It is to apply to all employers, 
except agricultural workers, earning not over £400 ($1,947) a veur, 
who are employed in insurance areas. The contributions would 
range, aonorting to the employee’s earnings, from 4d. (8 cents) to 
ls. 4d. (32 cents) weekly, the employer paying the whole contribution 
in the case ‘of the lowest wage grou (those earning less than £36 
($175) a year), and the employee’s share in the other groups rising 
to one-half for those earning from £90 ($438) to £400 ($1,947), 
inclusive. Benefits are payable only for unemployment not due to 
the worker’s own fault, and not caused by a strike or a collective 
dispute, and the insured must accept suitable employment, if offered. 
In the lowest earnings group the benefits are 4s. (97 cents) ecg for 
the insured, 1s. (24 cents) for his wife, and 6d. (12 cents) for a child, 
and from this they rise to 16s. ($3.89) for the insured, 4s. (97 cents) 
for his wife, and 2s. (49 cents) for a child in the highest group. ‘The 
conditions to govern the payment of benefit are as follows: 

1. No benefit will be payable until an insured has been insured for 26 wee ks. 

2. No benefit will be granted in respect of the first seven days of unemploym.!!'. 
(The unemployment week will be seven days, but Sunday or any other holiday 
will, under the definition, not be regarded for unemployment.) 

3. Periods of unemployment not separated by more than nine weeks wi! '|¢ 
treated as one continuous period of unemployment. 

: 4. The insured must have paid 26 weeks’ contributions within the prev''s 
wo vears. ; 

5. Not more than 36 weeks’ benefit will be paid in any one year. 


6. Not more than one week’s benefit will be given in respect of each six wei > 
contributions paid from the commencement of insurance. 
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Injury Resulting from Assault by Fellow Employee Held Com- 
pensable in Oklahoma 


HE Supreme Court of Oklahoma recently decided that an injury 
resulting from an assault by a fellow employee is an accidental 
personal injury within the meaning of the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion act and is therefore compensable. (Indian Territory Illuminat- 
ing Oil Co. v. Jordan et al. 283 Pac. 240.) 
On January 28, 1929, Doyle Jordan was employed in a hazardous 
occupation by the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co., in the 
tate of Oklahoma. On the day referred to, Jordan was sent by his 
foreman to obtain a wrench then in the posession of a fellow workman. 
While in the act of securing the wrench an altercation arose and 
ordan was injured. 
The Oklahoma State Industrial Commission found in part: 
That the fellow employee referred to was the aggressor in said fight; that 
prior to said fight an ill feeling existed between the participants arising out of 
matters not connected with claimant’s employment; that during said fight claim- 


ant sustained an accidental personal injury; that said accidental injury occurred 
out of and in the course of claimant’s employment with respondent herein. 


The commission found that Jordan had sustained a temporary total 
disability and a serious permanent disfigurement, and it therefore 
awarded compensation. 

An appeal was taken from the order of the industrial commission 
o the State supreme court by the employer, who contended that 
in order to be compensable within the meaning of the Oklahoma 
ompensation act, the injury must be shown to have arisen out of the 
employment. There must be a causal connection, the company said, 
between the conditions under which the work was required to be 
performed and the resulting injury. By reason of the fight which 
occurred between the two employees—personal to either or both of 
them—the injury, it was averred, did not arise out of the employment. 
The sypreme court cited several cases in other jurisdictions in which 
he courts have held that where an injury arose from an assault the 
motive of which was personal, the injury could not be said to have 
insen outof theemployment. Again, the court said: ‘‘ Other authori- 
les, dealing with injuries resulting from the intentional acts of a coem- 
ployee © compensation dependent upon whether the employer 
ould have foreseen and prevented the calamity.”” In Oklahoma, 
however, a more liberal construction of the statute has been taken. 
The court referred to two prior cases decided by the Oklahoma 
pupremée Court in which it was held to be well settled ‘that the fact. 
that an injury is the result of the willful or criminal assault of another 
loes not prevent the injury from being accidental.’”’ (Okla.-Ark. 
telephone Co, v. Fries, 128 Okl. 295, 262 Pac. 1062, 1064.) 
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In Stasmos v. State Industrial Commission (80 Okl. 221, 195 Py 
762) it was earlier decided by the same court that: 

Injury resulting from an assault by a workman upon a fellow workma: While 
the latter is engaged in the work of the master is an “accidental persona) inj, 
arising out of and in the course of employment” within the meaning of tie tery 
as used in section 1 (art. 2) of the workmen’s compensation act. 

The test of liability under the workmen’s compensation law for injuries arisijy 
out of and in the course of employment is, not the master’s dereliction \ het), 
his own or that of his representatives acting within the scope of their authori, 
but is the relation of the service to the injury, of the employment to the risk.’ 


The only case in which the employer would be relieved of liability 
the court said, was when the injured employee was the aggressor 
From the findings of the commission, that fact was in favor of Jordan, 
Since the record and findings at ali times showed that the coworke 
was the aggressor, the court sustained the award of the industrial 
commission. 

= 


Rupture Resulting from Coughing Held Compensable in Ohiy 


HE Supreme Court of Ohio in a recent case affirmed the judgment 

of a lower court awarding compensation to an employee suffering 

from a hernia which resulted from a coughing spell occasioned }y 

inhaling sulphuric acid fumes. (Industrial Commission v. Polcen, 

169 N. E. 305.) John Polcen was employed in the sulphuric depart. 

ment of a chemical company in Cleveland, Ohio, for a period of \( 

years. On April 23, 1926, Selene suffered a violent coughing spel 

which he claimed was caused ‘‘by the emission of sulphuric fumes into 
the atmosphere of the factory.” 

According to the testimony of the employee, ‘‘We worked ail day 
on the job until between 3 and 3.30. it was gassy all day on tle 
job, and I done a lot of coughing that day, but about 3.30 or so | 
was overcome with gas Rory went eutiide and I almost strangled 
from coughing; I got a little pain but I didn’t think it was as bad a 
it was. ives outside about half an hour, I judge, and then weit 
back in; I had the pain but I didn’t pay much attention to it, us we 
often get the coughing down there.” 

The following day Polcen still complained of the pain, and upon 
an examination by his doctor, it was learned that he had suffered 1 
hernia. Polcen subsequently filed an application for compensation, 
which was dtiséllowed by the Industrial Commission of Ohio. At 
rehearing of the case, the commission reaffirmed its original decision. 
The injured employee thereupon appealed to the courts. In the cour! 
of common pleas of Cuyahoga County a judgment was rendered 
his behalf, and was later affirmed by the court of appeals of the same 
county. The case was brought to the State supreme court by the 
Ohio Industrial Commission, the commission claiming that there w2 
no evidence that Polcen sustained an injury compensable under the 
Ohio workmen’s compensation act. 

The industrial commission contended that the testimony of |’olcet 
and other witnesses as to the conditions existing at the time thu 
Polcen “‘almost strangléd from coughing” disclosed ‘‘nothing of th 
nature of an accident’’; that it was not, therefore, the condition existin! 
in the factory on the day in question, but the continuous emission ¢! 
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the fumes which caused the hernia by coughing; and that since the 
emission of the fumes was not extraordinary, no injury resulted. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, however, in an opinion by Judge 
Allen, held that— 

The evidence does show that the coughing upon that day was extraordinary. 
The evidence tends to show that this particular coughing spell upon this particular 
day caused the specific injury. The jury so found. It was not a continuous 
condition, but a particular condition, which induced the hernia. This court has 
held that an accident is a happening which occurs by chance, unexpectedly, not 
in the usual course of events. * * * Certainly the sustaining of an inguinal 
hernia, due to a coughing fit, is not a usual and customary incident to the occupa- 
tion in which Polcen was engaged. If Polcen had fallen, and from the fall a 
hernia had resulted, this would have constituted an injury incurred in the course 
of employment. We see no essential difference in the case at bar. 

After distinguishing several cases, the court said: ‘‘The facts in 
this record fall within the principles laid down in Industrial Commis- 
sion v. Roth, 98 Ohio St. 34, 120 N. E. 172, where there was an 
accidental and unforeseen inhaling of a specific volatile poison or gas 
by an employee in the course of his employment.” 

The judgment was, therefore, affirmed. 
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Cooperation among Farmers in Nebraska 


HE farmers who are members of the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska 

are cooperating along many lines. This was brought out by 
reports rendered to the annual meeting held during January, 1:30, 
an account of which is given in the January 29, 1930, issue of the 
Nebraska Union Farmer. 

The Farmers’ Union State Exchange at Omaha acts as wholesale {or 
some 180 local cooperative societies, while it also operates 10 retail 
branches. This organization is the largest cooperative wholesale in 
the United States, its direct sales in 1929 amounting to $2,001,725, 
and those of the branches about $355,000. The net saving on the 
year’s business amounted to $50,583, of which $22,068 will be returned 
in patronage dividends. In addition volume discounts of $8,590 will 
be made on business of the Nebraska Farmers’ Union State (il 
Association (for which the Exchange acts as purchasing agent), 
bringing the total rebates to more than $30,000. The expenses of 
the exchange were 6.14 per cent of the sales. 

There are more than 50 cooperative oil associations in Nebraska, 
46 of which make their wholesale purchases through a central organ- 
ization, the Nebraska Farmers’ Union State Oil Association. !t is 
stated that these local associations had net savings on their 1‘'29 
business of about $250,000. 

Fire, lightning, and hail insurance are written through the Farm.’ 
Union Cooperative Insurance Co. During 1929 this company write 
insurance to the amount of $4,482,090, and at the end of the year the 
insurance in force ated $43,038,273. The number of policy- 
holders is now 5,630. e total premium income for the year was 
$67,701, and the net balance over expenses, $5,566. Losses paid dur- 
ing the year included $31,332 for loss by fire, $5,890 for loss by light- 
ning, $7,111 for loss by wind, and $42 for loss by hail. Since its 
organization the company has paid losses ageregating $238,174. 

"Veasaning activities are carried on through local livestock shipping 
associations, elevators, and creameries, while there are three central 
commission companies, two of which handle livestock and the third 
grain. The livestock commission company at St. Joseph handled 
8,488 carloads of livestock in 1929 and collected on this business 
commissions amounting to $148,994. The net gain was $71,429. 
The commission company at Omaha handled 8,003 carloads of sto:k, 
collected $132,887 in commissions, and had a net gain of $64,140. 
These two associations will return patronage dividends amountin¢ 
to 45 per cent of the commissions paid by the local societies. 

The National Grain Commission Co. handled 1,067 carloads: 0! 
grain (wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley) in 1929. Commissi:ns 
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totaled $16,376 and net savings $7,617. Early in 1929 a federation 
of cooperative elevators was formed, which will gradually take over 
the commission company, all the shares of which have hitherto been 
held by the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska. Up to the time of the annual 
meeting 34 local elevator associations had affiliated with the new 
federation. 





Cooperative Farming and Nawvies’ Societies in Hungary 
Farming Societies 


HERE are 58 cooperative farming societies which are members 

of the Central Institute of Credit Cooperative Societies of 
Hungary, according to Cooperative Information No. 16 (100), 1929, 
issued by the International Labor Office. These societies do not, 
themselves, engage in the actual farming operations. Their function 
is the lease of farm land, which is then parceled out among the mem- 
bers for individual farming. A member, on being allotted a plot of 
ground, pays into the society a specified sum which is a little higher 
than the amount of rent paid for the land by the society, the difference 
being put into a reserve fund. When the lease runs out, half of the 
reserve is divided pro rata among the members, while the other half is 
retained as a permanent reserve. 

About 42,000 acres are at present being cultivated by the member- 
ship of the 58 societies. 

The report points out that through the medium of these societies 
some 8,000 agricultural laborers and their families have been able to 
improve their circumstances and “attain a position of independence.” 
“On the whole the results attained are very satisfactory, as the 
societies have not only conferred material benefits on their members 
but have also done much to improve agriculture through the use of 
modern methods of cultivation.” 


Navvies’ Societies 


ANOTHER interesting type of cooperative society is the navvies’ 
societies, the first of which was started only five years ago. To-day 
there are 11 such societies. 

These societies take contracts for such work as road construction, 
various kinds of public works, etc., the labor being performed by the 
members. Such societies are very uncommon, practically the only 
prototypes being found in the cooperative labor societies of Italy, 
though there is some similarity with the “nations” or dockers’ 










societies of Belgium. ee 
The report states that these Hungarian societies ‘‘are, without 
exception, functioning very successfully,’ and are already competing 


on equal terms with private contractors, with the result that ‘‘the 
latter haye recently initiated a campaign” against them throughout 
the country. The cooperative societies, notwithstanding this opposi- 
tion, have been crated several orders for public works as well as 
the contract for ‘‘one of the most important road-building schemes 
in the country.” 
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Not only do these societies provide employment for the members 
they also are doing a great deal to raise the educational and cultira/ 
level of the members and their families. Thus, the societies pay for 
the education of the members’ children, provide for an annual vica- 
tion for the children, and ‘‘in general, make every effort to raise the 
standard of living of their members, from all points of view.”’ 


= ++ 


Consumers’ Cooperation in New South Wales 


A ACCOUNT of the development of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement in New South Wales is given in the November, 1929. 
issue of the Economic Record (the Journal of the Economie Society 
of Australia and New Zealand), Melbourne. ; 

According to this account, consumers’ cooperation in New South 
Wales is already nearly three-quarters of a century old. The report 
points out that there has been nothing spectacular in its history. 
Although ‘‘its path has been strewn with failures; it is also true that, 
as a working-class movement, it is not only firmly established, but 
also a force in the struggle for the betterment of economic and social 
conditions.” 

The periodic rises and falls in the consumers’ cooperative develvop- 
ment in that country strikingly resembles those in the United States. 
The first consumers’ societies were started in the sixties of the last 
century. Of this first group, only one society, a bakery, remains. 

The author is of the opinion that some of this first growth was due to 
the spread of cooperative sentiment from England. Economic pres- 
sure also supplied a stimulus in the aftereffects of the gold rush of 
the fifties. The discovery of gold led to a great influx in population, 
to increased production, and to high prices. Labor was scarce and 
wages were high. As the gold output fell off, however, disappointed 
gold diggers were forced to return to the trades and industry, where 
the competition for jobs brought about by their return forced wages 
down; prices, however, continued to be high. Such conditions are 
favorabie to a rising sentiment for cooperative effort. 

During the seventies and early eighties the formation of societies 
proceeded slowly. When the “land boom” game, with conditions not 
unlike the earlier gold rush, the formation of societies took an upward 
trend. More than 50 societies were registered between 1886 and 
1900, the great majority of which, however, ‘‘died in infancy,” due 
mainly to conditions created by the maritime strike of 1891, the 
so-called ‘‘bank smash”’ of 1893, and the drought of 1894-1902. 

Again came a lull in cooperative activity, which lasted until the 
pre-war period of rising prices set in. From 1905 to 1915 some 55 
societies were registered, but only 45 were still in existence when thie 
war broke out, and 4 of these were in liquidation. However, althoush 
the number of societies was not great, a substantial development had 
taken place in some of these. eir combined sales in 1914 amounted 
to £1,600,000 ($7,786,400) and the surplus available for dividends ' 
£245,000 ($1,192,293). 

During the war period “practically no new ground was broken, 11 
substantial progress was made by the established societies.”” ‘The 
postwar boom led to another lot of new societies, most of which failed 
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to survive the depression following the boom. During the three 
years after the armistice 31 societies were registered and in the next 
three years 22 societies. Since then they have averaged two per 
year. ‘‘The net increase in the number of societies during the post- 
war years appears to have been about 10.” 

To-day there are about 40 retail societies, with a combined mem- 
bership of 41,000, share capital of about £630,000 ($3,065,895), and 
annual sales of more than £3,000,000 ($14,599,500). 

More than a third of the societies, and practically all of the larger 
ones, are located in the coal-fields area. Failures in this region have 
been very few, attributed by the author to the community of interest 
of the people there, a comparatively stable population, prevalence of 
the cooperative spirit, organizing capacity, sentiment against private 
profit, and the ground gained by the societies in the pre-war vears. 
The author states that ‘“‘it would be almost impossible to overestimate 
what the movement in this State owes to the idealism, enthusiasm, and 
experience of the ex-British cooperators who have settled in these parts.”’ 

Rural cooperation has not been very successful, and all of the socie- 
ties are “comparatively small and struggling.”” Thus far, little has 
been accomplished, and the author is of the opinion that there are no 
immediate prospects for a very great achievement. ‘‘The funda- 
mental truth is that there is an absence of any real demand for it.”’ 

The New South Wales Cooperative Wholesale Society was formed in 
1912. At present 16 societies are affiliated with it, but these represent 
80 per cent of all the cooperators in the State. As the wholesale 
deals mainly in groceries, it supplies only about 30 per cent of the 
needs of the retail societies, many of which handle many other lines of 
goods besides groceries. The business of the wholesale amounted to 
£692,000 ($3,367,618) in 1928. 

Almost from the beginning of its operations the wholesale society 
has been manufacturing brooms “‘for which it has found a fair market, 
even outside cooperative enterprise.”” It also puts out, under its 
own label, some 30 different articles. 

The author concludes that the consumers’ cooperative movement 
is holding its own, but no more. The well-established societies 
“appear to be assured of a growth at least equal to that of their 
respective district,’ but these societies number only about ha!f of the 
whole number. As for the others, their situation is more or less 
precarious. ‘‘Given favorable circumstances, all may survive, but 
it would take very little in the way of a trade depression or other 
unfavorable economic conditions, to launch them into bankruptcy.” 
The discussion closes as follows: 

The movement can grow intensively or extensively. Its intensive growth is 
reasonably likely to be steady but sure. The well-established societies are grow- 
ing, and will probably continue to grow, in membership, output, and influence. 
It is much more difficult, however, to forecast the extensive growth of the move- 
ment. Generally, it may be said that the older the State grows, and the more 
settled its population becomes, the more will those conditions unfavorable to 
cooperative growth tend to disappear. 

On the other hand, it is extremely doubtful if expansion in this State can be of 
great dimensions while the working classes place so much reliance in industrial 
and political action. In time the working classes may learn that there are many _ 

ser Siac in their daily lives which can not be solved by either fighting er voting. 
f “Direct action” is to be the next step, why should it not be consumers’ 


cooperation, which is certainly a form, and a practicable form, of direct action? 
A ‘great deal depends upon the establishment of a strong cooperative union. 
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Introduction of ‘‘Differential’’ Share Capital in Russia 


HE Russian cooperative movement has taken a step which is ;, 
departure from accepted cooperative practice, or rather 
modification of that practice. In order to make membership |; 
cooperative societies easy for the poor person, it is the general coope:- 
ative practice to issue the shares in low denominations and, further, 1. 
allow the amount subscribed to be paid in installments. 

Emphasizing that ‘‘the basic object of the Sceviet cooperative mov: - 
ment is to attract the largest possible number of toilers, particular! 
the workers and poor peasants,’’ some of the consumers’ societies hav 
constituted special funds to be used to pay for shares for persons s\) 
poor as to be unable to pay for them themselves. Workers and offic: 
employees who receive low wages are allowed extra time for the pay- 
ment of their installments. 

The latest step in this direction, according to Information Bulleti), 
of the Centrosoyus, December 20, 1929, is the introduction of a syste): 
of shares of varying values for different groups of members, dependin. 
upon their incomes. The step was decided upon only after muc': 
discussion of its advisability had been had at membership meeting- 
and in the press, during the past year. 

Under the scheme adopted, the amount of share contribution: 
required for membership in a cooperative society is, for ‘workers’ 
and Soviet employees, according to the wages, as follows: 


Capital subscrip- 
tion required 


Monthly wages: (rubles 1) 


50 to 100 rubles 
100 to 150 rubles 
150 to 225 rubles 
Over 225 rubles 
Special rates are established for persons engaged in agriculture as 
follows: For poor persons exempt from the agricultural tax, 10 rubles; 
for ‘oe a ass peasants, 25 rubles; and for well-to-do peasants, 4() 
rubles. 
A reduced share of 5 rubles is set for farm laborers, workers, ani 
employees ‘‘ whose —— do not exceed the living minimum,” an‘! 
for war invalids and disabled workers whose pension does not excee: 


20 rubles per month. Members in the Soviet Army and Navy ani 
unemployed members of trade-unions (while unemployed) are no! 
required to take out a share of stock but simply pay an entrance fee. 
Upon a employment a trade-unionist must subscribe fo 


stock, but may be given an extension of time in paying for it, depeni- 
ing upon the duration of the period of unemployment. 

One-tenth of the amount of the share must te paid at time of admi-- 
sion, and the remainder must be paid within a period of three year- 
in the case of village cooperatives and of two years in the case of the 
‘“‘workers’”’ cooperatives. Old members pay the difference betwee: 
the amount of the old share and that established by the new schem«. 
also on the installment basis. 


- 





1 Ruble at par=51.5 cents, 
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PROFIT SHARING 





Sharing Profits with Employees 


REPORT recently issued by the Policyholders Service Bureau of 

the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. deals with the profit-sharing 

plans of a number of companies in this country and in Canada and 
England, the plans covered having in most cases been in successful 
operation for a number of years. 
Information was secured covering 72 firms having active plans, 
several of the plans, in the many years of their existence, having 


successfully survived periods of business depression. 


Fifteen firms 


which were consulted were found to have discontinued profit sharing. 
For the purposes of this report — sharing was defined as an agree- 


ment between an employer an 
ployees receive a share, fixed in advance, of the 


his employees under which the em- 
rofits of the firm. 


This excludes various bonuses —_ by the employer upon no pre- 


arranged basis, such as sales an 


production bonuses. 


This study deals mainly with the details of the individual plans, 
but the following general statements are made as to the prevailing 


provisions. 


In general, it was found that the eligibility of employees 


depends upon length of service, the minimum period of employment 
ranging from one month to five years, with one year the most frequent 


requirement. 


The amount of money available for distribution may 


be caleulated as a percentage of the net profits after dividends are 


paid or as a proportion of the dividends 


aid on common stock. 


The profit-sharing wage bonus is commonly distributed as a dividend 
on the wages of the year, each employee eligible for the bonus partici- 


pating in proportion to his annual wage. 


Length of service is also 


recognized by a number of firms in the computation of the profit- 
bonus. The distribution of wage dividends is usually made 
annually, the distribution frequently taking place at Christmas. 
Distribution of profits is ordinarily in cash, although some companies 
pay the profit-sharing bonus in the stock of the company or partly 
in cash and partly in stock. An employee usually forfeits his share 


sharin 


in the profit-sharing dividend if he gives up his emplo 
company before the dividend is declared or paid. 


ent with the 
general, the 


plans do not provide for payment of a share in the profit-sharing 
fund to the heirs of a participating employee who dies before the 


profit-sharing 


dividends are declared, but a few cases are cited in 


which the proportion of profits due such an employee, based on his 
length of service during the year, is paid to the estate of the employee. 
An attempt was made to evaluate the results of the plans from the 
int of the employer. While the influence of any one policy 

ial ions is difficult to determine, a number of companies 


stand 
on in 


expressed themselves as satisfied that it had had a satisfac 
upon turnover and on the promotion of good employee 





tory effect 
eck aisine. 


Several of the companies pointed to the fact that the plan had been 
Mm operation several years as proof that they had found it satisfactory 
to selves and to their employees. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories 





6 be: Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith its first report 
of labor turnover by industries. Six of the most important in- 
dustries measured by the number of employees were selected for 
presentation beginning this month. Other industries will be added 
to the list from time to time. 

In addition to the turnover indexes for combined industries, data 
are shown for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, 
iron and steel, slaughtering and meat packing, and sawmills. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the quit, lay-off, discharge, acces- 
sion, and net turnover rates expressed both on a monthly and equiv- 
alent annual basis. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
FACTORIES ! 


[The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month. The 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate} ‘ 


A.—Monthly Rates 
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Separation rates 
Accession | Net turnover 
rate rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total ? 
1929 1930 | 1929 1930 | 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 | 1929 
January........| 226] L11| 0.35] 1.04] 0.45] 0.24) 306| 230] 498] 201/ 3.06 
February.....-.| 2.38 |.....-.- ey arene S 2 eerees 2 5 Seeeee & * Baa | 3.20 
IS ois cine gf PRE rg Sena % ds SRS hs ee Ee oY ae 1 4.17 
FSi RR ARS ee tcc | MESES ge te GOs ton non RE yo Tee 4. 58 
te Me biciacs A ie Secale =e eee | eae fg eee 4.42 
ee <= | Stee 2, ae BE RATE 3 2 eee a Ce ane 4. 20 
| EES 3 9 ome  , ee SM es Sone 2 See a © tse 3. 4 
Pe RS Sh Saat Tk See fo CEES: e 8 eee | 461 |--...-- 4. 12 
September - -__-_. So 5 eee ee PU Ec caawes BOP Ee cccvest Wee bcndues 4. 16 | 
October_-_......- Ge ti sik caw S Beko Se ee ef ere Ya <  & Sees 3. 62 
November -. -_-- eS Rae it 2 pegs Pian 4 3 Retort ee: See 1. 95 
December... _-... BP 15.3006 Bie License 9: EN WSO 1.355. SAM tadencws 1, 24 
Average...| 2.71 j......- ey SAS PAE: Lakin ois Sg 8 GRRE SS Abana 3. 76 
B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 
January_._..-... 6.7} 131) 42] 122] 63/ 28! 362| 21) 586) 23.7) 36.2 
February - - . ._-- Oe 9 ee , eS PR HOA CF ea Re 2 aR PS 5 Sees 41.7 
sete cae gt Bee Sy ge See Me fecceuns i eg rei: 49. 2 
CS” | Age aay we apes | 9 eee |e jh peedeaees oe eee eh en ae 7, & S Aer moog 55.7 | 
PRED ee ee 5% Sa YS Ree _ fo pes | 4 | Ae AP teciconcs 52. 1 
| SS Rare 1 gee: 28 1G ape bf eOer ae || ae Se Pengees 8 51.1 
SEES Raa | gt ee GeO tok. oie tS ern Siete Oe 2 Eases 46.5 
atime | Bal] ASfm| Gil Melo] Bib me 
AES pees ey Ty ee Remeneemer te Oran Soy Berar ewe _ & Raa Tee EE hrbitin Suk 6 | 
2 eee SE iaitromk:. IUAE. boobiacal Bek ldanckont. See Oe tocascesl : GEE fetecnnsl O28 | 
November. .._.. 2 ees | 3 Nate Bk Fé skwue 2 ie era . by § SRS 23.7 | 
ahha aie st SORES: age” S NSE Sake SS eee Pe a ere ae See Cee + 
Average...| 32.6 |_...... Tis sos 6s $4 Tine rie y Senere r_\  Chemme 45.2 | 
































1 The form of av used is the unweighted median of company rates. 
* Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and dochas rates. 
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The separation rate for January, 1930, is slightly higher than the 
accession rate, but, while in December, 1929, the separation rate was 
1.25 points higher than the accession rate, during January it was 
only 0.38 of a point higher. The January, 1930, quit rate was 1.11 
compared with 1.08 in December and 2.26 in January, 1929. The 
lay-off rate, while it was higher than in January, 1929, was lower 
than for either November or December, 1929. The January, 1930, 
lay-off rate was 1.04 compared with 1.21 in December and 0.35 in 
January, 1930. The accession rate while much lower than during 
January, 1929, was higher than for either November or December, 
1929. The accession rate for January, 1930, was 2.01. In January, 
1929, it was 4.98 and in December, 1929, 1.24. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates for 
automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, iron and steel, 
slaughtering and meat packing, and sawmills, expressed both on a 
monthly and on an equivalent annual basis. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN AUTOMOBILES, BOOTS AND 
SHOES, COTTON MANUFACTURING, IRON AND STEEL, SLAUGHTERING AND 
MEAT PACKING, AND SAWMILLS 


[The rate is per 100 employees on the payroll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month. The 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 
























































c a | Slaugh- 
| bined | Cotton tering 
oe Automo- | Boots and! Iron and , 
Item | indus- | A manufac- and Sawmills 
| tries! | biles shoes turing steel meat 
packing 
| bled aa pe eit AOS a BEE Tce ore 
January, 1930 | 
Monthly: 
MI iat est. sae SS | 1.11 | 1.27 1. 51 1. 20 Oe > i 1. 60 1. 57 
Se, gs le . 24 | . 59 . 46 -ll 2 . 51 . 44 
Pi easton oc ec sek 1. 04 2. 22 2B . 29 1. 63 1. 52 1.77 
Total separations. .______- 2.39 | 4. 08 2. 25 1. 60 3. 23 3. 63 3. 78 
pS | 201 8, 20 5. 26 2. 40 3.87 4. 08 2. 54 
Equivalent annual: | 
Re re 13. 1 15.0 17.8 14.2 16. 1 18.9 18. 5 
IE ee se uca se 2.8 | 7.0 5.4 1.3 2.8 6.0 5. 2 
Cf Pee g a sage aD 12.2 26. 2 3.3 3.4 19. 2 17.9 20.9 
Total separations. _______- 28.1 | 48. 2 26. 5 18.9 38. 1 42.8 44.6 
Moca oo oe ce 23.7 | 96. 9 61.9 8.3 45.6 48.1 29.9 
} i 





1 Composite weighted index of more than 75 industries. 


Automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, iron and steel, 
and slaughtering and meat packing all showed a greater accession 
than separation rate. Sawmills showed a slightly higher separation 
rate than accession rate. 

Automobiles, iron and steel, slaughtering and meat packing, and 
sawmills showed both a higher separation and a higher accession rate 
than the combined index showed. Boots and shoes and cotton 
showed a lower separation rate and a higher accession rate than the 
index for all industries. 

The highest quit rate shown was in slaughtering and meat packing. 
The highest discharge, lay-off, and accession rates were shown by..the 
automobile industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in January, 1930 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States jv; 

January, 1930, with comparable data for preceding mont}... 

are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers 11\(| 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months—J,1- 
uary, 1927, to January, 1930, inclusive—the number of disputes whi« 
began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each mont}. 
aa the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the last column, 
the loss (in man-days) occasioned. 


TaBLE 1—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EAc kj 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO JANUARY, 1930 









































] | 
| Number of workers | 
Number of disputes— | involved in disputes— | __ 
ter of 
Month and year mate 
t during 
Beginning bo —- Beginning | = Foo pre | mont} 
in month month | in month | menth | 
PET eG, CR OI 
1927 
RN a eink adil ea ubinleh ccmlaets acs apbidl 37 18 | 5, 915 2, 287 &, 12 
SER RRS, SR eae ee eo eee pea 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 1} 
SLR SER pean aR sapere Penge ay meek pen aes 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 2s3 
fog a EN a Se 87 88 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 421 
| SAUGUSAEIES + CIRC Mp Rat Stole I 2 NN ae eS 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 5, 136, 00+ 
a escheat nied eek decanchaenne 80 88 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 44° 
SE ES estes hare eee tape eee ae Bee ee 65 63 33, 994 199,287 | 5,308 
io oes es Case dit dncewnl 57 53 8, 150 198, 444 4, 999 
NS. Seis cea enw Latebacelmiesins 57 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 712 
CL oes a. So tinside babe nenidipveseees= 50 | 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724 
on ea eerie’ 27 | 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 1 4( 
IEC ERIRRR ae dy Sadaiaslee tar Reape ae 28 | 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
} 
1928 
CS LndeSnwisaks ane pabcasanbivews ped 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 0:28 
ee apa 52 58 33, 441 103, 496 2, 145, 342 
CE ititinie cin asepice bills gateausscusies 41 47 7, 459 76,069 | 2,291, 337 
LF | UE Ra RRS Re Re Fe nea eae 71 48 143, 700 129, 708 4, 806, 232 
i bahacawaae -awihedwhsade anthem kane 80 56 15, 640 133, 546 8, 455, 499 
ee uadcbonbaxe 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 3, 670, S78 
Dn ea eetek 54 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, Af 
Mawr oan oC ua Nw anie genes cace 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 754 
AREER RR ieee PEE Sepa 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, 982 
ees Ree eras ete 61 42 27, 866 41, 474 1, 304, 013 
innit: vin amiceanh dip dichonecmemneasieas 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 362 
SN oo acdc edn nccesedseccataned 23 29 5, 172 35, 991, 238 
J = 45 34 39, 484 946 
NS paces Suciie kde aS aamdecink ean 14, 727 9, g, 10 
ERE LE I LR a ae 45 34 20, 134 40, 385 921, 583 
| SERS REN IER Rak Os Meee ER 71 42} 14, 052 41,321} 1, 094. 
Apeil LEONEL EPO SIE PANEL EN ERE 108 52 30, 130 52,292 | 1, 429, (46 
i as sochge dnc lascisnnigh build aphiaas adh meeodpeieeeectn 98 73 26, 220 58, 959 1, 578, 929 
MC ord cas bn bak by cutee nglipn ae 69 71 19, 702 5A, 584 1, 526, 627 
Mit bs Evtivicpscinicnd, aoc is ace adiciehedimaes wailed Sk 74 75 35, 900 21, 872 1, 116, 557 
pO REPRE EAE ape PONE ER Ne ee 68 55 25, 138 8, 123 380, fis! 
I sci cintisgS ou tmuiicinn boamaceme 95 62 s 224 8, 818 259, 410 
a 5: incre: cisees atpeliediemeniniginmiaianpeas 66 42 17, 368 8, 326 290. (134 
pS RIE ae es ee ee Se re a ape eee 59 39 11, 369 7, 320 225, 452 
pS EE I RY ER 36 34 | 3, 520 3, 825 129, 484 
19380 
TRIG occ wtptviininibiemidn dare in tgkdiea% 32 37 9, 579 7, 504 284, 
1 Preliminary figures subject to change 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning in 
November and December, 1929, and January, 1930, and the number 


of workers directly involved. 


TABLE 2-—-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 
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ag | 

| Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 

ning in— in disputes beginning in-— 

Industry — erga nti 

Novem- | —— | January —— —— | January 

acdsee ili — Witietmacniail 
Auto, carniage, and wagon workers.....____|.___._____- 1 | ¢ Meenas 44 23 
EES EG AT ae 3 | SG ee at 186 Sea ee 
pS SS ERS Ee pk an ea EE Ra Soin sae ecules 1 Se RRR OR: 120 
~—  Seeae. 14 3 4 1, 878 30 138 
Chauffeurs and teamsters-.-_..........._-- 6 | 3 | 3 | 546 61 1, 561 
9 ee Re, Seve mee es | RCRA SEN Ea See 
CMRI a tibacesewccgseesnccke se ccus 10 | 5 2 4, 968 211 | 3, 100 
Wend Wooo ick cn ockuin dn cexcoscn 3G PORES Sates Sane ae tey » ARISES LAS, eR OSE 
fi tS ES SRS Ra pg ged a ee py SETS 1 y: i Ree eS 17 
Hotel and restaurant employees____-....-.|......_-.- | 1 B fics ae 15 | 15 
Wron MUN eket oo os oon ec ee tsk BP Pie Saab tis seein 1 gf ApRp Mr SEES CURE i 
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Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1930, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TABLE 3e—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JANUARY, 1930, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes encling 
in January, 1930, by industries and classified duration: 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JANUARY, 1930, B\ IN. 
DUSTRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 
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Classified duration of strikes ending in January 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in January, 1930 


Garment workers, Ohio.—A general strike of organized garment 
workers in Cleveland began on January 7. This strike, among others, 
had been authorized at a convention of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union held at Cleveland early in December. The 
union demands included a 40 instead of 44 hour week, elimination of 
alleged sweatshop conditions, guaranty of workers’ wages in contract- 
ing shops, and preference for skilled Cl 
ers in the distribution of work before it is sent outside the city. 

Approximately 2,500 workers were involved in this strike, which 

affected more especially two general groups of employers, one aligned 
with the ‘‘American Plan’ manufacturers, and a second group of 
10 or 11 manufacturers, most of whom are members of the Cleveland 
Ladies’ Garment Manufacturers Association, which has had contract- 
ual relations with the union. The association contended that to 
allow the 40-hour week would be equivalent to a 10 per cent increase 
in wages, which would be placing an unbearable burden upon its 
members. 
_ An agreement between union officials and the association manu- 
facturers, otherwise referred to as the union shop manufacturers, was 
reached on January 8, subject to approval by the union membership, 
which was accorded in a mass meeting on January 10. 

Reports from union sources indicate that practically all demands 
were acceded to by this group of manufacturers except that for a week 
of - hours, which was compromised, a 5-day 42-hour week being 

to. 

It is understood that a large independent manufacturer, Printz- 
ee & Co., Sarack oe sage the terms of the 
general agreement, alti company did not sign it. 

The agreement pene spennare January 13, and according to 
press reports includes the following provisions: 
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1. The immediate establishment of the 5-day 42-hour week, instead of the 
resent 44-hour week. 

2. Inside manufacturers agree to confine their outside production exclusively 
to union contracting shops. 

3. Inside manufacturers agree to guarantee one week’s wages in contracting 
shops in the event of default by the contractors. 

4. Preference of work given to all Cleveland cloak and dress makers before 
goods are sent outside the city to be made up. 


The manufacturers affiliated with the American Plan Association 
refused to treat with the union and it was announced that the strike 
against those plants, involving some 500 or 600 workers, would continue. 

By the afternoon of January 16 about 75 per cent of the strikers 
had returned to work, and by the end of the month the strike, it is 
understood, was practically over. 

Textile (hosiery) workers, Philadelphia.—A strike of approximately 
1,300 employees of the H. C. Aberle Co., hosiery manufacturers, 
began on January 7, against a wage reduction, ranging, it is said, 
from 12 to 30 per cent and affecting some of the force. Some of the 
workers are affiliated with the American Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, Local No. 706. This strike is still in progress. 

Taxvab driers, Pennsylvania.—Taxicab drivers in Pittsburgh 
employed by the Green and Yellow cab companies, which have 
recently come under the control of the Parmelee Transportation Co., 
struck on January 12 to enforce demands including union recognition, 
a 6 instead of a 7 day week, a 10 instead of a 12 See day, company 
instead of drivers to pay for repairs after accidents, a 40 per cent 
commission on receipts instead of $3 on the first $9 as under the old 
scale. Approximately 1,500 drivers are said to be involved, including 
some from outlying districts. 

According to press reports, a compromise agreement settling the 
strike was accepted by a standing vote of the strikers on January 20, 
following conferences initiated by the United States Secretary of 
Labor, but on January 21 the men voted by ballot to reject the pro- 
posed agreement and to continue the strike. The terms suggested 
as a basis of settlement follow: 


1. Men to return to work as early as possible without any discrimination and 
without prejudice on either side and upon the basis of being restored to their 
former respective positions with full seniority rights, provided the men report 
for work, or in case of sickness indicate a desire to work, on or before January 
23. It is understood, however, that this will not affect or impair the rights of 
the company to manage or operate their respective properties. 

2. The basis of compensation to be as follows: Namely, payment at the rate 
of 3744 per cent of the gross receipts for each driver as shown by his meter. This 
basis to apply in all cases without reference to the number of days per week or 
the hours of service. 4 

3. The former practice of requiring a deposit for tools furnished to each cab 
to be abandoned. 

4. In order to meet the need for some sort of employee representation a com- 
mittee of 7, 4 from the Yellow Cab and 3 from the Green Cab shall be selected 
by the drivers employed by the company, and the ballot shall be deposited in a 
suitable receptacle 2 nape at a location where all may vote ag working 
hours, who will confer with the company representatives, not more than three, 
to prepare and provide a plan for employee representation and cooperation. 

n the event of any final disagreement between the committee of men and 
be nee with respect to any details of this plan, such disagreement shall 
pd Bhp victor to James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, for his consideration and 


It is also understood that the above applies to the Red Cab Co., they to have 
& committee of three. 
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The agreement was rejected, it is said, because the strikers jn. 
sisted on receiving 40 per cent of-receipts, as shown by meter, and 
on union recognition. 

Button and novelty workers, New York City.—A strike of appioxi- 
mately 600 button and novelty workers, called by the Button and 
Novelty Makers’ Union, is reported to have begun on January 14, 
affecting some 63 button and novelty shops. This strike, it is unier- 
stood, was practically ended by January 20. 

The union demands, according to press reports, included a 44 in- 
stead of 50 hour week, 6 legal holidays with pay, recognition of the 
union, equal division of work in slack season, and wage increxses, 
In the settlements reported the workers gained, it is said, a mininiiun 
wage that will average $36 a week, or about $10 a week above the 
previous scale, additional gains being the closed shop, equal division 
of work in the slack season, and the 44-hour week. 


1930 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into January, 1930 


Mili workers, Chicago.—The lockout of millinery workers which 
an on Noveinber 15 appears to be still in progress. 
iutuminous coal miners, Illinois—The strike of 500 miners bevin- 
ning December 31, involving the Franklin County Coal Co., near 
Herrin, is understood to have ended by January 30, but the terms of 
settlement have not been reported. 


a os 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in January, 1930 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


bk os Secretary of Labor, through the conciliation service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 41 labor disputes during 
January, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 27,837 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade conceried, 
the cause of the dispute, its t status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ontan, ind the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. : 

On February 1, 1930, there were 48 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 22 controversies which had not reac lied 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 70. 


~eeawp NEPUTES HANDLED DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 
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Steps to End Jurisdictional Disputes in the Building Trades 


A A joint conference between representatives of the National 
Association of Building Trades Employers and the building 
trades department of the American Federation of Labor, held at 
Tampa, Fla., during the latter part of January, 1930, an agreement 
was reached to formulate a plan for the elimination of jurisdictional 
strikes in the building trades. 

By the terms of the agreement a committee of three from each 
group was appointed to work out the details of the plan. This com- 
mittee consists of James J. Scully, president of the Building Trades 
Employers Association of Boston, Oscar W. Rosenthal of Chicago, and 
Christian G. Norman of New York, representing the employers; and 
Michael J. MeDonough, president of the building trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor, P. J. Morrin, president of the 
International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers, and John J. Hynes, president of the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association. 

While no definite plan has been agreed upon in its entirety, there 
has been a mutual understanding that an endeavor will be made to 
prevent jurisdictional disputes pending the adoption of the plan. 


SEE corer coe 
Strikes in Spain, 1918 to 1928 


FFICIAL bulletins ' issued by the Spanish General Labor Office 
give the number of strikes in Spain as well as their causes. 
These data are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES IN SPAIN, BY CAUSES, 1918, 1920, 1923, 1927, AND 1928 














Number of strikes due to specified causes 
bcm 3 Total 
| Wages oe 
Associa- number 
O } ; 
ro... | Hours of | rgani- | tion and combined Other | of strikes 
W ages wesk zation of ! sat | © with amen | 
. eer fe other a 
questions . ’ 
claims 


1918 5 16 28 | i2 5 7 | 
1920 i) I 1165 160 | 
1923 14] 3 3 12: At 56 | 
1927 : 5 it) { 5 3 
192s } ) i } | 10 
' | 

!'Spain. Ministerio de Trabajo y Prevision. Direcci6n General de Trabajo. Estadistica de las 
huelgas, 1927 and 1928, Madrid, 1929; International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, 
Cieneva, Feb. 2, 1925, pp. 9, 10. 





LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Agreements 


National Agreement —-Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


HE American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 
on September 1, 1929, entered into a national agreement with 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of the United States. 
This agreement provides for nationally uniform conditions, a 48- 
hour week divided into 5 days of 8% hours and 4% hours on Saturday, 
a scale of piece prices, and a definite hourly rate in addition to the 
piece rate for all overtime. It also makes the following provisions 
for the settlement of disputes: 


All grievances arising in any shop shall be adjusted by the union and the 
employer involved; in the first instance such grievances shall be submitted to 
the shop committee and the shop foreman or superintendent representing the 
employer, and in the event that they can not adjust such grievances, the matter 
shall then be submitted to the officials of the union and the officials of the em- 
ployer. In the event the union and the employer can not agree, the grievance 
shall be referred to the impartial chairman for settlement, who shall give his 
decision not later than 10 days after the case has been referred to him. His 
decision shall be final. 

The impartial chairman shall be Paul Abelson, of New York City, who is 
hereby designated to act throughout the term of this agreement. In the event 
of his death or resignation his successor shall be chosen by a committee repre- 
senting the employer and a committee representing the union, within 15 days 
thereafter. 

The compensation and expenses of such impartial chairman shall be borne 
jointly by both groups. 





Impartial Chairman Appointed for Cleaning and Dyeing Industry —-Chicago 


AN AGREEMENT between the Chicago Master Cleaners and Dyers 
Association and the Cleaners, Dyers, and Pressers Union, Local No. 
17742, and the Laundry and Dye House Drivers and Chauffeurs 
Union, Local No. 712, was made on December 27, 1929, which pro- 
vided for the appointment of Dr. B. M. Squires as impartial chairman 
with authority to advise the parties to the agreement on all matters 
affecting the cleaning and dyeing industry. 

By the terms of this agreement the impartial chairman shall advise 
the Chicago Master Cleaners and Dyers Association and Local No. 
17742 of the Cleaners, Dyers, and Pressers Union in relation to the 
drafting of an agreement covering wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions, and shall decide all questions in relation to the drafting of such 
agreement upon which the parties themselves can not agree, ‘‘ taking 
into consideration competitive and economic conditions in the Chicago 
trading area, the productive capacity of the employees, the cost of 
living as affecting the employees and their families, and such other 
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points as in his judgment may seem proper and wise,” and shall 
administer the agreement during the period for which it is effective. 

The agreement also provides that the impartial chairman shall 
administer the agreement which now exists between the Chicago 
Master Cleaners and Dyers Association and the Laundry and Dye 
House Drivers and Chauffeurs Union, Local No. 712, and decide any 
dispute which may arise under such agreement. At the expiration 
of the existing agreement the impartial chairman shall advise the 
parties to the agreement in relation to the drafting of a new agree- 
ment covering wages, hours, and working conditions, and shall admin- 
ister such agreement during the period for which it is effective. 

In all other matters which may hereafter be submitted to the 
impartial chairman by the parties to this agreement, his decision 
shall be final and binding. The salary of the impartial chairman 
and all expenses incidental to the performance of his duties and the 
establishment and maintenance of his office shall be paid jointly in 
equal shares by the parties to this agreement. 


Decisions 


Laborers of Denver, Colo., Refused an Increase in Wages 


Tue Industrial Commission of Colorado, having been notified by 
Local No. 720 of the Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers 
Union of a demand upon their employers for an increase in wages, 
granted a hearing on January 7, 1930. The demand of the emplovees 
was as follows: For work with plasterers, an increase from $7 to $8.50 
per day; for mixing and handling brick mortar, an increase from 


$6.75 to $8 per day; and for carrying or wheeling bricks, an increase 
from $6.50 to $8 per day. 

In making its decision the commission called attention to the 
following statement by William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, under date of November 27, 1929, after the 
conference called by the President of the United States, to consider 
the industrial situation and discuss methods to promote prosperity. 


It might be well to observe in considering the existing industrial situation that 
labor has learned from experience that movements for special increases in wages 
can not be successfully launched at a time when the Nation has sustained a severe 
shock as a result of the destruction of billions of dollars in values resulting in the 
curtailment of the buying power of the millions of victims who may have lost 
all they possessed. I am of the opinion that all should be on guard against any 
attempt to reduce wages. Local unions should be requested to watch carefully 
any attempt which may be made to lower the wage standards. Such an attempt 
on the part of any employer would be regarded as an evidence of bad faith and 
as being in direct contradiction to the statement made by the employers’ group 
which met with the President of the United States prior to the conference with 
the representatives of labor and pledged themselves individually ‘‘that they will 
not initiate any movement for wage reduction and it was their strong recommenda- 
tion that this attitude should be pursued by the country as a whole.” 


On January 14, 1930, the commission made the following decision 
and award: 
The commission has given very careful and serious consideration to the evi- 


dence introduced at this hearing and has also considered the statement made by 


Mr. Green as quoted above. 
Therefore, it is the award and decision of the commission that the demand 


of the above-named union for an increase in wages be refused and that no increase 
in wages be granted to said emplovees at this time. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, January, 1930 


|S gee of building permits issued during January were received 

from 291 cities of the United States having a population of 25,000 
or over. Comparative figures for December were received froii:a 283 
cities. There are 319 cities in the United States having a population 
of 25,000 or over. The 291 cities reporting for January comprise 
91.2 per cent of all cities of 25,000 or over. 

The costs shown in the tables below are for buildings for which 
permits were issued in the corporate limits of the cities named. No 
land costs are included. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in collecting this information. 

Table 1 shows the total estimated cost of new residential buildings, 
new nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including 
alterations and repairs), and families provided for in new buildings, 
by districts, as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage 
of increase or decrease in January, 1930, as compared with December, 
1929. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 283 CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 
~~ | New nonresidential | "Sinding alterations 
Families pro-- buildings, esti-; oq re airs), esti- 

| vided for in mated cost mated eet ’ 


Estimated cost | new dwell- | 





























Geographic division ing houses 
De- Janu- | | | 
December, January, | cem- | oow December,’ January, | December,: January, 
1929 1930 ber, | 1936 1929 1930 1929 1930 
1929 | | 
eS Se ee Ses p> at eee: azo 
New England.------- $2, 614, 700 |$2, 211,200 | 403 414 |$7, 361, 520 |$3, 391, 960 ($11, 446, 033 | $7, 276, 277 
Yiddle Atlantic___-_- |13, 304, 700 |10, 710, 865 |2,099 | 2,027 |26, 438, 915 |23, 358, 067 | 47, 994, 324 | 40, 898, 791 
t North Central__;| 7, 568, 496 | 7, 665, 728 |1, 660 | 1,341 |19, 871, 428 |12, 492, 150 | 29, 982, 488 | 22, 669, 396 
West North Central- 996, 065 763, 565 | 264! 214 | 2,090, 124 | 1,078, 765 3, 910, 357 | 2, 403, 799 
South Atlantic. ----_- 3, 153, 755 | 4,270,741 | 271 714 | 3, 238,421 | 4,868,897 8, 021, 532 | 10, 422, 577 
South Central__-__--_- 1, 814, 527 | 1,853,202 | 597 602 | 5, 736,709 | 2,610,917 | 9,555,322] 5, 656, 000 
Mountain and Pacific) 5, 523, 950 | 6, 622, 260 |1, 691 | 1,338 | 4, 382,055 |12, 023, 223 | 12, 553,974 | 20, 737, 989 
ey 34, 976, 193 |34, 097, 561 |6, 985 | 6,650 69, 119, 172 [59, 823, 979 |123, 464, 030 |110, 828 
Per cent of change--_)_.._.____-- © 5 Stee GS Ui ccu cases WE bs Seeencs —10.9 
| 

















The estimated cost of all building operations for which permits 
were issued in these 283 cities during the month of January was 
$110,064,828, a decrease of 10.9 per cent as compared with the 
$123 ,464,030 which the December permits showed. 

New residential buildings decreased 2.5 per cent in estimated 
expenditures, comparing the January permits with the December 
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permits, while nonresidential buildings decreased 13.4 per cent. 
Families provided for decreased 4.8 per cent. There were 6,650 
families provided for in the new buildings for which permits were 
issued during January in these 283 cities compared with 6,985 families 
provided for by the December, 1929, permits. 

Of the total amount provided for by the January permits, 54.3 per 
cent was for new residential building, 31.0 per cent for new nonresi- 
dentail building, and 14.7 per cent for repairs and alterations. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including altera- 
tions and repairs), and the number of families provided for in each 
of the 283 cities from which reports were received for both December, 
— and January, 1930, and for 8 other cities for January, 1930, 
only. 

Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures for 
each class of building and in families provided for are shown by 
geographic divisions. 

Reports were received for both December and January from 46 
cities in New England, 63 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, 71 
cities in the East North Central States, 23 cities in the West North 
Central States, 31 cities in the South Atlantic States, 22 cities in the 
South Central States, and 27 cities in the Mountain and Pacific 
States. 

Reports were also received from 2 cities in the New England States, 
1 in the East North Central States, 1 in the South Atlantic States, 
and 4 in the South Central States for January only. 


New England States 


INDICATED expenditures for all classes of building operations in the 
New England States decreased 36.4 per cent, comparing January, 
1930, with December, 1929. The decrease for nonresidential build- 
ings was much creater than for residential buildings. The decrease 
- the former class of buildings was 53.9 per cent, and the latter 

15.4 per cent; however, the number of families provided for increased 
2.7 per cent, comparing January permits with December permits. 

Increases in total expenditures were shown in Bangor, Brookline, 
Cambridge, and Springfield. Large decreases were noted in Provi- 
dence and Pittsfield. As compared with December, there was a 
large increase in the number of families provided for in Boston in 
January, 1930. 

No report was received from New London, Conn. 


Middle Atlantic States 


In THE Middle Atlantic division there was a decrease in total 
building operations in new residential buildings, in new nonresidential 
buildings, and in families provided for, comparing the permits issued 
during January, 1930, with those issued during December, 1929. The 
decrease in this division was greater for residential than for non- 
residential buildings. Indicated expenditures for residential build- 
ings decreased 19.5 per cent, for nonresidential buildings the decrease 
was 11.7 per cent, and for all building operations, 14.8 per cent. 

Families provided for decreased 3.4 per cent, comparing January 
permits with December permits. 
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Increases in total building operations were registered in Newark, 
Orange, Buffalo, and the boroughs of Manhattan and Queens. 
Decreases were registered 1 in Camden, Irvington, the boroughs of the i 
Bronx, Brooklyn, and Richmond, and in Philadelphia, and Pitts- a 
burgh. 
No reports were received from Newburgh, N. Y., Harrisburg, Leb- ip 
anon, and Reading, Pa. ie 


East North Central States 





























: 

In THE East North Central division there was an increase of 1.3 Ht 
per cent in new residential building, but a decrease of 37.1 per cent in | | 
new nonresidential building and of 24.4 per cent in the estimated cost Ve 
of all building operations, comparing January with December. The i} 
number of families prov ided for decreased 19.2 per cent. if 

Increases in expenditures for total building operations were indi- 
cated in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. Decreases 
were indicated in Indianapolis, Grand Rapids, Akron, and Milwaukee. 

No reports were received from Anderson and South Bend, Ind.; 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Canton and Zanesville, Ohio; and La Crosse 
and Racine, Wis. 








West North Central States 


H| 
| 
Tue West North Central division showed decreased in all classes ‘ie 
of building operations and in families provided for, comparing the i 
permits issued in January with those issued in December. Ha 
The decreases in new residential buildings, comparing the January le | 
permits with the December permits, was 23.4 per cent. The decrease 
in new nonresidential buildings was 48.4 per cent. The decrease in 
total building operations was 38.5 per cent. _The decrease in families 
provided for was 18.9 per cent. ; 
In the cities having a population of 25,000 or over less building was a 
projected in this division than in any of the other geographic divisions. | 
Sizable increases were shown in Dubuque, Sioux City, Minneapolis, if 
and Lincoln. Large decreases were shown in Davenport, St. Paul, | : 





St. Louis, and Omaha. 
No report was received from Kansas City, Mo. 








South Atlantic States 


Tue South Atlantic division was the only section in which the 
building permits issued during January showed an increase over 
December in indicated expenditures for each class of building and for 
families provided for. 

The increase in this division for all building operations was 29.9 
per cent, for new residential buildings was 35.4 per cent, and for 
nonresidential buildings the increase was 50.3 per cent. 

The increase in families provided for was 163.5 per cent. This 
big increase was largely accounted for by two apartment houses in 
Washington, D. C., which will provide for 220 families upon comple- 
tion. 

Increases in indicated expenditures were shown in Washington, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Norfolk, Richmond, and Huntington. De- 
creases in indicated expenditures were shown in Baltimore, Miami, 
and Charleston. 
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No reports were received from Pensacola, Fla.; Atlanta and 
Augusta, Ga.; and Wilmington, N. C. 


South Central States 


In THE South Central division the January permits issued for 
residential buildings registered an increase in expenditures over the 
December permits for residential building of 2.1 per cent. An 
increase of eight-tenths of 1 per cent was shownin families provided for. 

Permits issued for nonresidential buildings showed a decrease of 
54.5 per cent, while those issued for all building operations during 
January showed a decrease of 40.8 per cent as compared with those 
issued during December. 

Increases were shown in Shreveport, Nashville, Beaumont, and 
Waco, while decreases were indicated in Mobile, Little Rock, Lexing- 
ton, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, and Austin. 

No reports were received from Birmingham, Ala.; Fort Smith, Ark. ; 
Covington, Ky.; El Paso, Galveston, Laredo, and Port Arthur, Tex. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


In THE Mountain and Pacific division there was an increase in 
indicated expenditures for all building operations of 65.2 per cent in 
January, 1930, as compared with December, 1929. There was an 
increase in the estimated costs of the permits issued for both resi- 
dential and nonresidential buildings in comparing January with 
December. The increase in the former class was 19.9 per cent and 
in the latter 174.4 per cent. The large increase in nonresidential 
buildings was caused by the large expenditures in Los Angeles. Over 
$6,000,000 more nonresidenti al building was projected in January 
than in December in Los Angeles. 

Increases in total building operations were indicated in Los Angeles, 
Berkeley, Denver, Portland, and Seattle. Decreases were shown in 
Phoenix, Long Beach, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and Tacoma. 

No report was received from Oakland, Calif. 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 


New England States 








Total construction 
(including altera- 
tions and repairs) 


Pte aa : ee | New nonresidential | 
New residential buildings buildings 


| 
| Families pro- | 
Estimated cost | vided for in | Estimated cost Estimated cost 


City and State | new dwellings 


a | 
| De- | Jan- | 
December,' January, | cem- uary December,’ January, | December, January, 
1929 | 1930 | ber, Me 1929 1930 | 1929 | 1930 








Connecticut: | 
Bridgeport 4, 5 7é 3, & $36, 645 | $261,695 | $1 
Greenwich | 280, 800 7 16,925 | 344,705 | 
Hartford , 6 , 1 160, 400 | 
Meriden _____- Y/. | 7,125 | 
New Britain------! a uae 5,000 |- : 11, 280 
New Haven q K | 136,900 | | 1, 981, 385 | 

yal : j 74, 200 282, 450 

29, 800 | 98, 425 | 

3, 450 41, 600 | 


suueeettt 





~~. < 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930—Continued 


New England States—Continued 








lw ‘dentia) | Total. construction 

New ea (including altera- 
— __ tions and repairs) 
| 


New residential buildings 




































































































ba d ‘ided tein | ed | *£ d 
, “stimated cost vi or in stimated cost | \stimated cost 
City and State | new dwellings: 
| Sand t 
| | 
| De- Jan- 
;December,| January, | cem- uary December,; January, |December,| January, 
/ 3929 || ~S «1980s |: ber, ys 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 
1930 
1929 
“i aad amen! tint | | 
Maine: | } 
ae 0 0 0 0 | $75 | 0 | 75 | 0 
Lewiston_._..-.--- | $13,000 $3, 500 4 1 | 20,000 $165,000 33,000 $168, 500 
Poruand.......... 34, 600 16, 500 7 4 9, 275 750 59, 806 83, 985 
Massachusetts: | 
ae 445, 500 573, 000 55 124 | 1,630,980 | 1,776,905 | 2,776,216 | 2,836, 853 
Brockton____------ 14, 200 44, 900 3 5 2, 550 14, 100 | 33, 365 | 63, 495 
40, 000 0 1 0 6, 100 354, 480 | 49, 850 373, 524 
37, 500 8, 000 7 3 51, 885 238,405 | 116, 860 357, 625 i 
0 17, 000 0 4 600 5, 500 | 5, 725 35, 525 
8, 000 0 21 1, 450 1, 400 | 1, 450 13, 500 i 
19, 000 | 8, 000 5 2 | 1, 100 2,100 28,100 21, 100 
Fall River.......- 14, 300 | 9, 800 3 3 | 23, 110 655 | 53, 129 19, 140 
Fitchburg_-------- 14,000 | 4, 000 3 1 8, 380 26, 480 5, 025 
Haverhill. -._----- 3, 000 | 0 | 0 475 0 | 7, 825 2, 125 : 
Holyoke. ........- 0 7,000 0 1 750 1, 100 9, 650 13, 550 
Lawrence -..-.----- 0 0 0 0 | 4, 450 200 17, 550 §, 375 
i eee 11, 300 6, 500 3 2 | 12, 755 10, 800 | 28, 780 36, 165 
ta! 14, 300 42, 000 3 8 4, 720 2, 770 28, 313 84, 500 
PN is onan so 80, 000 27, 100 24 6 300 9, 700 88, 410 39, 330 i 
MMedwra .......... 80, 500 62, 500 14 12 11, 900 400 98, 100 78, 200 
New Bedford - ---- 0 13, 200 0 3 17, 800 7, 250 28, 000 33, 475 
Neéewten........... 235, 000 269, 700 22 27 8, 810 9, 200 252, 595 329, 520 
Picgeuere.......... 59, 600 18, 500 11 4 | 1,110,400 | 9,950 | 1, 181, 100 43, 200 
OMtNey..... <<... 112, 100 51, 500 33 13 258,055 | 7, 860 382, 588 78, 150 
pee 7, 000 8, 300 2 2 1, 725 53, 350 18, 825 , 925 
_ | ae 15, 500 8, 000 3 2 9, 250 | 10, 800 33, 645 37,015 
Somerville -__---_- 6, 500 7, 000 2 2 122, 550 | 29, 175 137, 650 41, 290 
Springfield _-.-_-_- 58, 420 70, 700 15 18 26, 775 55, 800 100, 435 , 800 
‘Teme .......... 5, 500 3, 000 2 1 2, 550 250 9, 600 11, 165 
Waltmam.......... 41, 000 17, 000 12 3 4, 650 13, 315 48, 400 70, 315 
Watertown_______- 13, 000 17, 300 3 3 &, 350 8, 650 28, 550 31, 725 ) 
Worcester........- 75, 500 40, 800 14 10 15, 085 14, 030 143, 390 136, 645 i [2 
New Hampshire: f 
Manchester - -- -- -- | 26, 500 14, 000 5 2 4, 350 | 7, 400 115, 140 55, 970 
Rhode Island: } 
Central Falls_-_..__, 13, 000 12, 000 4 3 0) 2, 000 13, 050 15, 750 +h 
Cranston...-.-.--.| 115, 100 123, 200 21 26 10, 365 9, 850 126, 115 143, 325 ; 
East Providence - -| 44, 000 27, 000 Yi 6 114, 400 | 9, 800 164, 010 40, 455 
Newport.........-. |----------- on Gee b..~.-. | 3 Pee es ee tos. ae 52, 125 
Pawtucket ----.---- 56, 800 56, 050 13 15 7, 820 | 16, 395 94, 420 79, 195 
Providence-.--_---- 217, 300 196, 300 38 35 | 1, 268, 600 | 75, 750 | 1, 580, 300 349, 650 
Woonsocket... _._- | 0 0 0 0 6, 025 | 1, 425 11, 725 3, 225 
; Set | 2, 614, 700 | 2,211,200 | 403 414 | 7,361,520 | 3, 301, 960 |11, 446, 033 | 7, 276, 277 
Per cent of change - - at DRIES. 5 ~—15. 4 }...... WPOe tetecto.ces | = oa —36. 4 
Middle Atlantic States 
| | 
New Jersey: | 
Atlantic City-_---- $8, 000 $10, 600 | 1 3 $250 $64,150 | $100, 504 $145, 875 
Bayonne-.----.----- 0 0 0 0 55, 000 33, 000 72, 42, 300 
Bloomfield -------- 345, 000 119, 000 74 30 24, 000 25, 500 370, 000 144, 500 
Camden. .-.-.-..-.-..- 108, 000 66, 500 27 22 107, 075 58, 600 233, 913 174, 338 
2” ae 95, 000 53, 850 20 11 22, 550 35, 200 121, 610 97, 475 
East Orange - ----- 867, 000 27,500 | 131 6 58, 400 19, 475 948, 235 71, 760 
Elizabeth _.....--- 51, 000 46, 000 7 11 61, 000 69, 000 112, 000 115, 000 
Hoboken..--_--.-- 0 0 0 0 8, 500 0 23, 315 19, 465 
Irvington ----.---- 52, 500 32, 000 ll 8 612, 193 . &,285 | 667, 603 46, 685 
Jersey City. _..--.- 34, 000 20, 000 8 3 57,745 | 253,365 | 141, 213 324, 815 
ea 0 23, 000 0 3 1, 645 | 2, 995 | 3, 145 28, 335 
Montclair--------- 28, 500 86, 800 2 6 2, 600 | 32, 075 | 39, 150 175, 330 
Newark.....-._--- 209, 500 81, 600 43 17 430, 115 714,924 | 730,330 974, 252 




















1 Applications filed. 
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Middle Atlantic States—Continued 


Total construction 
including altera- 
tions and repairs) 


cc el . _— New nonresidential 
New residential buildings buildings 


| Families pro- | 


Estimated cost Estimated cost Estimated cost 


City and State 


December, 


New Jersey—Contd. 
New Brunswick -__- 
Orange 
ee 
Paterson 
Perth Amboy-.__-| 
Plainfield ________- 
‘Seems. _.........| 
Union City 
West New York-- 

New York: 


Mount Vernon----} 
New Rochelle 
New York City— 


Brooklyn !___- 
Manhattan! __ 


Richmond !__- 


Poughkeepsie 
Rochester--_-_._-_-- 


White Plains_- 

Yonkers 
Pennsylvania: 

Allentown.-- 


Easton 

Erie 

Hazleton 
Johnstown. -- 
Lancaster 
McKeesport _---- 
New Castle 
Norristown 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh----_--_- 





| vided for in | 
| new dwellings; 


{ 
De- 
| Jan- 
January, | cem- | _ 
1930 ber, | “ary, 
‘ * 1 1930 


December, 
1929 


1929 


$207, 000 
0 

5, 500 
116, 500 
7, 800 

9, 000 

4, 000 

0 

0 


$9, 600 
275, 000 
61, 000 
23, 300 
38, 000 
41, 105 
0 
0 | 
0 } 
73, 500 
0 


23, 100 
19, 600 
262, 050 


0 
12, 400 | 
10, 000 
219, 500 
428, 300 


850, 000 
1, 032, 500 
| 2.575, 000 
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1, 500 
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6, 150 
1, 950 
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17, 150 | 
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224, 150 | 
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326, 650 
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12, 950 | 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930—Continued 


East North Central States 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 








City and State 


New residential buildings 


New nonresidential 
buildings 


Total construction 
(including altera- 
tions and repairs) 





Estimated cost 


Families pro- 
vided for in 
new dwellings 


Estimated cost 


Estimated cost 





December,| January, 
1929 1930 





Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac 


Kenosha 

Madison 
Milwaukee__------ 
Oshkosh 
Sheboygan_.-_--- 
Superior 


Per cent of change -_ -_- 





De- 
cem- 
ber, 

1929 


Jan- 


uary, 


1930 


December,| January, 
929 1930 
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January, 
1930 
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1, 341 
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6, 877, 243 | 
650 

1, 214 | 

8, 850 | 


$35, 370 
177, 115 
81, 315 
24, 023 
928, 899 
38, 656 
37, 055 


25, 550 3, 145 





19, 871, 428 


|12, 492, 150 
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29, 982, 488 |22, 669, 395 
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West North Central States 





Iowa: 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids----- 
Council Bluffs - - -- 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque.- ----.--- 
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South Atlantic States 





Delaware: 
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District of Columbia: 
Washington 
Florida: 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
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351, 885 
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2, 706, 973 
139, 273 
247, 162 
54, 700 
644 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930—Continued 


South Atlantic States—Continued 








City and State 





Georgia: 
Columbus 
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South Central States 





Montgomery 
Arkansas: 

Little Rock 
Kentucky: 

Lexington 

Louisville__..__._- 


Louisiana: 


Baton Rouge-_._--- = 


New Orleans---___| 
Shreveport 
Oklahoma: 


g | 
Oklahoma City ---! 
Okmulgee________- 


Tennessee: 








519, 701 | 
16, 849 | 


9, 250 








9, 635 
1, 817, 160 
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South Central States—Continued 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 








Total construction 
(including altera- 
tions and repairs) 


New nonresidential 


New residential buildings buildings 








| Families pro- | 
vided for in | Estimated cost | 
new dwellings 


City and State Estimated cost. 


De- 
cem- 
ber, 

1929 








| December, January, 
1929 | 1930 


January, 


| 
December, January, 
1930" | 


December, 
1929 1930 “ 


uary, 
1930 | 





Texas: 
$95, 385 
60, 667 
290, 935 
262, 617 
217, 390 
506, 668 
50, 533 
5, 000 


$99, 254 $979, 534 
79, 518 
513, 419 


326, 218 


3, 110, 285 
84, 247 
8, 105 


Beaumont 60, 550 
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Fort Worth---_-- 171, 966 
839, 660 
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Mountain and Pacific States 








Arizona: | 
ee $76, 880 
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12, 000 
137, 500 
37, 950 


$105, 530 | 
71, 150 


17, 500 


348, 350 
26, 750 


$287, 650 
200, 275 
22, 914 


14, 355 
9, 079 


Colorado: 
Colorado Springs.- 


Oregon: 
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Salt Lake City-_--_- 


Washington: 
Bellingham 





563, 700 
2, 269, 400 
158, 350 
71, 900 
208, 545 
424, 900 
47, 950 
25, 200 

9, 000 
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326, 200 
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37, 430 

3, 333, 455 
3, 161 
105, 955 


1, 093, 880 
3, 992, 459 
281, 330 
115, 219 
768, 575 

1, 591, 736 
77, 730 
52, 877 
26, 636 


30, 910 
589, 450 
28, 749 


7, 566 
133, 507 


508, 400 
7, 000 
376, 738 
24, 645 
54, 355 

1, 373, 175 
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238,615 | 139, 125 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Hours and Earnings of Employees of Oil Weils and Pipe Lines, 
1929 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study of wages and hours 

of labor of wage earners in the petroleum industry in the spring 
and summer of 1929.' It was limited to emplovees of representative 
plants engaged in the drilling and operation of oil wells and the con- 
struction and operation of pipe lines. No information was obtained 
for refineries. The data were copied by agents of the bureau directly 
from the pay rolls or records of the various companies and cover 
30,655 wage earners employed by oil-well companies and 12,322 em- 
ployed by pipe-line companies located in California, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. These four States produced in 1928 slightly more 
than 84.4 per cent of the entire production of petroleum in the United 
States. All of the employees covered are male workers. The report 
does not include officials, office forces, foremen, or watchmen. A 
large proportion of the pay-roll data covers a half-month period, 
including from 13 to 16 working-days, depending on the particular 
month or part of month i so In order to present these figures 
on a more uniform plan and on the same basis as that shown for other 
industries, data were also obtained for days and hours worked in one 
week of the half-month pay period scheduled. This made it possible 
to present all figures on a 1-week basis. 

Table 1 shows for each of the four States covered the average 
number of days worked per week in 1929, the average full-time and 
actual hours and earnings per week, the average earnings per hour, 
and the per cent of full-time worked in each of the divisions of the 
industry studied. 

As the table shows, the average full-time hours of oil-well employees 
ranged from 48 to 69.9, while those of pipe-line employees ranged 
from 48 to 60.4. In no State, however, were the full-time hours 
actually worked, the proportion of full-time work ranging from 88 to 
99.4 per cent in oil wells and from 86.6 to 98.5 per cent in pipe lines. 

The average earnings per hour of oil-well employees ranged from 
52.2 cents in northern Louisiana to 91.7 cents in California; their 
average full-time earnings per week from $34.62 in Oklahoma to 
$44.02 in California; and their actual earnings in one week from $32.81 
in northern Louisiana to $43.71 in California. For employees of pipe 
lines, average hourly earnings ranged from 57.7 cents in the Gulf district 
of Texas to 80.3 cents in California; their average full-time earnings 
from $31.85 in the Gulf district of Texas to $38.54 in California; and 
their actual earnings in one week from $28.57 in the Gulf district of 
Texas to $37.95 in California. 





1A study of wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry was made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the latter pact of 1920. At that time, data were obtained from a representative number of 
companies in every State in which petroleum was produced to any considerable extent. Wage data for 
refinery workers as well as the production and pipe-line employees were included in this former report 
which was published as Bul. No. 297. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ON WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED, AVERAGE 
FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL HOURS AND EARNINGS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN- 
INGS PER HOUR, AND PER CENT OF FULL TIME WORKED, 1928, BY DISTRICT 
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| ber of | 
| estab- 
| lish- 


ments | 


District 


California 

Louisiana, northern _- 
Louisiana, southern- 
Oklahoma 

Texas, Gulf " 
‘Tenee, Ocner......... 


Pipe lines 


California - 
Louisiana ! 
Oklahoma...-_------ 
Texas, Gulf... - 
Texas, other 


| 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 


ployees | 


| 
Se ore 


1, 578 | 
594 
4, 166 | 
2.576 | 


3, 409 | 
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number 
of days 
worked 


in 1 
week 


| | 
Av verage | Per cent! 
Average! hours | of full- 
time 
hours 
| actually 
' worked 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


full-time} actually 
worked | 
in 1 


hours 
per week 


Average 
actual 
earnings 
in 1 
week 


Average 
full-time 
earnings 
per week 





| week 
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47. 
62. 
58. 
59. 
56. 6 








98. 5 
87. 
94. 
89. 
86.6 | 


. 803 
612 
. 590 
577 
. 591 


47. ; 
48. 
52. ¢ 
49. 
52. ¢ 








$43. 71 


37. 95 
29. 71 
31. 22 
28. 57 
30. 94 


38. 54 
3. 97 
33. 22 
31.85 
35, 70 | 
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1 Northern and southern Louisiana districts combined to avoid diselosing the identity of establi meinen 


Table 2 


tions and for a miscellaneous group of ‘ 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ON WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED, 
AND ACTUAL HOURS AND EARNINGS PER WEEK, 


AGE FULL-TIME 


EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND PER CENT OF FULL 
AND DISTRICT 


PATION 


TIME WORKED, 


Oil wells 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ON WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED, AVER- 
AGE FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL HOURS AND EARNINGS PER WEEK, AVERAGE 
EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND PER CENT OF FULL TIME WORKED, 1929, BY OCCU- 
PATION AND DISTRICT—Continued 


Oil wells—Continued 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ON WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED, AVER- 
AGE FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL HOURS AND EARNINGS PER WEEK, AVERAGE 
EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND PER CENT OF FULL TIME WORKED, 192%, BY OCCU- 
PATION AND DISTRICT—Continued 


Oil wells—Continued 

























































































‘ | | 
Average ' Per cent 
\Num-| x num- Av _— age | of full- Average | 4 verage 
ber of | U2 | ber of aise Ours time |Averag full- actual 
Occupation and district) estab- pond of days oo actually hours | , ©@Fn- time earn- 
lish- | W88° | worked | Bours | worked | ¥opyeq | imssper| earn- | ings in 
ments | ners in 1 per in 1 in 1 hour | ings per 1 week 
| } week week week week week 
m P a= eee, See Ee cee 
Truck drivers: 
California - rae § | 352 6.1 48.0 49.3 102. 7 $0. 857 $41. 14 $42. 25 
Louisiana,northern| 13 | 66 6.3 67.9 62. 8 92. 5 . 467 31. 71 29. 31 
Louisiana,southern 4 11 6.2 68. 7 61.0 88. 8 . 473 32. 50 28. 83 
Oklahoma._-_-_____- 23 472 6.3 57.9 57.9 100. 0 . 574 33. 23 33. 23 
Texas, Gulf. __..___ 7 49 6.4 64. 8 63. 8 98. 5 .582 | 34.47 33. 93 
_ Texas, other______- 22 420 6.6 65. 3 64. 6 93. 9 .531 | 34. 67 34. 32 
Other employees: 
California -_-_..__--_- 5 1, 065 6.0 48.0 47.9 99. 8 . 895 42. 96 42. 89 
Louisiana,northern 17 206 6.5 67. 2 64. 0 95. 2 . 605 40. 66 38. 69 
Louisiana,southern 5 39 6.3 67.1 60.1 89. 6 . 536 35. 97 32. 25 
Oklahoma._-_-_-_-__-_- 26 1, 567 6.3 61. 6 60. 0 97.4 . 602 37. 08 36. 13 
Texas, Gulf. _—__-_- 8 249 6.4 61. 2 60. 8 99. 3 . 659 40. 33 40. 06 
Texas, other______- 23 575 6.6 67.7 65. 8 97.2 . 610 41. 30 40. 16 
Pipe lines 
Carpenters: 
Oalifornia........- 3 13 6.0 48. 0 48. 0 100.0 | $1.017 | $48.83 $48. 83 
Oklahoma-.--_..._-- 5 53 6.1 54.5 55.9 102. 6 . 790 43. 06 44.15 
Texas, Gulf___.___- 3 24 5.3 57.4 47.2 82. 2 . 776 44. BA 36. 63 
Texas, other_-__-__- 8 47 5.3 58.7 48.6 82. 8 . 769 45.14 37. 40 
Engineers and pump- 
ers: 
California. --_..._-. 3 253 6.0 48.0 47.9 99. 8 . 871 41. 81 41. 74 
Louisiana !___.___- 9 117 6.3 57.4 55. 2 96. 2 . 673 38. 63 37. 18 
Oklahoma..---__---- 10 478 6.7 58.3 58.1 99. 7 . 694 40. 46 40. 37 
Teses, Gail... .- 3 278 6. 2 55. 5 51.6 93. 0 . 666 36. 96 34. 34 
Texas, other_.____- 13 603 6.4 57.1 54.4 95. 3 . 681 38. 89 37. 10 
Firemen: 
California._._...--- 3 163 6.0 48. 0 48.0 100. 0 7 38. 38 38. 38 
Louisiana !_______- 5 36 6.0 53. 6 §1.1 95. 3 . 630 33. 77 32. 19 
Oklahoma. ..--_.---- 2 13 6.4 51.1 61.1 100. 0 tn 36. 33 36. 33 
Texas, Gulf._______ 3 43 6.8 55. 4 54.7 98. 7 . 605 33. 52 33. 09 
Texas, Other______- 4 14 6.6 55.3 53. 6 96. 9 . 629 34. 78 33. 71 
Gaugers: 
California. --_.____- 2 117 6.1 48. 0 48. 5 101. 0 . 900 43. 20 43. 70 
Louisiana !________ 9 56 6.5 59. 5 56. 8 95. 5 . 726 43. 20 41. 28 
Oklahoma__--_-_-_- 10 340 6.8 64. 1 63. 2 98. 6 . 698 44. 74 44.10 
Texas, Gulf... __--_- 3 171 6.3 53.9 51.8 96. 1 694 37. 41 35. 93 
Texas, other____-__- 15 382 6.4 61.5 58.2 94.6 661 40. 65 38. 49 
Laborers, roustabouts, 
and connection men: 
California. .___- 3 517 5.7 48. 0 45.9 95. 6 . 704 33. 79 32. 29 
Louisiana !_______- y 156 4.5 55. 1 38. 8 70. 4 . 437 24. 08 16. 98 
Oklahoma.---_----- 10} 2,112 5.3 55.4 49.3 89. 0 456 25. 26 22. 46 
Texas, Gulf-_-___.-- | 3 | 1,351 | 5.0 55. 5 46.8 84.3 .479 26. 58 22. 42 
Texas, other__..--- | 16 1, 415 | 5.0 61.9 48. 2 77.9 . 493 30. 52 23. 76 
Linemen: | 
California. -_-._.__- 2 13 5.8 48.0 47.3 98. 5 . 853 40. 94 40. 34 
Louisiana !_______- 4 11 5.5 56. 8 48.1 84. 7 . 622 35. 33 29. 94 
Oklahoma... ._---- | 7 59 6.0 56.3 55.7 98. 9 .706 | 39.75 39. 37 
Texas, Gulf-_-_-_-_-_-_-_| 2 21 5.1 56. 1 46.4 82.7 706 39. 61 32. 73 
Texas, other-_------ 8 23 6.6 61.8 61.2 99. 0 622 38. 44 38. 03 
Line walkers: ; 
California... -._...- 3 46 6.0 48.0 48.3 100. 6 . 745 35. 76 36. 02 
Louisiana !_______- 8 40 6.1 57.4 52, 8 92. 0 . 604 34. 67 31. 92 
Oklahoma... ------ 10 188 6.3 56. 5 56. 4 99. 8 . 613 34. 63 34. 60 
Texas, Gulf. -_-.-.--- 3 114 6.5 56.4 54.9 97.3 . 632 35. 64 34. 72 
Texas, other------- 14 246 6.0 69. 8 59. 9 85. 8 . 565 39. 44 33. 84 
Machinists: 
California... ....-- 2 37 6.0 48.0 48. 0 100. 0 . 956 45. 88 45. 88 
Oklahoma-.-------- 3 43 6.0 5A. 6 54.4 99. 6 . 833 45. 48 45. 31 
Texas, Gulf------- 3 15 6.8 61. 2 61. 2 100. 0 . 791 48. 44 48. 44 
Texas, other... .--- 5 19 | 6.6 60. 4 60. 4 100. 0 . 756 45. 66 45. 66 
1 Northern and southern Louisiana districts combined to avoid disclosing the identity of establish- 


ments. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ON WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED, AVER- 
AGE FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL HOURS AND EARNINGS PER WEEK, AVERAGE 
EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND PER CENT OF FULL TIME WORKED, 1929, BY OCCU- 
PATION AND DISTRICT—Continued 
































| | 
| | Average ie Per cent 
| Average | Avelage Average 
Num-}| ,,; num- of full Av 
jer ot) Nam, herof | ful | hows | time |Averaee) full” | “sceual 
Occupation and district) estab-| (4, aYS_| pours sa ne | hours | ings earn- earn- 
| lish- | woe", worked worked | ‘788 Der ings of 
|ments | C@FBers “in 1 per | in 1 in 1 hour | ings per 1 week 
| week week week week | week 
| | 
enon es | ae pe Bhastn | 
Mechanics, not other- | | 
wise specified : | | 
California. -——__.. | 3) 106; 60} 48.0 | 47.8} 99.6) $0,993) $14.78) $44. 57 
mane t........| 3 | 37 | 5. 2 50. 0 42.4 84.8 792 39. 60 3. 60 
Oklahoma__---___- | 66 293 6.0) 545] 54.1 99. 3 829 | 45.18 44. 84 
Texas, Gulf______- 3; 170] 5.9| 55.5) 54.3 97.8 808 44. 84 43. 88 
Texas, other_____-- 12 | 119 5.7 | 58. 0 | 53. 6 92. 4 752 43. 62 40. 28 
Mechanics’ helpers: 
California _______-- 3 75 6.0 48.0; 481! 100.2 772 37. 06 37.15 
Louisiana !________| 2 4 | 6. 0 53.5| 51.51 96.3 583 | 31.19 30. 01 
¢ sen = eee 4 100 5.8 as | 27] “9 = = > ge 
renee, <rair ......- | 2 20 | 5. 5 56. 3 | 51.4 | 91. 54 . 91 1 
a Texas, other______- 8 29 | 6.1 62.5 | 59.4 | 95.0 529 33. 06 31.41 
Jilers: l | | 
Louisiana !_______- 5 29; 63] 548] 5831) 969 571 | 31.29] 30.36 
Oklahoma__------- 3 46{ 62) 542) 50.0) 923 666 | 36.10] 33.31 
Texas, Gulf ---_--_-- 3 114 | 5.8 | 50. 2 | 46.6 | 92. 8 668 33. 53 31. 15 
. Texas, other---_---- 6 144 §.7 | 52.6 | 46.3 | 88. 0 641 33. 72 29. 63 
‘eamsters: 
Louisiana... 2 4! 35{| 535) 315] 3589 528 | 28.25! 16.68 
Telegraph operators: | i 
Louisiana !________ 3 58 | 5.9 | 50.1 | 47.0 | 93.8 . 668 33. 47 31.41 
seman | 3) | ai) St) 8) 6) co] 8] aha 
wane, \aur.. ....- } a bis 3 i. ; ; 4 
Texas, other_____-- 7 176 | 6.3! 526 | 50.5 | 96.0 . 666 | 35.08 33. 66 
Truck drivers: 
California... ......- 3 35 | 6.9 | 48.0 | 47.8 99. 6 . 811 38. 93 38. 73 
Louisiana !_______- 5 15 | 5.5 64. 9 | 53. 1 81.8 . 503 32. 64 26. 70 
Oklahoma.._---__- 8 152} 5.8! 55.8! 58.4 95. 7 632 | 35.27] 33.72 
‘Teras, Gulf. .....- 3 65 | 5.9 | 57.3 | 54.6 95. 3 . 560 32. 09 30. 60 
Texas, other _-_----- 13 96 | 6.3 | 59. 6 | 58. 5 | 98. 2 . 566 33. 73 33. 10 
Other employees: | | 
California - _.-_---- 3 203 | 5.9 48.0 | 47.5 99. 0 . 817 39. 22 38. 85 
Louisiana 1____._-- 6 11 | 6.4 58.7! 56.3 95. 9 .700 | 41.09 39. 38 
Oklahoma_____.--- 9 222 | 6.2) 55.8! 560! 100.4 .778 | 43.41 43. 54 
‘Tease, Gall... ..... 3 125 6.1 | 55. 8 | 57.8 103. 6 . 581 32. 42 33. 55 
Texas, other------- 14 96 6.0 | 61.9 57.4 92.7 . 622 38. 50 35. 71 














1 Northern and southern Louisiana districts combined to avoid disclosing the identity of establish- 
ments. 


Earnings of Employees 


Average and Classified Earnings per Hour 


AveERAGE and classified earnings per hour are presented in Table 3 
by occupation and district for employees in 12 representative occupa- 
tions in the industry. 

The figures in the table cover 22,349 employees in 7 occupations of 
the oil-well division and 9,249 employees in 5 occupations of the 
pipe-line division, representing 72.9 per cent of the total covered for 
oil wells and 75.i per cent of those for pipe lines. 
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Actual Earnings in One Week 


Average and classified actual earnings in one representative wi ok 
are presented i in Table 4. These figures are shown for employees in 
7 selected occupations in the oil well and 5 occupations in the pipe-] ie 
division of the industry. 

Average actual earnings of drillers in one week range from $55 {5 
in the Gulf district of Texas to $70.71 in Oklahoma. 

The data show that of a total of 667 drillers in California, 160 or 
24 per cent) actually earned between $60 and $65 during the one-week 
pay period scheduled, 378 (or 56.7 per cent) earned between $65 and 
$70, and 96 (or 14.4 per cent) earned between $70 and $75; thus, 
634 (or 95.1 per cent) of the 667 earned between $60 and $75. Eleven 
drillers earned over $80 during the week covered. On the othier 
hand, of the 22 who earned less than $60 per week, 3 earned less than 
$20, 1 each between $35 and $40 and between $40 and $45; 2 from 
$45 to $50; 9 from $50 to $55; and 6 from $55 to $60. The low earn- 
ings shown may have been due to sickness, to injury, to entering or 
leaving the service during the pay period, or to other causes. The 
extremely high weekly earnings are usually accounted for by over- 
time work. The average earnings for the entire group of Californi: 
drillers above noted were $65.49 per week. 


[616] 
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Allowances or Additions to Wages 


Housing accommodations.—Oil is often discovered in farming co i- 
munities or other isolated districts where housing accommodations ; :e 
very limited. At first the workers generally erect tents or frame sha: {x 
at their own expense on the land controlled by the oil companies, |; 
as the new oil fields are developed the companies usually erect hou. os 
for their permanent employees. This is true of the pipe-line as \ || 
as the producing companies. A nominal rent is usually charged {or 
these company houses, but in some instances the workers occupy th. m 
rent free. In the present study an estimated rental value was «)- 
tained for all houses occupied rent free by employees, and this sin 
was added to the earnings of each worker occupant. 

Many of the companies maintain bunk houses for their unmarric 

employees, in some cases charging a small sum for their use, while in 
others all permanent employees are at liberty to use them free. No 
satisfactory figures could be obtained as to the value of such free 
accommodations. 

A few employees, such as gaugers and line walkers, who are required 
to be away from their homes at specified times, are given extra allow- 
ances for board. In the tabulation of figures in this study all allow- 
ances for board have been included with the wages of the workers w|i0 
received them. 

Some employees were also given allowances for the maintenance o/ 
automobiles, but these were not included in the earnings. 

Table 5 shows the number of houses occupied rent free by the oil- 
well and pipe-line employees included in this study. The number of 
free houses provided by the oil-well companies ranged from 22 in 
northern Louisiana to 2,946 in Oklahoma, no rent-free houses being 
supplied by the companies in southern Louisiana and the Gulf dis- 
trict of Texas; those provided by the pipe-line companies ranged from 
5 in Louisiana to 110 in Oklahoma. The estimated rental value of 
these houses ranged from $2 to $50 per month, a very large pro- 
portion being in the group $10 to $12.50 per month. The rental 
values given were ened on the number of rooms, improvements, and 
location of the house. 7 


TABLE a —NUMBER AND ESTIMATED RENTAL VALUE OF HOUSES OCCUPIED REN! 
REE BY OIL-WELL AND PIPE-LINE EMPLOYEES, 1929, BY DISTRICTS 








Number of houses with estimated rental value per month 





District $5 | $7.50| $10 | $12.50) $15 | $20 $25 | $30 $40 
and | and | and d | and | and | and | and | and 
under|under under} under under. under) under 
$7.50 $12.50) $ $30 | $40 | $50 
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— and southern districts of Louisiana combined to avoid disclosing the identity of esta!) <h- 
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Pay for. overtime.—Overtime is time worked in excess of the regular 
full-time hours per day. It is sometimes paid for at a higher raté 
than that paid for regular working time. Of the 98 oil-well and 41 
pipe-line companies covered in this wage study, only 4 paid an extra 
rate for overtime. One of these paid time and one-half to all except 
pumpers, one paid time and one-half to tool dressers and machinists 
only, and the remaining two paid time and one-half to temporary 
employees on construction work only. 

Bonus systems.—A bonus is remuneration paid in addition to regular 
earnings. Only one pipe-line company and four oil-well companies 
had bonus systems in operation at the time of the agent’s visit. 

The bonus plan of the one pipe-line company and of one oil-well 
company provides for a cash payment at Christmas time amounting 
to 15 per cent of the earnings for the month of December. This bonus 
has been paid each year to all except temporary employees. The 
remaining three bonus plans are all based on length of service. One 
company pays 5 per cent of annual earnings at the end of each calendar 
year to a few of its supervisory employees who have been in continuous 
employment at least one year. Another pays at Christmas $33.33 to 
all who have been in the continuous employment of the company for 
from 3 to 4 years, $66.66 to those with service of from 4 to 5 years, 
and $100 to those with service of 5 yearsormore. The one remaining 
company pays at Christmas $10 to each worker who has been em- 
ployed 60 days and under 6 months, $20 to those in the service 6 
months and under 1 year, and one-fourth of a month’s salary to those 
with more than 1 year of service. 


Wage Changes Since January 1, 1927 


Only 11 companies reported that a general wage change had taken 
place since January 1, 1927. Of these, 7 establishments reported that 
the working-days had been reduced from 7 to 6 per week for permanent 
employees, but that the wage rates had been so adjusted that the 
employees would earn approximately the same in 6 days as they 
formerly earned in 7 days. In 3 establishments pipe-line station 
engineers, firemen, oilers, and gaugers were given increases of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, and in 1 establishment the wages of roustabouts 
were increased from $3 and $3.50 per day to $4. 


Hours of Labor 
Conditions Affecting Working Hours 


_ ly nora the drilling and maintenance of oil wells and in the opera- 
tion of- pipe lines it 1s usually necessary to keep the machinery in 
continuous operation. In the present study of working conditions 
in the oil fields many employees were found in each district (except in 
California) who regularly worked an 8 or 12 hour shift 7 days in the 
week. In California the employees of all companies visited are work- 
ing on @ 6-day 48-hour week basis. This is made possible by the em- 
ployment of relief men who substitute for the regular workers in those 
occupations where continuous operation is necessary, each employee 
being allowed one day off duty each week. If it hecomes necessary for 
certain employees to continue at work on their regular day off, they 
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are given a compensating day at some later period. In each of the 
other districts visited there were some workers in the 7-day occupati:ns 
who regularly worked only 6 days per week. When the change was 
made from the 7-day to the 6-day week in California, as well as in 
other States, a large proportion of the oil companies adjusted wave 
rates so as to offset the decrease in weekly earnings which would 
otherwise have followed, due to the fewer working-days per week. 
In some localities pumpers are employed who are in charge of 
groups of shallow low-production wells where constant care is unneces- 
sary. In these cases the pumping is done from one central station 
by means of long pull rods connected with the engine in this station. 
The pumping is carried on in only a part of these wells at a time, in, 
some cases for only a few hours each day, but in others for the entire 
24 hours. The wells of small volume are pumped during the day, 
while in those of larger volume the pumping is started along toward 
evening and continues all night. The engine is operated by natura! vas 
and once started, does not require constant care. The*pumper’s 
duties consist of intermittent oversight rather than of actual work, 
although he has entire charge of the pumping station for 24 hours 
per day and usually 7 days per week. He usually lives near by, and 
his ear is so trained that he will even awake at night if something 
goes wrong with his engine. However, he is usually on actual duty 
only during the daylight hours. Such hours vary considerably and 
may be 8, 10, 12, or even 16 per day in cases of emergency, depending 
on conditions at the wells. These pumpers have no helpers and on 
account of their regular, though intermittent, care of these pump; 


they are known nominally as 24-hour workers, but in the present 
tabulation they have been given credit for 12 hours per day only, the 
same as for engineers working at rel athe teaeaaeg wells where two 


crews are used, each of which is on duty for 12 hours. 

In some localities part-time workers were found who had charge of 
low-production wells the supervision of which required only a portion 
of their time. Some of these workers are farmers on whose property 
the wells are located. The regular working hours of these part-time 
employees varied from 21 to 42 per week, some working only 3 or 4 
days per week, while others were on duty a few hours each day for 
7 days per week. These part-time workers have been omitted from 
the Fonees shown in this study. 


Regular or Customary Hours of Operation 


The full-time hours per day and per week are the regular fixed 
standard of working hours, exclusive of lunch times, in each day 
the week without regard to overtime or short time. . 

Table 6 shows the average and classified full-time hours per week 
by district in 12 specified occupations, of which 7 represent oil wells 
and 5 pipe lines. 

The full-time working hours of all employees in all occupations in 
California in both oil wells and pipe lines are reported as 48 per week. 
In other districts they range from 48 to 112 de week. Those working 
regularly 112 hours per week are line walkers. The length of the 
regular working hours depends largely on the occupation in which 
- employed. The average full-time hours per week of engineers and 
pumpers range from 48 in California to 81.5 in the “other Tex:s” 
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district. In Oklahoma, for which figures are shown for 2,419 engi- 
neers and pumpers, 386 are reported as regularly working 48 hours 
per week, 1 as working 54 hours, 2 as working 56 hours, 2 as working 
60 hours, 124 as working 63 hours, 396 as working 70 hours, 200 as 
working 72 hours, and 1,308 (or more than one-half of the total) as 
working 84 hours per week—in other words, 12 hours per day (or 
night) for 7 days per week. Each of the selected occupations has 
some workers whose full-time hours are 84 per week. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, 1929 BY OCCU- 
PATION AND DISTRICT . 

































































- Oil wells 
Average Number of wage earners whose full-time hours per 
Num bet! Number|full-time week were— 
Occupation and district | yj, | Of wage | hours 
ments | °#rners per l 
week 48 54 56 60 63 | 70 72 s4 
P | 
Derrick men: | 
California......--.-- 5 583 2 Rae REN EAD Pain rete SeeeN oA, OSS 
Louisiana, northern 18 171 70. 5 ap Siempre 3 | LR 25 | & SRR 48 
Louisiana, southern 8 72 65. 9 gS Sire eae ' ig eens 3 See 12 
Oklahoma... ------ 3 22 EEE Spat WRREAES atin a Creek 22 
Texee, (ait... ......- 9 359 60. 4 72 83 - > oRRaee 65 2 ee 124 
Texas, other__.._._- 11 69 WS bi ost. s ss SRSNES ESS 1 4 47 
Drillers 
California. ........- 5 667 Bote, fg ROR, SAORI ER Seley Maat NEV Gves, Cay iyhaet: 2adenctr. OR 
Louisiana, northern. 16 94 75. 6 4 2 > eee 2 ff ee 50 
Louisiana, southern _ 8 65 68. 2 Retin ie Stee Sey . 2 Saree 21 
Oklahoma._._..__-- 19} 217 OE Rothe Res . 2 RES Behe SA GPSS Fe 
Texas, Guif.._..__-. 9 | 241 61.1 64 50 REN SS eS eee 229 
Texas, other___.___. 28 | 415 tf eee 1 5 SE Re | 85 32 315 
Drillers’ hel and 
clean-outs’ helpers | 
California_.......-- 5 1, 892 SB SRERORRS, Seiten See (RPE SES, Sees EN SE 
Louisiana, northern 16 wo) 768) 18) 4) OL c? 1... 112 
Louisiana, southern. 8 169 66. 9 | & Saree 2 ig SERPS SEES  t-. 47 
Oklahoma_.-__...-. 14 318 66. 5 20 30 : yy eel e isa 11 120 
Texas, Gulf_..._.... 8 618 59.2 | 210 110 hs ROS 15 174 11 345 
Texas, other______-- 21 269 ye POR 3 RBH SSS 20 186 
Engineersand pumpers: } 
alifornia--.._....- 5 to ER 3 es ek ee eee FRR SEO SApn 
uisiana, northern. 19 525 71.3 ME tenes ce a MES en tient 68 9 272 
Lo southern. 7 31 ak i Ee ee gd tae: Been eee 1 6 14 
Oklahoma. -.......- 26 2, 419 73.8 | 386 1 2 2 124 396 200 | 1,308 
Texas, Guif_......_. ] 373 PR Bad ccdcleswoeks a Ra, pee eee, ree 108 
Texas, other.......- 23 1, 784 Os ilobix waa a PR | 17 59 | 262 |41, 439 
Firemen: 
California._........ 5 265 Me a a es a ees 
Louisiana, northern_ 14 102 79. 8 Re ip Seana 4 eS 91 
Louisiana, southern 8 56 70. 3 SF S35... B i Sgcthswaie dd 6 Lusk 31 
Oklahoma. __...... 10 70 78.0 RE _ 5 Se Gee 1 ) 51 
Texas, Gulf__._..._. 8 160 69. 8 OE Foniacscae BE Cen wsinrnkentittabies: 35 68 
Lebo ee Na didi hen 17 $78 ORF tn. EES) ASE Sieber es 1| 8 10 149 
rers, roustabouts, 
connection men: 
pathic n = 5 1, 209 NN Bio a Sere ca bienpae mb atdgaposekosss- Ricleiee 
Louisiana, northern _ 17 M5! 67.3 42 BF? bce ccs 2 as} 461 1...... A RRE 
Lo thern. 7 82 63. 6 1 16 ry, Pee oe} 238 &.-.-. 3 
Oklahoma... _..-._- 25; 3,919 36.5 | 722 [61,636 |.-..-- | 199 j1,313 | 19 |.--..- 30 
Texas, Gulf... ____. 10 KO p2 ee iwscos ri: eh... 1 
Texas, other... _... | 2,174 Pe | ae ~ 7 See | 40} 729 |1,078 |....--|------ 
Tool dressers: 
California... ........ 4 | 190-44 04 190 13-26 i de Me acetclordoul SERSER IPRSE 
Louisiana, northern - 5 | 21 70.3 ee Re mates ea pe 8 |....:.} 2 
Louisiana, ‘ 8 | 4; 500 h Sere fiw de AEWNGE PERTH Ze . eae SENeee 
Oklahoma... .....- 7} 154) 777.4 Sites SD eee iin ai Jeonawalsenons 118 
Texas, Gulf -_____ 3) a). mat. ek oe ee ot Bia. 
Texas, other... . Oi SY SR a. ane Saieiies Saree Saree | 80) 15) 184 
heli | j i | 
' Includes 10 at 77 hours per week. 4 Includes 1 at 91 hours per week. 
* Includes 8 at 77 hours per week. 5 Includes 7 at 50 hours per week. 


* lucludes 17 at 77 hours per week. 
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TaBLeE 6.—AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, 1929 BY 0: CU. 
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PATION AND DISTRICT—Continued 


Pipe lines 































































Seiindiisial Average| Number of wage earners whose full-time hour. per 
of anthiy Number/|full-time week were— 
Occupation and district lish- of wage; hours a 
ments | C#rners per 
week 48 54 56 60 63 70 72 
Engineers and pumpers: 4 
California _-....-..- 3 253 gael MAIS Se Reet Ses Se 
Louisiana §__...._. 9 117 57,4 fe ae _ _ 2 RESES| CS Soot Cae 
Oklahoma._-_---_----- 10 478 eS oe 2) k«:-.- > Rae 18 | 
Texas, Gulf......... 3 278 55. 5 Lg, AED (RAE: Sens Eee 27 | 
Texas, other--_------ 13 603 Gap g eee __g, eerie ey Ee 2 41 
Firemen: 
California -_--....-- 3 163 9 ee _ 8 RRR re ee a Ee Ae: Se 
Louisiana ®______-- 5 36 53. 6 ee 2 Et EEE SED BAAS 
Oklahoma.-_-..-----. 2 13 51.1 Eee _) UA CROP! Aes Ca 
ch 3 | 43 55. 4 og CERES jek, . 2 PRES SST ARS Se 
Texas, other -__----- 4 | 14 55.3 _) SERS PUM Usdwaatec bees. 2 3 
Gaugers: 
California_____....-- 2 | 117 2 BR gt AAA? MC QE GS BRITS SECS Base Sa 
Louisiana *__..__-- 9 | 56 59. 5 J oes Bes & SSRN 7 11 |. 
Oklahoma-_--------- 10 340 64. 1 34 Jie 5  . & Ee 2 | 
Texas, Gulf______._- 3 171 53.9} 50 6) @4|....- Ease : 
Texas, other_.-..-.- 15 | 382 61.5 | 35 93; 109 |_.--.- 56 OF i... 
Laborers, roustabouts, 
and connection men: | 
California __-_...._- 3 517 EE SSPE SE CS eee TF: 
Louisiana ¢_______ - ‘ 9) 156 55.1 | 92 Mr Phi... 12| 38 |. 
Oklahoma-._.----_- 10, 2,112 55. 4 2) 4.746 |...-.. 29% | 69] 31 
Texas, Guif_____..-- 3 1, 351 56.6 |.-.... 4g ee ame 4... 
Texas, other-.-____- 16 «1,415 61.9 |.__._- See roa 371 | 479 |. 
Line walkers: 
California ___.._.--- 3 | 46 48. 0 ap Ceaereeet Sites! 1 A SSS Gos ee 
Louisiana *__..._-- 8 | 40 57.4 iS aes” ed 5 8 |. 
Oklahoma.-.-_--_------ 10 | 188 56. 5 43 eg 17 56 8 |. 
Texas, Gulf___..___- 3 |} 114 Be biveuse oe... Gh. a SES CS ala 
Texas, other_______- 14 246 <> oa 44 "2 ae 19 40 |. 
} | 

















* Northern and southern Louisiana districts combined to avoid disclosing the identity of establishments 
7 Includes 20 at 112 hours per week. 


Table 7 shows the regular full-time working hours per week and 

r day of all employees in each district for which data were obtained. 

he full-time hours shown in the table apply to the position occupied 
by the man and to the man himself, except in certain cases particu- 
larly noted. In these cases the job is a 7-day job, but the worker is 
pff one day a week with a relief man working in his place. 

The full-time hours poe week in the oil-well division ranged from 
44 for 1 employee in Oklahoma to 91 hours for 1 employee in Texas. 
There were, however, included in this study 10,557 employees, or 
34.4 per cent, who regularly worked 48 hours per week, while 5,575, 
or 18.2 per cent, regularly worked 84 hours per week. The working 
hours per day, Monday to Friday, ranged from 8 to 13; on Saturday, 
from 4 to 13; and on Sunday from none to 13 hours. In the 4 States 
included in this study, 16,250, or 53 per cent, of those employed on 
oil wells and 8,232, or 66.8 per cent, on pipe lines were regularly 
off duty on Sunday or some other one day during the week. 
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126 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Actual Hours Worked 


Average and classified hours actually worked by the several ein- 
ployees in one week for 12 occupations are presented by districts 
in Table 8. The figures are for employees in 7 occupations in oil 
wells and in 5 occupations in pipe lines. 

The average hours per week actually worked by drillers in the 6 
districts ranged from 47.8 in California to 71.6 in northern Louisiana. 

The figures in this table show that of a total of 667 drillers in 
California, 643 (or 96.4 per cent) worked exactly 48 hours and 13 
(or 1.9 per cent) cone. hours which ranged from 54 to 60. The 
remaining 11 (1.6 per cent) worked hours ranging from 16 or less to 
40 in the one week. Of the 94 drillers in the northern Louisiana dis- 
trict 44 (or 46.8 per cent) worked 84 hours, 30 (or 31.9 per cent) 
worked 70 hours, 1 worked 72, and 1 worked 63 hours; the remainder 
in groups of 1 to 4, worked hours varying, from 16 or less to 60 during 
the one-week pay period covered. 

Some employees of an occupation may have worked more than 
their regular full time during the pay period taken, while others may 
have worked less than full time because of slack work, sickness, injury, 
entering or leaving the service during the pay period, or for other 
causes, It was not feasible to ascertain the causes in individual 
cases. 3 


[626] 
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Importance and Characteristics of the Industry ' 


The importance and growth of the petroleum industry may |e 
gauged to a large degree by a recent report of the Bureau of Mines? 
rom which the following data are taken and in which production by 
States is traced from 1859 when oil was produced in only two States 
(New York and Pennsylvania) through 1928 when oil was being 
produced in 19 of the 48 States. For the first 16 years of the period 
the average production was only 4,629,500 barrels per year. In 1890 
(only 15 years later) oil was being produced in 13 States and reached 
an aggregate production in that year of 45,824,000 barrels. In 1900 
the production for the United States reached 63,621,000 barrels; in 
1910, 209,557,000 barrels; in 1920, 442,929,000 barrels, and in 1928, 
900,364,000 barrels. 

Table 9, taken from the report above noted, shows, by States, the 
number of barrels of petroleum produced in 1928. The production 
of Texas (256,888,000 barrels) was greater than that of any other 
State in that year. Oklahoma stood next, with 249,558,000 barrels, 
and California third, with 231,982,000 barrels. These three States 
produced, in 1928, 82.0 per cent of the entire oil production of the 
United States. 


TABLE 9.—PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM IN 1928, BY STATES 








| ; 

| Production |, Production 
| (in 42-gallon |! (in 42-gallon 
barrels) barrels) 








256, 885, 600 
249, 558, 000 
21, 415, 000 
595, 000 

21, 626, 000 
959, 000 

3, 925, 000 
32, 295, 000 


900, 364, 000 
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Number of producing wells —The approximate number of producing 
wells and the average production per well per day, by States, in 1928, 
is shown in Table 10. There were in the United States in 1925, 
327,800 producing wells with an average production of 7.6 barrels 
per day per well. 

The average production in the various States shows a very wide 
range. In the old producing States, like New York and Pennsylvania, 
the average was only 0.3 or 0.4 of a barrel per well per day. Some of 
the wells in Pennsylvania were drilled more than 40 years ago and 
have been producing over that entire period. The average for 
California was 57.6 barrels per well per day. The Gulf coast district 
of ee however, led in production with 67.6 barrels per well 
per day. 








2 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Mineral Resources of the United 
States, 1927, P. II, pp. 520, 521, 527, and the Annual Petroleum Statement for 1929. 
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Tas.eE 10.—APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PRODUCING OIL WELLS AND AVERAGE 
PRODUCTION PER WELL PER DAY, 1928, BY STATES 





















































































. Average Average 
A Soest = - pproxi-| produc- 
mate on per | mate j|tion per 
State number | well per State ‘number | well on 
“| of wells day of wells day 
| (barrels)! (barrels)! 
ie 
he oat, bonaa onarieses | 4,520 SR Pee 6a on wee 16, 500 A 
a ER par oa -| 10,710 57. 6 
eS Se cee a a : 210 39.9 || Ohio: E 
(ASS [UGS 00, gigi ip Gee ie neon 16, 340 1.1 Central and eastern________.| 20,950 oj 
Northwestern --.-__-.._------ 16, 950 .8 
Indiana: 
Southwestern.._-.-....--- | 4,140 2.3 en, woe Lo 37, 900 5 
Northeastern - - -....-.---- Pe 900 oh SAIS oc ky hie ce 62, 900 11.0 
— f SOV SVEUMG.... 22... .----<-. 78, 600 3 
Total, Indiana_-_-_.__..__-. 2, 040 1.4 
) on SRS en OR aati panes ores 19, 800 5.4 || Texas: 
Kentuek Ye sccs. 2. -. <5 bebwiascude 13, 740 1.5 i... eee 2, 850 39. 6 
Rest of State. __.._.-..--_-- 32, 900 19.1 
Louisiana: 
Geen. 36 5 320 67.6 eee, Terms... 2: 2.2. 35, 750 20. 8 
Eich deren ceane--ce- 3, 500 10.8 || West Virginia --..-.........---- 19, 600 .8 
we Re ies toe COS 3, 520 16.6 
Total, Lonisiana---------- 3, 820 14.8 9 Otber.=..-...- eee aM rs Bees ve > Saag 
peace Ra Siete 400 4.6 
Ment case ko ose Le oe 1, 100 10. 5 United States____._._____| 327, 800 7.6 
New Beenie neo. 5-8. 260 10. 1 
) 
1 Revised figures. 2 Alaska, Tennessee, and Utah. 


Oil wells and dry holes—Table 11 shows the number of wells com- 
pleted in selected periods and years from 1859 to 1928 and the per cent 
of them that produced no oil. Earlier years are grouped to save 
space. Approximately 25,000 wells are now drilled each year. 

The financial hazards of the oil-producing industry are forcibly 
portrayed by the large number of wells drilled per year that produce 
no oil. Some of these wells cost as much as $50,000 to $100,000 each. 
The number of dry wells has materially increased in recent years, 
showing a gradual upward trend from the period 1908 to 1914 when 
17 per cent were dry, to 1928 when 32 per cent, or nearly one in every 
three, proved to be a complete loss. It is estimated that these dry 
holes cost the oil industry an average of $200,000,000 per year. 


TABLE 11.—APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF WELLS DRILLED FOR OIL AND GAS AND 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF DRY HOLES, 1859 TO 1928 



































| j | j 
Dry holes Dry holes 
Total wells , | Total wells ;—— 
ee completed | Per cent — | completed x Per cent 
Number | of total Ea umber | of total 
i eye ee a Se 
‘ | 
1859-1907... 287, 922 54, 940 16 cc 25, 623 | 6, 734 26 
1908-1914... 129, 851 22, 682 is 2 SSeS 29, 319 7, 965 27 
1915-1922... 197, 580 41, 326 eS See 24, 143 7, 210 30 
1923... -- === 24, 438 5, 883 OE 8 Bs insdo0- 22, 331 | 7, 078 32 
1994p 21, 888 5, 044 23 








Transportation of oil.—When once petroleum has been brought to 
the surface by either flowing or pumping wells, it is usually placed in 
near-by temporary storage tanks and later transported to a “tank 
farm” (a field containing many tanks) or to a refinery. The three 
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principal means of transportation are the pipe lines, tank railway 
cars, and ocean tank ships. The railway tank cars range in capacity 
from 150 to 300 barrels, and are used in petroleum fields where ihe 
flow of oil is so small that it will not justify the expense of the ceon- 
struction of a pipe line. 

The pipe lines form the principal means of crude petroleum traiis- 
portation. They generally range in size from 4 to 12 inches in diain- 
eter, although some are as large as 18 inches. They are usually 
buried 2 feet or more underground, the depth depending on the 
extent of cold weather encountered in each locality. Pumping 
stations are located along the pipe lines at intervals of 15 to 50 miles, 
depending on the gravity of the oil and the topography of the country. 

Storage tanks, ranging in size from 10,000 to 50,000 barrels, sre 
maintained at each pumping station. The oil is forced into them by 
means of powerful pumps and from these tanks is again pumped to 
the next station. Leaks in the pipe lines frequently develop. These 
are detected by pressure gauges located at each pumping station and 
by line walkers or riders who are constantly traveling over the lines 
All stations are connected by telephone or telegraph. Whenever 
leaks are discovered, the pumper who is forcing the oil over the leaky 
line is directed to reverse his pumps and the one at the next station 
continues pumping. The oil is thus carried back into the storage tank 
from one end and drawn out into tanks at the forward end of the line. 

In 1926, the latest year for which figures are available, there were 
44,470 miles of trunk lines in the United States, and 45,700 miles of 
gathering lines. Texas had 9,470 miles of trunk lines; Oklahoma, 
8,220; California, 3,210. Oklahoma had 10,960 miles of gathering 
lines; Texas 6,060, and California 1,800 miles. Louisiana came 
below several other States with 1,890 miles of trunk lines and only 720 
miles of gathering lines. 





naneih Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage 

changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates 
to manufacturing establishments only, the data being reported direct 
to the bureau by the same establishments that report monthly figures 
regarding volume of employment; part 2 presents data obtained from 
new trade ments and other miscellaneous sources. Although the 
effort is made, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of data 
as between parts | and 2. 


‘Part 1. Wage Changes by Manufacturing Industries, January, 1930 


Firry-Frour establishments in 13 industries reported wage-rate in- 
creases during the month ending January 15, 1930. These increases 
averaged 2.9 per cent and affected 21,301 employees, or 40 per cent o! 
all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Twenty-six establishments in 14 industries reported wage-rate 
decreases during the same period. These decreases averaged 9.7 per 
cent and affected 2,676 employees, or 54 per cent of all employees in 
_ the establishments. concerned: —. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING ae ey DECEMBER 15, 1929, AND JANUARY 
15, 19% 











Per cent of increase | 
| stablishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 





| Per cent of employees 


| 
| 





























Industry | Number ——_—_____—— 
Total | reporting ly : 
| number increase or , cave Total | ,.2 estab- 
| report- | decrease Range Average umber! ae tg 
Lo oe | increase or | ments 
| | decrease in | reporting 
| wage rates 
Increases | 
| 
i. RSS a Soa 284 3] 4.4-15.0 | 8.9 22 | 9 | (4) 
WU i ins) -.-~---- a Sad 336 1 20. 0 | 20. 0 | 12 | 20 | (1) 
BOR cc.~ as. --=----- eye ou 660 2 3. 0- 6.6 | 6.1 44 | 7 | () 
Clothing, women’s- --_-----_----! 213 1 5.0 | 5.0 | 225 | 60 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
products......-.---..-....-.-| 1, 040 5 | 3.0 6.4 | 4.8, 615) 344) (1) 
Machine tools- - --------- ay Nate 145 | 2}; 25-30 4.2 15 | 8 | () 
Lumber, sawmills. -__-..--.---| 577 | 1 16.0 | 16.0 | 16 st... 
Printing, book and job-------- 383 18} 1.1-10.0 | 23/1 1,740 35 | 
Printing, newspapers. ________. 399 | 13} 1.0-12.1 | 3.3 765 19 | 
Chas snes ne-s.---- 22. 146 | 2; 2.0-10.0 | 7.9 31 2 | () 
Automobilles:........---------- 205 | 1 5.0 | 5.0 | 1,089 95; (1) 
Car build and repairing, 
electric-railroad____--.___-_-- 450 | 1 7.7 | 7.7 44 37; Q) 
Electrical machinery, appara- | 
tus and supplies__--_----.--- 176 | 4) 27-91 2.7 | 16, 683 44 
| Decreases 
| 
Lf PRS SE, oe ae 336 | 1 22. 1 22.1 6 | 11 (1) 
Cole .... ...,..---- 472 | 3) 5010.0 9.7 370 | 74 t 
Hosiery and knit goods_-__-_-_-_-| 320 | 3; 5.0-10.0 8.4 167 22 R 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ _| 111 | ai 10. 0 10.0 126 100 | @ 
iron Oe eeeee..--.-...-.------| 196 | 1 2.5 25 42 8; Q) 
Lumber, sawmills......_._..-- 57 | 5} 1.3-15.0 10.8 | 1,052 84 | 
Lumber, millwork... --- OPN 319 | 1 10.0 10.0 26 | (‘) 
Boots and shoes..........----.- 302 1 5.0 5.0 25 63 (1) 
Pager wea aka-----<5--.--2) 184 | 1 6.1 6.1 344 99 | 
Fertilizers... .....-._.- Baeseaihs 169 | 2; 5080 7.4 7 25 | 
Brick, and ao 618 | 2 | 10. 0-20.0 14.7 32 86; (3) 
Cigars cigarettes. ________. 208 | 3| 5.0-10.0 | 8.4 93 | 18 (1) 
ADI ohne oo. ---.--. 205 | 1 10.0 10. 0 290 100 () 
a 41 | 1 33. 3 33. 3 2h 69 | ». Q) 
| j 











j 
| 
| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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{ 
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1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions, etc., November, 1929, to 
February, 1930 


CHANGEs reported in this group consist principally of union wages 
reported to the bureau by labor organizations. 

The reports as tabulated in the following table cover 52,606 workers, 
of whom 35,769 are in the building trades. Of the 52,606 reporting, 
35,087 workers, all of whom were in the building trades, were reported 
to be wingers 5-day week. In two cities, Tulsa, Okla., and San 
ire, Calif., all the building trades adopted the 5-day week on _ 
January 1. 

Wage c in the building trades ranged from a decrease of 
12% cents per hour in Brownsville, Tex., for plasterers, to an increase 
of 20 cents per hour in New York City for electrical workers. 
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The printing trades show increases ranging from $1 a week to as 
high as $3.60 per week. 

Other workers received various increases as 1 cent per hour for 
street-railway workers in Des Moines, Iowa, $10 to $15 per month 
for train dispatchers of a few Eastern railroads, $5 to $10 per month 
for water-department employees in Warren, Ohio, and $215 to $550 
per year for regular policemen and firemen in Philadelphia, Pa. 


TaBLeE 2.—RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND 















































LOCALITY ° 
| 
Rate of wages Hours per week 
} 
: ’ | Date of ‘oe 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
| change | Before | After | Before! Afte: 
| change | change | change| chanve 
Building trades: Per hour | Per hour 
Dee, Seemeeee. IN. J ee cee | Dee. 1 ie $1. 921% 44 40) 
<areeneee, oom pene Calit. . -ke i Feb. 1 (!) (‘) 44 4() 
Electrical workers— | 
i a ee ee | Nov. 1 1. 65 1. 85 40 40) 
Ea ea ener ae eae te eek ee | Jan. 1 1. 064% 1.12144 48 | 44 
Hod carriers, Portland, Oreg...__...._...---.--- |Jan. 8} 100 | Lig 44) 44 
ED SEE | Jan. 1 . 6834) 75 44 44 
Mortar men, hand, Portland, Oreg.___________-- nf Oe: BT 1. 00 1.12% 44 | 44 
ee SO OO Jan. 11! 1. 00 1.00 44 | 40) 
Plasterers— 

GRE ea eRe Mr I do____- 1. 25 1. 25 4 | «40 

Brownsville, Tex_____.___- an ae EE Sey | Nov. — 1. 50 1.37% 44 | 44 

A el ees air ae oy arn | Dec. 6 1. 6244 1. 70 44 40) 

All building trades— | | 
TE AR A a Jan. 1 (1) (?) 44 | 40) 
IN ae tae (4) (‘) 44 | 40) 

Chauffeurs and teamsters: Per week | Per week 
ES ae | Nov. 19| 32.00 37. 00 6. | 82 
Coal drivers, Philadelphia, Pa....................... | Dec. 7| 227.00 | 230.00 55M 24 
Clothing, men’s, Cincinnati, Ghio...________ BRR OTS. Dec. 29 (') (?) 48 44 
LY rt sper Seamstresses, Los Angeles, Calif.____._--- Nov. — 25. 00 27. 50 44 44 
otion-picture operators: 
SE PER RES ae rk oe See Jan. 10 |2105.00 | 2107.50 35 35 
GEARS C™ STRESS SE rs on 2 nee eRe, ew Dec. 23 | 740.00 245. 00 49 49 
Printing and publishi 

a —- vt ja 8 FERRIES Sy see oe Nov. 11 | 247.00 | 250.00 44 44 

om an ine operators— 

Battle , Mich.— 

FREEING ETRE ER: ae near Nov. 1 40. 00 42. 00 48 4k 
New eo hs ee caw ar ESE 42. 00 45. 00 48 48 
Job wor , day GR GE oe Ee eee ee tes 36. 50 38. 50 44 44 
a ee ee? ESS. 38. 50 41. 30 44 44 

Chattanooga, Tenn.— 

nt ae ly on; i cpt inputted 1“ 2 S - 3 4 -* 5 
i. .. entnakenandoubananeee ay) YE ; 45 

Duluth, Minn.— 

te aly ey. ie AEE a! SNR EMR Ter ae 1 45. 00 - > “a, 4 
Do cniew cesta teuweceeucive a gees 48. 00 49. 4 | 44 

Indiana Ind.— | 
Sa RE TLE Sei Daa SAE Jan. 1 47. 00 49,00 | 44 | 44 
Job work, ni RESALE ae ...do.....| 5100 | 5300 | 44) 4 

, Mich.— 
IE AIRS Fe eet aE: Nov. 15 42. 00 45. 00 48 | 48 
Newspaper, De hike fete bares aoe Sr eS 44. 00 47.00 48 | 48 

Lafayette, Ind.— 

Nm ewkidarnned Dec. 25 43. 00 45. 00 48 48 

Pe, RN 2002... 45. 00 47. 00 48 48 
wrence, Mass.— 

Hand com RRS IER IC a tt a ae Nov. 1 43. 00 43. 00 48 45 

Hand compositors, night..._._.........-...--|-..------- 46. 00 46. 00 48 45 

Linot PSS Rae ee Jan. 1 33. 00 39. 60 4 44 

Linotype operators, night... ........-....--- Be ( 39. 60 44 40) 

Lowell, Mass.— | Per hour | Per hour 
IN I cso. Sg |_..d0-. . 8936 - 9556 4m 45 
Ne RR oe ce Se A ai Oo eS do__._- - 955% 1. 02% 45 45 
a a a a i eatin eae peer "aaa . 82 . 85 44 44 

} 

Madison, Wis.— Per week | Per week | 
I MR i oe Vane ede | Nov. 1 45. 00 46.00 , +48 | 45 
POTS ii.5 5 occ oc cknies caadacnimtacd do__._. 47.00 4.50 | 48 | 45 

1 Not reported. ? Minimum. *5 per cent increase. 
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TABLE 2.—RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND 
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LOCALITY ’"_Continued 
Rate of wages | Hours per week 
Industry, occupation, and locality Date of proses: 
, ’ change | Before After | Before| After 
change | change change | change 
P rinting and publishing—Continued. 
Compositors and machine operators—C ontinued. 
Meadville, Pa.— Per week| Per week | 
I no ee Jan. 1] $43.20 $46. 08 48 | 48 
RS i viciennnd Re +ccncusimsrdbsentes ---do- 47. 00 49. 92 48 48 
SE ERD GAR I Sc lee rece eee ene pads. 39. 60 42. 24 44 44 
New Bedford, Mass., newspaper______._________- ec. 2 42. 00 43. 00 48 48 
Haverhill Mass IE cc. cena Jan. 2 42. 00 "43. 00 48 48 
Pawtucket 7. i: SII  hidiinoit> cameos cbaewe Nov. 1 50. 00 52. 00 48 48 
Pocatello, ONG 
hac innirs wcnskeaoebs athakoaeh |---do_ 45. 00 46. 50 44 44 
I es es Coe ee Ee |...d0 48. 00 49. 50 44 44 
Providence, R. I.— 
I i os a a Salsa usemmmeneoe vem sce 52. 00 54. 00 48 48 
a at ind als ins sch ishcmbs soe dei Misha — 55. 00 57. 00 45 45 
Rock Island, * 4 eee este is Dec. 1 40. 50 42. 00 44 44 
Schenectady, N » 2s s 
"NENTS Oe COE OO aT Nov. 1 49. 00 50. 00 45 45 
Newspaper, night. __-_-_-._.._-_-- ee ose. es eo. 52. 50 53. 50 45 45 
ee | Feb. 1 (1) (4) 44 44 
Vincennes, Ind.— 
Compositors, newspaper, day................| Nov. 1 40. 00 42. 00 48 46 
Compositors, co Rs ea ee See 45. 00 45. 00 48 46 
Compositors, ep wor day 2G Rese. Ae do_.___ (1) 40. 00 48 46 
Compositors, job work, night Rete i weer cine ak | alMcnied () 43. 00 48 46 
Machine operators, newspaper, day....._____ |- a Rates (1) 43. 00 48 46 
Machine operators, en ig am EEE Pe ee (4) 46. 00 48 46 
Machine operators, job work, day _--.______- er eae (*) 41.00 48 46 
Machine operators, job work, night Ratio ee 23 Oa "Rae (*) 44. 00 48 46 
Machinist operators, newspaper, day_.______- nase San (1) 43. 00 48 46 
Machinist operators, oak a age 46. 00 48 46 
Machinist operators, job wor day ih cda wa ae” ae (i 41.00 48 46 
Machinist operator¢, job work, night eee Me (1) 44.00 48 46 
Pressmen, Houston, Tex., newspaper__.........._._- Nov. 30 46. 00 47. 50 47 47 
Stereotypers, Harrisburg, Pa.— 
ier chicbatiannesplintchdemerediaeirdteinit-e ims martes Jan. 1 48. 00 49. 00 48 48 
7 Da a lc a Sa aMeies seo 50. 00 51. 00 48 48 
Railway workers: Per month| Per month 
CO ER Fann oe ie ck cel il So (4) 5,16 48 48 
Train d hers— 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ES Nov. 8} 250.00 260. 00 (1) (1) 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern R. R_...____- Jan. 1} 215.00 225. 00 ay Ri 
: 242. 50 257. 50 1 1 
Rutland paereat a+ + eon one - +--+ -------------- Nov. 1 237. 50 252. 50 () (1) 
Chief Sees, New York, New Haven & Hart- | 
III ra lias s cent ici uN Su PaN ee St Nov. 8 | 2275.00 2285.60 (*) (*) 
Per hour | Per hour 
Stati engineers: Minneapolis, Minn_........_______ Nov. 1 ee ee (4) (1) 
oo way workers: 
> lowa— ; 
IER SIE ap el AER the aE se 5 I 53 | 54 68 68 
Te adi One id oy cicbad iapiciniodie OR ie 56 . 57 68 68 
edo wa nade naked wo id uSwin wun: Epes 59 | . 0 68 68 
as ae sachsen /ires ex mobic onuieioaie Jan. 1 2.70 | 2,74 68 68 
Muniei 
nlcipel employees and ‘fremen, Philadelphia, Pa.— Per year | Per year 
Wh Aldi bine Aiietbebastusccuuc us ..do._...|5, 500.00 |6, 050. 00 (1) (1) 
esis eis aah & Mei vs cea tas -.do...._|4, 000.00 4, 400. 00 (1) (*) 
NL Nie oo see ma tbh seaeciisunees _.do___.-|2, 800. 00 |, 080. 00 (1) () 
TERRELL RE eg oy eat Ae aS .--d0__.._!2, 550.00 |2, 800. 00 ti () 
Ri Sick ree ae ons take Dewees ..do_____|2, 250.00 |2, 475. 00 (? (1) 
owe Uae igo ee _.do__...|2, 150.00 |2, 365. 00 (?) (3) 
AEGON SRY one Saae Gea eee .-do.....| *4 50 6 5.00 (1) (1) 
REALS aac gays Coe ee aE ..d0....3 *6.0 6 5. 50 (1) (}) 
Sie reg see oe ..do.....} 65.50 6 6. 00 (1) (}) 
Captain of detectives.__............_......_... ea 3, 350. 00 {3, 685. 00 (1) (1) 
it of detectives................._....- SRS 2, 00.00 |2, 750. 00 (1) (3) 
Per month' Per month 
EPO EES RE IE Sp ee ee YS ee TE MC ..do__...| 125. 00 135. 00 48 48 
aa ee es -.do.....} 115.00 125. 00 48 48 
Ne dd neh ono Sewot ce adasie ce ..do.....| 150.00 160. 00 48 48 
TORIES BASSO ETE ak aes te RODE op -.do.....| 175.00 185. 00 48 48 
i Lcktia das Coke eee ee ..do_....| 160.00 165. 00 48 48 
ER PEO one Wy EL a as ..do...._| 150.00 155. 00 48 48 
RRS ee a ck aud Sean womeewers ._.do.....| 160.00 170. 00 48 48 
4 50 cents increase. 5 Increase per day. 6 Per day. 
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Recent Wage Changes for Maintenance-of-Way Employees 


Recent reports received by the bureau, showing wage changes in the 
various departments of railroad maintenance-of-way employees, 
November, 1929, to January, 1930, inclusive, cover 30,412 workers, 
20,330 of whom are section laborers. Increases for this class of work 
ranged from 1 cent to 4 cents per hour. As shown in the grouping 
below: no increases were had by section laborers on three roads, 
although other departments on the same roads received increases. 
Section hands, however, are included in Table 3 for comparative 
purposes. é.< | 


TABLE 3.—RECENT WAGE CHANGES—MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY EMPLOYEES 








{ 


lIncrease per’ New rate per | Date of 
hour | hour | change 





. 38 . 48 Nov. 16, 1929 
.42 . 44 Dec. 16, 1929 
. 21 .32 | Jan. 1, 1930 
3 . 3144} Nov. 1, 1929 
7 .46 | Jan. 1, 1930 
39 43 | 


| 


¥ 


Do. 


j 
$0. 00 ee Nov. 1,1929 
| 
{ 
} 





Other groups showed increases as follows: Foremen ranged from 
$2.50 to $12.17 per month, mechanics from 2 to 5 cents per hour, 
helpers from 1 to 5 cents per hour, engineers from $5 to $24.80 per 
month, and firemen from $2.50 to $17.61 per month. A few other 
minor groups show corresponding changes as above. 


_ Recent. Wage Changes for Railroad Signalmen 
A total.of 815 signalmen on nine railroads received wage increases 
from November 1, 1929, to January 1, 1930, inclusive. Rates of 
increases ranged from 2 to 5-cents per hour. Rates of increases, new 
rates, and date of changes are shown in Table 4 for the principal group. 


Tastz 4-RECENT WAGE CHANGES—SIGNALMEN AND SIGNAL MAINTAINERS 





_. 





Tn per | New rate Date of 
eo per hour change 





$0. 03-$0. 04 $0. 


Nov. 1, 1929 
(4) 


Dec. 1, 1929 
Do. 
Do. 

Nov. 1, 1929 
0. 

Jan. 1, 1930 
D 


0. 
Dec. 1, 1929 
Nov. 1, 1929 
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Extent of 5-Day Week in the Building Trades 


CCORDING to the information available to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and which is believed to be only partially complete, 
the 5-day week is now in existence for one or more of the building 


trades in.97 cities and.towns. 


These are listed in the following table, 


which gives also the number of building-trades rg eb working 


the 5-day week. 


In several instances the number o 


workers shown 


for a city has been estimated on the basis of known data for cities of 


similar size. 


This compilation shows a total of 349,296 building-trades em- 
ployees now on a 5-day week. In 17 of these cities, with 271,996 
workers, all building trades are on the 5-day week basis. 


NUMBER WORKING 5-DAY WEEK IN BUILDING TRADES 








City 








7 


‘Aberdeen, Wash ._...--- 
Allentown, Pa--.------- 
Alliance, —........ 
Asheville, N. C_~ ------- 
Atlantie City, N. J___-- 
Bakersfield, Calif... -- 
Baltimore, RRR 
Birmingham, Ala ------- 
Boston, Mass-.-.-..---- 
Bradford, Pa_...----.---- 
Bridgeport, Conn _.. ..-- 
Buffalo, N. 

Butte, Mont OA ee 
Chattan , So. ... 
CHORE, Ti scien sss =--- 


~” aera 
Grand Rapids, Mich___- 
Hamilton Ohio i siesta 
Hammond sets, acd 
Haverhill, Mass..._.___ 
Houston, Tex_........_. 





Number | 




















City Number City Number 
Indianapolis, Ind _______ 1,729 || Portsmouth, N. H-__--- 75 
Jamestown, N. Y__.___- 747 || Portland, Oreg__.______- 3, 805 
Jersey City, N. J_-.---- 400 || Poughkeepsie, N. Y ____- 32 
Coenen 32 || Providence, R.1_....__- 725 
Kingston, N. J_.....---- 65 || Reading, Pa-_-.-._.__---- 85 
Lawrence, Mass -_-_------ 38 || Roxbury, Mass---_----_- 1,000 
Long Beach, Calif____.-- 62 || Salem, Calif._........__- 16 
Lacan, Onl... :..-.... 33 || Salinas, Calif._._.....--- 20 
Los Angeles, Calif_____-- 1,176 || San Francisco, Calif-.__- 20, 000 
Louisville, Ky........-- 908 || Santa Barbara, Calif___- 59 
Lowell, Mass.._-.--..-- 500 || Schenectady, N. Y___.-- 58 
Madison, Wis_...------- 254 || Scranton, Pa____..-.__-- 430 
Manehester,N.H_...--| 109 || Seattle, Wash... _- 5, 901 
Memphis Tenn__._._-- 322 jj Sharon, Pa............--. 
ls WR ecco e 68 || Shreveport, La__.____--- 10 
Middletown, N. Y_____- 30 || South Bend, Ind_______- 500 
Milwaukee, | eran 258 || Spokane, Wash________- 298 
Newern, ; 3 —......-... 9,840 || Springfield, Mass___-_-__- 542 
New Brighton, Conn__- 62 || Steubenville, Ohio_____- 26 
Newburg, N. Y_-._----- 28 |i St. Louis, Mo__...------ 18, 001 
Newton, Calif_________- 190 || Streater, Ml_......--___- 40 
New York, N. Y____----| 142,974 || Tacoma, Wash.._______- 585 
Niagara Falls, N. Y__--- 300 || Toledo, Ohio___.____-_-- 290 
North Cambridge, Mass 500  . Sa 6, 225 
Norwalk, Conn _.___..-- 30 || Venice, Calif. .........-- 50 
Oakland, Calif._.._._.-. 4,037 || Warren, Ohio_--__------ 32 
Oklahoma City, Okla__- 100 || Washington, D. C_--_-_- 3, 646 
Omaha, Nebr..---__--_- 30 || West P Beach, Fla 5, 500 
Perth Amboy, N. J ___-- 520 || Wilkes Barre, Pa___-_--- 50 

Pp Pa Ba caniog 4, 967 || Worcester, Mass ba id 263 
hose nce a aos Beats 17, 897 || Youngstown, Ohio-_-_---- 2, 361 
Pittsfiel BENS 60 
Plainfield, N.J_.______- 195 Total.......---.-.] 349, 206 





i 








TS following data showing w 


Wages of Seamen, 1929 


erates of seamen on American and 


4 foreign vessels are from Merchant Marine Statistics, 1929, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Navigation of the United States Department 


of Commerce. 


The report states that all wages shown in the tables, except Ameri- 






length 
the table. 






Whenmore than on 


can, are from consular reports. 


foreign vessels are stated in the 


[637] 


The American figures are averages 
taken from reports of the shipping commissioners. The wages on 
nited States equivalents of the foreign 
values, taken at the exchange rate on January 1 of the year named. 
e rate has been reported for foreign vessels, due to 
of service or other conditions, the highest is usually given in 
é. On Dutch tank steamers the wages in the deck department 
are about 10 per cent more than those listed. The wages on American 


96453 °—30——10 
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motor ships average about 10 per cent more than on steams! ips, 
On German motor ships the engineers receive $5 per month more and 
the other personnel in the engineering department $3 more thar on 
steamships. 

Table 1 gives the average monthly wage rates on January 1, 1:}29. 
of four typical classes of seamen on vessels of American and foreign 
registry. . | 


TABLE 1.—_AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF SEAMEN ON A\IER. 
ICAN AND FOREIGN STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS 10ONgs 
AND OVER, JANUARY 1, 1929 




















rok om : : Able Carpen- Chief ™ 

Nationality of vessels seamen ters engineers Firemen 

American: 
NS ci I a ae Se Saecken betes $64 $68 $280 $63 
United States Shipping Board _-_.................-...-.-.-. 62 80 |. 261 65 
SS IRD ANY Sie HELE PAG CRC eg anc oh eae ey ee meat 44 63 1 147 46 
ot ee go ahs Lai 42 47 168 43 
ESTES Tae gp Re Se OE a gaa oar OP oe mn eR ES 40 46 151 42 
French. ESSA Pe 21 24 152 4 
EE IRSEIGR RG? Ser Se aa ees pat ae. oe ee ae DCT ne GA 30 35 126 32 
et nt aed eden takin X> thins «k<chiesubperiansentpar 29 35 91 31 
cd gag inte bbb Mabedaclhs SaNAE cna be Reis woh cinpnernkenrd caeeeg 42 47 140 4 
ed dete ins ed lawl isk dedi od ok doo veg doen awaeldeondy 33 33 . 195 32 
alas se eM seni on dips ineeec hence keg 42 44 | 146 7 











1 On motor vessels, $227. 


Data similar to those given in Table 1 are presented in Table 2 for 
all classes of seamen, as of January 1 of 1927, 1928, and 1929. 
TaBte 2.—_AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SEAMEN ON AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER, JANUARY 1, 
1927, 1928, AND 1929 














American British Danish Dutch 
ages ae 4 
| U. 8. Ship- | | 
| 1927 we 1929 1927 1928 1929) 1927 192% 1920 





‘ea.as 1929. 1027 108 1929 





} 


sisal $111)$11! $111 
277| 112} 108 84; 84 





nm 

_ 

_ 

tS 
~ 

Sd 

- 

~ 

bt 


64) 54! of 


Pe 44 
RBSRT 











51] 64 a 
51 47; 46) 46 
80 63} 49 47; 46) 46 4 
44) 43 42; 40) 40 4 
47 21 21; 2) w ® 


151 
4112) 128) 126} 121) 103) 103 . 
“9 














577 91; 72 7 
1 6 71; 46] 50 ® 
Faithhees 61 Sap a 
65} 65 43) 42; 42, 2 
74 4 46) 46) 4 
7 tk I A 
29; 445 34 

| 

1 a 7 i l....|. 
100]. 66} 66, 66) 59), 58) an....| 53| 8 
43 oo). } 52 82 

51 cape oS a oy at Se 

Y eh Se Sess 1i}_.-.| ) 10 

















1On the largest vessels, with superior certificate, after 3 years, $122. 5 On motor vessels, $° 
* On the largest with superior certificate, after 3 years, $83. * On motor vessels, $5. 
? On motor vessels, 3 7 On motor vessels, $5 
4 On motor vessels, 
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ON AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TNE AM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER, JANUARY 1, 
1927, 1928, AN D 1929—Continued 








——— 


Position 


French 


oe 
resi 1928 





Deck department: 
First mate 


Second mate- ----- -- 
Third mate _-.-.--- <7 
Fourth mate---...--. 


Boatswain 


Carpenter.......__.- 
Seaman, able___-_---_- 
Seaman, ordinary - --. 


Engineer department: 


Chief engineer _ _ -_-_- 


Second 


— i SAFO 
Third engineer _-_- -- 


Fourth e 
Junior engineer _ _ 
Fireman 
Greaser _....---- ; 


Water tender_______|- 


Coal passer or wiper _| 
Steward department: 
Chief steward______. 


Second steward _____|_- 
30 ea 


Second cook_-_.___. 
Mess steward 


$79) $79 
53| 53 


21 











} 


1929 1927 


$102 $69, 
63) 
63| 


2A) 
24! 


19 


152, 102 
96| 
63) 
63 





German | 


| 
| 


{ 


Italian Norwegian 





| 
bapa 
42, 
| 3a 
29, 
| 24! 
/ 121 


37 


69 


onw--} 





1928) 


33. 


| 


| 


$79 a oa Mas $55 
48) 


52 
7; 39 
35: 
35) 


wile 1927 


= 
oe ae 1927 1928] 1929 
abe: EEE Neen TE 





7 $72,$139, $154 $ 








91) 152: 141) 
72, 101, 103, 
60! 88; 84 
54; 63) 70) 70) 





Bh. 44 “Hi 


25 


28 25, 


27) 114) 101) 101 
Sallie! 








{ 


115 


76 


65 


34 

31) 
30) 
26 


73 





35 
33! 
29, 


183) 205 
115; 128; 
80! 9 

fics 


31; 
31| 
34 
26 


34 | 
38 
29) 
38 43) 


8 3" 


ie ee Ss ia | Sou ae a 
16) 13) a 13} 15} 16, 151-___| 
i | 


1928) 1929 1927 


$128 '$122\$100 


38 


34, 


' 
Spanish | Swedish 
. 


1927 


mre alate 
| 


81/ 
69 


74 
59 


36; 46 
33 46 
33! 40 
28, 33 
i 

195) 148 
122; 90 
84 72 
55 
40 
43! 


32) 
32) 
26}. 
28, 


41 





73] 
"aa 
32 


28) 


| 
1928) 1929 
| 


| 


$105,$105 


05 
80! 80 
60 60 
46 46 
44, 44 
42\ 42 
30] 30 
146 
92 


69 





50, “5b 
co 
13} 


13 
| 


























Occupation a ae 
Great | hentai 
Britain ure 
4 pe 
team vessels: 
Able seamen_........___- $64 $62 
RR ct 73 71 
Carpenter... ...........-. 80 79 
Wivet ee ge 184 183 
Second mate__.__..._____ 163 163 
2. a 66 65 
‘\ ees 59 53 
First ee 242 247 
Onna eee -+--- 178 179 
ie operator... _- 105 105 
,., second rétiio operator ____| 90 90 
ailing vessels: 
Able seaman_......._____ 45 45 
Boatswain._............. 50 50 
i 9 Col a see 
Piss (0 oc. i. 75 75 
.  -si“‘(“‘(i‘(‘#‘j KC ARATE RNQRGNE ARNE CER MRRES 








Destination of vessel 





South 
America 








Table 3 shows the variations in the wage rates of seamen on 
American merchant vessels of 500 gross tons and over in 1929, by 
destination of vessel. 


ABLE 3.—-AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES PAID ON AMFRICAN MERCHANT VESSELS 
OF 500 GROSS TONS AND OVER IN 1929, BY DESTINATION OF VESSEL 














West | Atlan- | Atlan- 
Indies, |ticand| Asia | Pacific tic to 

Mexico,|} Gulf and coast- | 4 trica Pacific 
and coast- | Aus- ing ports, 

Central ing tralia | trade and vice 
America| trade versa 

$61 $62 $62 $66 $62 $61 

73 71 71 71 70 70 

78 77 77 80 7 77 

177 174 183 169 185 178 

155 152 161 148 164 155 

64 64 63 7 64 63 

55 55 57 54 56 56 

244 245 266 223 264 253 

172 171 182 165 185 174 

102 100 102 101 104 102 

92 90 90 7 90 90 

58 54 52 67 45 58 

87 67 72 50 50 68 

eikos aes ses Fae, 85 

Be Stes 100 102 75 115 

| wi Wises 18 beccs. | 103 
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Average Earnings of Workers in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 1924 and 1928 


te British Ministry of Labor has recently issued figures showing 
the comparative earnings and hours of labor of workers in 
number of industries in 1924 and 1928, respectively. The 1924 ata 
were collected in 1925, and in 1929 schedules were sent to the empioy- 
ers who had responded at the earlier date, inquiring as to the number of 
workers employed in the week ending October 27, 1928 (by sex, so far 
as this could be given), the total wages paid them in that week, and 
the number on short time during the week, with the average hours, 
per capita, lost by these workers. Details as to the method of tabu- 
lating the figures obtained were given in the Labor Review for Decem- 
ber, 1929 (p. 155), together with the comparative data for some of 
the industries covered. In its issues for November and December, 
1929, the Ministry of Labor Gazette published the same data for the 
other industries for which returns were received. The following table 
shows the number employed in the specified week of 1928 by the 
firms replying to the questionnaires of both dates, the average weekly 
earnings for both periods, and the per cent of change the 1928 ear- 
ings show when compared with those for 1924. 


TABLE 1—COMPARATIVE AVERAGE EARNINGS AND NUMBER AFFECTED, 1924 AND 
1928, BY INDUSTRY 


[Conversion on basis of shilling =24.3 cents; penny=2.0 cents} 






































Average —€, in selected 
wee Per 
Number 
em- — 
ployed m. 
Industry week 1924 1928 cl mange 
ending _ ‘ 
Oct. 27, Weekly 
1928 |English| U.S. | English} U.S. | ©#r- 
ie cur- cur- cur- cur- | /ngs 
rency | rency | rency | rency 
Meal industries 
4. ‘ae 
Py EE I A a aR ye” aor 17,174; 62 4 [$15.17 | 59 1 [$14.38 2 
Smelting, rolling, etc., of iron and stee]_.............---- 113,471 | 60 6/| 14.72| 60 1414.62) —-7 
— PN aidan cicsccenandmckens ncdsodeetecs 18, 7 65 3) 15.88 | 56 10 | 13.83 | —129 
Smelting, rolling, and casting of nonferrous metals___....| 25,922 | 57 0} 13.87 | 58 0} 14.11 |) +138 
Brass founding and finishing --_..............-.....----.- 18,586 | 44 8/ 10.87) 46 5]11.29) +39 
pen peer eenee vere 1,905; 48 8/ 11.84/) 49 5] 12.02) +15 
SGUE-SGUR WHNINE | 5 8 5 ne ne ee ose ee 37,911 | 44 2) 10.75| 44 6] 10.83 +.8 
Tubes (wrought iron and steel)__.__.-_......------------ 13,462 | 53 1:12.92] 58 10 | 14.32) +109 
pF REE EES LI a aD ee ra 13,836 | 49 5| 1202] 52 3/1271) +57 
PME ti ol hae ban nnnnwasanesahtenss senses 4,850) 40 5/ 9.83 | 41 5/1008) +25 
Wire draw RL NO EO OP OW eT 12,086 | 50 9/| 12.35; 5210.) 12.86) +41 
Anchor and ehain making... -.--.........-..-----------.. 808 | 45 5/| 11.05) 40 7] 9.87 | —106 
Screw, nail, nut, bolt, etc., manufacture____..........-_- 10,958 | 35 4] 8.60} 36 9} 894) +41 
Needle, pin, fishhook, etc., manufacture___--...-........- 3,588 | 33 4] S11) 3 2] 831) 425 
Engineering, 
Marine... ..........-...-------. -2-------+---------- 37,768 | 52 1/| 12.67/ 53 0 | 12,90 
ct nlinnncdaisihncck not tinned tmuotionnndeiie 10,446 | 46 8/| 11.36; 48 7) 11.82 
elt tin didi mee te Guth oily etiart athindl 36,061; 43 5| 10.56) 46 O/| 11.19 
SS Sana aaa ae mats | 53 4) ibe | 8 2|iR 
Dak iis eienial es miptinien tants nek ed & wickidideidlaiece aicmuaedlso 71 
Electrical machinery and apparatus, scientific in- : 
Benaidenanhe adhewe dbus eau sdceuennniin 116,843 | 45 3/ 11.01 | 46 0}; 11.19 
Motor v and cycles— 
ea Te Sarasa mes wikmndid eomaechcmeiameiotdginw iced 118,839 | 58 2/1415; 62 1/ 15.11 
er ln ann Buclnihine dpe aibae a6 eke 11,521 | 46 4/ 11.27} 47 0} 11.44 
SRP SAR ppm Nc RAL De ite 51 1/1243; 53 8 | 13.06 
ee wthdichaloinwew wae 50 8} 12.33; 5 2) 12.94 
a oo OR DUO 0 ons sn cceincacand 105,513 | 54 5 | 13.24] 53 10 | 13.10 
, tool, arn: con sltnayascnee siacoagtinedimqnaeheos 1 438 7110.60) 4 11.10.73 
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TaBLE 1.—-COMPARATIVE AVERAGE EARNINGS AND NUMBER AFFECTED, 1924 AND 
1928, BY INDUSTRY—Continued 


[Conversion on basis of shilling =24.3 cents; penny=2.0 cents] 

























































































Average —- in selected 
Number ic dae 
leged of 
ploye 
Industry week 1924 1928 —- 
ending |—-——— - 
Oct. 27, ____ [weekly 
1928 |English| U.S. | English) U.S. | earn- 
cur- cur- cur- cur- | ngs 
rency | rency | rency | rency 
Metal industries—Continued . 
8. d. a. & 
Farriery and general smiths’ work_____..-._...---.-.---- 3,393 | 49 9/1211) 50 8/| 12.33) +1.9 
Railway carriage and wagon building and repairing - - --- 17,408 | 55 0] 13.38] 54 5] 13.24] —LO 
Textile machinery accessory manufacture --_-_-.---.--.----- 7,144} 45 6111.07] 43 8) 10.63) —4.0 
Gold, sian SONS; 68s 25. so ss nk eck 14,249} 43 8/| 10.63 | 4511) 11.17} +5.2 
Heating and domestic SR ER nae ORS cae 2,759 | 58 1414.13] 56 9] 13.81 —2.3 
Giiat TS oh oon on ee eet 29, 34 46:7} 2.33) © 7 Pee eee 
Building and allied industries | 
Building and contracting..._...........--- akeketan siete | 155,094 | 5910] 14.56] 59 9) 14.54] —.1 
erie eee oo ose sie 1 62,147 54 0} 13.14 52 10 | 12. 86 +2. 2 
Woodworking and furniture 
pO EET OE SE ag PO aE 39,668 | 51 5 | 12.51 53 1 | 12.92 +3. 2 
Carriage, cart, etc., building and repairing. -___--_-_--_--- 7,499 | 54 7] 13.28 | 52 21)12.69! —4.5 
Packing case, box, etc., manufacture ____....._-.___----- 6,189} 45 9] 11.13] 47 6] 11.56) +3.9 
Mill sawing, machine joinery, etc___-.-..-.-_.-__----.-- 35,415 | 651 51) 12.51] 50 91] 12.35} -—1.3 
is ak erp duarsr ened wer sure eo mines giclee 1, 959 52 8 | 12.82 51 Of 12.41 —3.2 
ESSE eG EAR gS aR 855 |} 39 11] 9.71} 4010] 9.94] +2.4 
Se 7,356 | 5011] 12.39) 52 2) 12.69} +2.4 
Miscellaneous industries | 
Fell mongeeing and leather tanning---.-..--..-.---.---- 24,002 | 52 8| 12.82] 51 9/1259) —1.7 
Saddlery and leather goods making.__.__.._._.....--.--_- 4,a0e | 37 31 D171 37 bi G10 —.7 
Indin raner meameRieture. _.........-.-....--.-.-.---.-- 30,884 | 44 7) 10.85) 45 3/11.01 | 41.5 
Brus Ge oreens Menine. 5,397 | 38 2] 9.29-) 40 5] 9.83} +6.0 
Piano, organ, and musical instrument making (other than 
ts eg Seen suuc-uun-| 16,348) CMTE B 65 10 | 16.02 +1.6 
ee tt ae) 88 8118S] 2 41 7 —.6 
Metalliferous and shale mining..________.__.___________-- 9,661 | 48 4) 11.76) 48 0) 11.68) —.7 
Cantina ame Sesenoumming. ...............................| 4,017] 61 9112.50) 52 611275 +1.3 
Waste reclamation (other than metal)_____..._..__-_---- 6,079 | 36 8] 8.92) 36 8] 8.92 |____--- 
ce | 37,622 | 48 0 | 11.68 48 10 | 11.88 | +41.7 
Public utility services | | | 
Local authority (nontrading services)________.-__-.---- | 175,211 | 51 111243] 51 911259] +13 
Gas supply: 
so ee oes 26,988 | 61 11] 14.86) 62 6] 15.21 +2.3 
es RE ER IR a ale 5a aeampapataca pe 57,415 | 60 7 | 14.74] 63 5] 15.43 +4.7 
Total, gas supply. ........... ..........--.---..--] $4,408 | 60 9 | 14.78] 63 3] 15.39} +41 
Eleciricity supply: tee 
EEE SE A Ries le A a rk ee 30,767 | 64 3115.63] 6611! 16.28; +42 
Ue ne ec nwansaccnccccasccel,. Se? G@ BSItRMT @ Cima +3.9 
Total, electricity... ....................---------] 48,427 | 6411 | 15.80| 67 8 | 16.47 | +4.2 
—— and omnibus services: 
I SER Eo SE AR esp 56,648 | 64 3/| 15.63] 65 2] 15.86) +1.4 
J i}. nee =~ ae) me eS Si ae ail ho ae 
Sec a ee eng na ...-----| 105,236 | 69 8 | 16.95 | 69 5] 16.89 —.4 
Water y: 
es 10,323 | 56 9/ 13.81] 58 3|14.17| 426 
GIN hb ahaa onan a sce-sacseneeensmanry 7,753 | 60 7 | 14.74) 60 9] 14.78 +.3 
Total, water supply..........___..._.._.........'} 18,076] 58 4] 1419] 59 3] 14.42] +1.6 
Canal, dock, and harbor authority services... .._..._._- 20,701 | 76 7 | 18.63| 77 7| 1888{| 41.3 
Government industrial establishments......._________- } 91,206 | 61 -8/| 15.01} 63 O] 15.33] +2.2 
[641] 
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For the most part, the changes shown are rather small, and the 
increases considerably outnumber the decreases (45 to 19, with iwo 
groups showing no change). Increases amounting to 5 per cent or nore 
are found in the manufacture of wrought iron and steel tubes (/().9 
per cent), light castings (5.7 per cent), textile engineering (6 per cet), 
manufacture of aircraft (7.9 per cent), structural engineering 56 
per cent), manufacture by the larger firms of motor vehicles and 
cycles (6.7 per cent), general engineering (5 per cent), gold, silver, 
and jewelry (5.2 per cent), and brush and broom making (6 per cent), 
The industries showing decreases of over 5 per cent are the manu(ac- 
ture of pig iron (5.2 per cent), tinplate manufacture (12.9 per cent), 
and anchor and chain making (10.6 per cent). 


Extent of Short-Time Work 


Tue changes in average earnings reflect to a considerable decree 
changes in wage rates, but they are also affected by the amount of 
short time. The following table shows the pronertos of workers 
affected by short time in the week ending October 27, 1928, the aver- 
age number of hours they lost, and the average number of hours lost 
per capita for all workers — ed by the s reporting at both 
dates. Workers who were lai off for the whole of any of the weeks 
specified have been considered as unemployed, and have not been 
taken into account in compiling the statistics. 


TABLE 2.—_EXTENT OF SHORT-TIME WORKING, 1924 AND 1928 
































Average hours 
Week a Oct. 27, lost per worker 
employed 
Aver- 
Industry age 
Num- Per | hours | Week | Week 
ber enh: = -_ + by ies | ending 
is or those ct. | Oct. 
ployed | ‘time | on | 18, 1924/27, 1928 
short 
time 
Metal industries | 
Smelting rolling ete, of iron aid el peer tnies 0st satel wel mrt aa] ou 
e on ition dace dacbwacndcugar 1 13. 1 1.8 
po hes rar mis} a7} ao} :3| ‘6 
an of nonferrous metals_-_....----- ’ 45. -3 .6 
Brass founding and finishing. ....................----------- 18340; 331 7.8 3 3 
De OI sn oo ne co cece ees cek 1, 869 6.1 14.2 ay | 9 
ESTES ET OL APE EATON PETE REPE DEE 36, 775 5.8 8.5 g 5 
Tubes (wrought iron and steel)_..._..-...--.-----...---.----- 12, 648 7.7 9. 4 1.4 a 
Re ae nin Sh ib dann caubdecccetacasace 13, 742 16.8 7.6 .6 1.3 
i ok Inte cn ddacoctnwecse ns 4, 859 6.6 16.5 .6 11 
Wire draw wea ea ae ge he Ses a 11, 072 4.6 13. 2 1.2 -6 
SR I I IN Sak nc oes 5 denne ce --e 27.2 18.1 3.6 4.9 
Setew, nail, nut, bolt, etc., manufacture...................-_- 10, 795 23. 1 5.3 1.3 1.2 
Needle, pin, fishhook, etc., manufacture....................-- 3, 21.3 11.8 2.6 2.5 
Engineering, etc.: 
Egat somameee oes moe) Ei) ws) 3) 
PE a it OER le tte OE CO ED See Ee 1 : 14. 1. ‘ 
Pies Sadoekde dace oo-<Sa nds she tagwdbes od exec 34, 511 37.0; 165 7.5 6.1 
a a ok 11, 407 () 36.@ bc cus-- () 
5.4 9.5 2 5 
7 7.2 +2 ol 
3.3 8.0 «3 3 
2.7 10.8 2 3 
; .| 2 3.9 9.2 .5 4 
‘ pS SEES SERED Oe 618, 079 | 49 12, 2 9 .6 
; 2 raed ’ ear s SF =— 
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TABLE 2.—EXTENT OF SHORT-TIME WORKING, 1924 AND 1928—Continued 






































. : Average hours 
Week a Oct. 27, lost per worker 
employed 
! 
. Aver- | 
Industry age 
Num- |_ Per | hours | Week | Week 
ber em- | C@2t on | lost by | ending | ending 
loved short | those Oct. Oct. 
had time | on | 18, 1924! 27, 1928 
short is 
time | 
Metal industries—Continued 
Ship and boat building and repairing. ----...............-----| 103, 558 2.6 16. 9 a 4 
Cutlery, tool, etc., manufacturing__-_-........_.....--------- 13, 828 15.7 12.3 1.9 | 1.9 
Farriery and general smiths’ work.--_-----_....-_------------- 3, 290 3: 2. 10.3 Fe Py 
Railway carriage and wagon building and repairing----- ------ 17, 200 15.8 13.8 1.1 2. 2 
Textile machinery accessory manufacture__---_-__-__---------- 6,911 42.2; 109 2.3 4-6 
Gerd, Sireee, pewerty, O6e.......-.........-....---..----------- 13, 467 5.8 | - 9.6 9. 6 
Heating and domestic DIIII 5256 Ss ou os otscy ees ; 01 4 (4) Ie 
i I nn ita dacnuececwes 26, 757 8.8 | 9.7 1.0 .9 
| 
Building and allied industries t 
{ ' 
I I os iene o ee co tepdownsesnaueoavuen 142, 736 15); 10.0 (4) -2 
te cuss ig ane ce cc ci ak peep ban ecneneeus 1, 946 3.3 14.4 Pied 2d 
Woodworking and furniture | 
ns eb awacb naka 38,330 |. 3.6 | 8.0 3 od 
Carriage, cart, etc., building and repairing---------..--------- 7, 003 8.8 10 0 -4 ue 
Packing case, box, etc., manufacture-___---..----------------- 6, 189 12. 5 | 9. 8 1.9 1.2 
Mill sawing, machine joinery, etc___...-........---.---------- 33, 237 13. 2 11.8 8 1.5 
aon hi dik dea ae oon db geca sa oar esnmomnne 1, 831 11.6 | 9. 6 4 1 | 
TR as AES a i ee pee re a aR AL RR 598 6.0; 13.6 1.4 -8 
gy at Sig i RS SE Setar eek MUR eR NaS ter 6, 754 8.9 | 7.6 4 7 
Miscellaneous industries | 
Fell mongering and leather tanning-_---..-..........--.-------- 23, 060 24.2! 109 1.2 | 2.6 
Saddlery and leather goods.............-..........------.--.- 7, 206 9.5 10. 0 5 | 9 
Ee I IN ee mete oun n pase snt-e-n- 30, 353 15. 6 9.8 .9 | 1.5 
De , epiabbumncweemeda 4, 682 28. 7 8.3 2.1 2.4 
Piano, organ and musical instrument making (other than 
ve Sega De ee Guin. ttn ad ea nde uch Sees ewe oacct ae 3.9 Be me a 
Ee a nnd eco duneenkawkpemmed 28, 329 15.3 7.6 me 1.2 
Metalliferous and shale mining-------.--_.--.---------------- 9, 229 21.6 8.6 1.8 1.9 
LEED LLL ATELY EDM EO 37, 610 1.8 14.7 -3 -3 
Waste reclamation (other than metal) - -.....__.-...-_--__---- 11.1 8.1 1.0 .9 
ns un enleucaueeu sesame ‘ 7.8 8.4 -6 | of 














! Less than 0.05. 


The changes in the average amount of time lost by all the workers 
employed by the firms reporting at both dates are for the most part 
rather small, though considerable increases are found in the saaate 
industry, in the manufacture of textile machinery accessories, in the 
anchor and chain industry, in the building of railway equipment, in 
mill sawing, machine joinery, etc., in fellmongering and leather tan- 
ning, and in quarrying. In all these industries the increase in short 
time had been accompanied by a reduction in average earnings. ‘It 
may be observed that in the case of building and contracting the re- 
turns indicate that some employers did not regard time lost by wet 


weather as short time.’’ 
Average Earnings of Males and Females 


It Is customary to pay women lower wage rates than men, so that 
any change in the proportion of sexes in an industry might easily 
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affect the level of earnings. Pains were therefore taken to secure ; 


numbers and earnings of male and female workers separately. 


Employers furnishing information were asked, on the form of return, to - 


separately, if possible, the numbers and earnings of male and female wor 


respectively. A considerable proportion of the returns received gave no info: in; 
tion under these headings; but for those industries in which the numbers of : ale 
and female workpeople, separately distinguished in the returns, were suffici: |, 
large to provide a substantial basis for calculations as to the changes in avirag, 


earnings between October, 1924, and October, 1928, particulars are given i: 
following table. The particulars given relate only to workpeople employed 


those firms who supplied information for both dates. 


TABLE 3.—COMPARATIVE AVERAGE EARNINGS, 1924 AND 1928, BY INDUSTR 
AND SEX 


Males 


[Convefsions on basis of shilling = 24.3 cents; penny =2.0 cents] 








Average earnings in selected | 
wee 








. |English| U.S 
cur- | cur- | 
rency | rency | 








Metal industries 


Engineering 

Ship and boat building and repairing 

Cutlery, tool, etc., manufacture 

Railway carriage. and wagon building and repairing__- 


Building and allied industries 


Building and contracting 
Electrical installation 


Woodworking and furniture 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARATIVE AVERAGE EARNINGS, 1924 AND 1928, BY INDUSTRY 
AND SEX—Continued 


Females 


[Conversion on basis of shilling =24.3 cents; penny =2.0 cents] 






































| 
Average earnings in selected 
week 
Num- Per 
oo va - — Ot 
ployed, | ° ‘ change 
Industry week | 1924 —_ in 
—s weekly 
det. 27, | , ‘ : earn- 
1928" |English| U.S. |English] U.S. } ings 
| cur- cur- cur- cur- 
| rency | rency | rency | rency 
Metal industries | 
| Se a | 
Brass founding and finishing - ------- _--------------| 3,214 | 26 4196.41] 26 2 | $6.37 —0.7 
ES See ae ee | 14,499) 25 9] 6.27 | 26 6) 6.45 +2.9 
a atta ibeoewexn ans dicantaybiasas | 57,072 27 Oj} 6.57) 28 0} 6.81 +3. 7 
Cutlery, tool, etce., manufacture_--_...-._-._-..--.----- | 2508; 22 0}; 5.35| 2B 1! & 62 +4.9 
Furniture 
| 
I No Srnec nw anne ce ttteweeen- ye i 1) 601 @ 41-e +8. 2 
Miscellaneous industries 
Fellmongering and leather tanning__-___-_--.._.------- 2,535 | 27 il | 6.79} 29 2| 7.10, +44 
India-rubber mamufacture........52i.2..--..-.2.......} 11,732} @ 1} 7.08} @ 3} 687) .—29 
Se eo hegre e's 4 ESHER 2,936 2 6)| 6.45 26 6 ieee Mao sost 
Government industrial establishments_____.____._.___. 2,766 | 38 4; 9.33) 30 1) 9511) 42.0 











Among the industries included in the foregoing table, those showing 
the greatest percentage increase in the average earnings of male work 
people between October, 1924, and October, 1928, are light castings. 
manufacture (5.4 per cent), engineering (5.8 per cent), and brass 
founding and finishing (6 per cent); the greatest reductions in the 
average earnings of males are found in pig-iron manufacture (5.1 per 
cent) and tinplate manufacture (14.6 per cent). Among female 
workers the chief variations were increases of 4.4 per cent in fell 
mongering and leather tanning, 4.9 per cent in the manufacture of 
cutlery and tools, and 8.2 per cent in furniture manufacture. 





Wage Rates Established by Collective Agreements in Italy 


HE scale of wages adopted in an agreement signed November 21, 

1929, by the silk drawers and twisters and their employers in the 
Provinee of Cremona, effective from June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1930, 
as furnished by Homer Brett, American consul at Milan, is given 
below. german with scales of wages varying not more than a 
fraction of 1 per cent in any case were signed during the month for 
the Provinces of Ancona, Trento, and Mantova. 

Scales of the hat makers’ union with their employers in the Province 
of Alexandria, made August 7, 1929, and effective September 1, 1929, 
to December 31, 1930, taken from the gazette of the Prefecture of 
Alexandria and furnished by William W. Heard, American consul at 
Turin, aré given also. 
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The remaining scales are taken from the September, October, and 
November numbers of Il Lavoro Fascista, the official Fascist |.\)o; 
paper of Italy, and cover the occupations mentioned, in the Prov): 


specified. 
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WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT IN ITALY 


[Conversions into United States currency made on basis of lira =5.23 cents] 







LCeS 


Oce! 









































Rates fixed by agree- || Rates fixed by © zree- uals 
ment ment 
Occupation and Province Occupation and Province as. Heac 
United United Rolle 
Lire States Lire States Sifte 
; currency currency Lab 
a Hel 
Silk drawers and twisters— Felt hat industry— 
Cremona ‘a Alerandria—C ontinued | 
Per day Per day : Per hour | Per hour Dra, 
Anperentines...........2...... 4. 90 $0. 26 || After 30 years_......_...-_-- 5.00 $0. 25 
Brushing girls— 20 to 30 years_......._......- 4. 00 2 
_—_—s SE rarer? oe 5. 65 4 3 ees 3. 00 16 Het 
mG Gmass__.._......- 6. 45 ‘ 
Unskilled spinning girls: Hat makers— Pistoia Sift 
Se Tos 7. 05 On 8.00; 6.50 42; Lab 
d class............ 7. 85 41 Pa REE 6.00; 4.00 31; Me 
Skilled spinning girls. .__--- 9. 40 .49 || Seamstresses.._............. 7.50; 5.25 395 .07 Hel 
Filature assistants__-__------ 13. 50 .71 || Finishers and trimmers-_-__ 6.50; 4.00 34; 
Cocoon a eS 7.35 os ON re 8.60; 6.50 45; 
Waste girls. __.............. 7.85 41 || Storehouse keepers____._____ 12.00-18.00 63; . Dra 
time gris. ...........-- 8.35 44 || Machinists. ...............- 16.00 
Testing _ )------ 9. 55 -50 |! Silk drawers and twisters— 
bind Is. eosnccseece 9. 30 . 49 , Milan Cor 
Skein-folding girls_-_.__-.--- 9. 50 fH) Col 
Ciena ed aconanee 10. 50 . 55 || Silk spinners: Me 
Waste store, men-.-----..-- 15. 30 - 80 Apprentices— Til 
Waste store, girls___..__-.-- 8. 00 .42 First class_.._....... 5. 00 
Mechanics and carpenters - - 21. 00 1.10 Second class. __---- 4.90 
Men under 18 years---_..--- 15. 00 -78 Third class_._..__.. 4. 85 Mi 
Men 18 years and over-_-__-_- 16. 50 . 86 Brushing girls— Fe 
Women under 17 years- _-_-- 6. 80 . 36 First class. ........- 5. 75-5. 60 . 30-. § 
Women 17 years and over__. 7. 80 41 Second class -_--_---- 6. 60-6. 35 .35-. 3 ; 
— Sucieian beau 4. 60 2A rN ois i456065-<45 8. 80-8. 50 . 46-. | 
ON a2 8. 00 .42 Skilled_.....________| 9. 55-9. 25 . 0. 48 Br 
p | Se ae SES eee 8. 20 . 43 Cocoon pickers._......_- 7. 50-7. 20 . 39-. ; 
CN cSt 8. 90 -47 Knotting girls. ........- 8. 50-8, 20 . 44-. C 
Skein-winding girls..____._- 8. 80 . 46 || Silk room: a 
pS ES eee 8. 90 -47 es kc 9.70 
Spinning and thread Second class.__.......-- 9. 50 
ER RSE SS ae 9.15 . 48 "‘Thisd oless.............. 9. 40 
Men under 17 years- - _- 14. 00 -73 SS 9. 65-9. 35 
Men over 17 years__---- 16. 50 - 86 | iii edasneincientne 10.50- 10.20 
RRS oo vb oittncine sx 8.10 -42 || Qualified helpers 
pS ES 9. 00 47 | eee 15. 50 
Folders or selectors... .....- 9.15 48 SRE: 15. 20 
SRC aa ype ; 13. 50 ies bh a | Fhe egg Pees ae es 15. 00 
Tig NS Sate PRE Ee 500-600 » 1.38 | ngineers an car- 
aaa 21.00-19.80 | 1. 10-1. r 
Felt hat industry— vitenen PWbdiedswiiecdinak 1600-525 /31. 38-27. 
een helpers: 
Per hour Per hour Se S 
Hat workers, male____..._-- 3. 20 0.17 | class.......... 13. 00 Be 
Hat w aoa x » . - ooo - “ESSERE - 2 
Laborers, years____ 6 -14 | hird class. ._.....- _ +6 
Laborers, ae hi cide 2. 86 15 Men, 16 to 18 years..__. 14.50-14.20 . 76-. d 
Contract workers: Men, over 18 years___... 15.00-14.70 13 
Hat ers, male_____- 4.11 21 | Women, under 17 years.| 7. 00-6. 70 33 
Hat makers, female... -_- 2.10 Il | Women, over 17 years..| 8. 00-7. 70 42 
First class. ...........-. 4. . ‘ = - “ 
Second class. _.._......-. 4.1 ‘ pprentices— 
Third class_______.....- 3. 96 21 Firs: class.......... 4. 65 
Fourth class... .......- 3. 63 .19 Second class... ..- 4. 50 
Pifth class_............- 3. 46 30.0. Te a st 8. 00-7. 80 - 42- 
Sixth class____.._....... 1 “ae weno anoaca---- grt pot 
Seventh class..__....... O4 ‘ transferrers. . o B2- 
5 df Spinners and twisters— “s . Fr 
13 to 14 years of age... -_- . 62 . 08 and tw 
ie pean of sen... 71 - 04 LO eee 9. 30-9. 00 49 
15 years of age.___. - 80 - 4 Men, under 17 years_|15.00-14.60 7S 
16 years of age....._...- . 89 . 05 Men, over 17 years. 118.00-15.60 . 84 
1 Per month. 
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WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT IN ITALY—Continued 



































. [Conversions into United States currency made on basis of lira=5.23 cents] 
) 
es Rates fixed by agree- | Rates fixed by agree- 
ment } ment 
Occupation and Province || Occupation and Province | 
, United | | United 
Lire States | Lire | States 
= currency | | currency 
9. — - — —— \- ee 
Millere—Carrara | Building trades—Naples— | 
» Per day Per day | Continued 
Head workers...........---- 29. 40 $1. 54 
| OS EP Re Se pee re 26. 40 1.38 |, Laborers: 
RS te te ahs aig oaks 24. 75 1. 29 || Under 18 years— Per hour | Per hour 
y CONE eo inc ee <a 23. 65 1. 24 |) Piret class.........- 1. 85 $0. 10 
Mechanics and carpenters - -| 24. 00 1, 26 || Second class _ 1.70 . 09 
a Helpers: Boys, 15 to 18 years 1. 50 . O8 
18 to 21 years of age__-___| 18. 00 . 94 | Boys, under 15 years__- 1.10 - 06 
Under 18 years of age-__! 15, 00 .78 || Pointers: 
' Deis. 0 54--------- | 2145-150 | 2 7. 58-7. 85 |} a ee 2---->--- cae 2. 90 15 
. . | second class__........--| 2. 50 a 
Millers— Massa | . a ile 2. 50 Be 
16 Head wormeee..........-...-| 26. 40 1.38 || Terracers: 
RE A a 23. 50 1. 23 || fe 2. 20 <a 
(ETE peal, apa a ee 22. 00 1.15 |} Second clags............ 2.15 aL 
4 “Se 22. 00 1.15 || Cement workers: 
| Mechanics and carpenters. - 23. 80 1, 24 |) 2 ees 2. 90 15 
7 Helpers: H Second class._.........- 2. 50 wie 
] 18 to 21 years of age____. 18. 00 . 94 ! Calciners --___-- Seta ta aaa a 2. 40 13 
4 Under 18 years of age-__| 15. 00 .78 || Chiselers: ; 
4 ES TI | 2145-150 | 2 7. 58-7. 85 || First class.___.__..._--- 4.15 .22 
4 | __. Second class. __...--.--- 3. 30 > rs 
Brickmakers—Grosseto | Per 100 Per 100 || wai ~ oss ‘“ 
Common brick, 26 cm --___- | 35. 40 1.85 || _——- 3.70 "19. 
Common brick, 30 cm_--_-- | 36.10 2 eee 3. 30 7 
Medium brick, 30em.......| 38. 10 1.90 || asphalt workers... 3.30 "7 
. Tile makers, 35 em___...__-- | 63. 75 3. 33 Be borers oh eee 2. 30 "12 
5 | Perhour | Per hour || *¥© Tooters: 
, Mixers, machine_..__.-.---- | 2. 45 -13 | | Soma pei «Seabees stages . S : = 
Feeders, machine-_---__-__- -- 3. 05 -16 || yes TB ~~ on nenne ' c 
‘ or triret ches 3. 60 19 
3 spas [ Cam ‘ é 
{ Building trades Naples Second class _ akan As path eee 3. 50 = 18 
’ Bricklayers: | Per hour Per hour | | eee 2.15 il 
’ gon ons 2. 90 .15 || Whitewashers__..____ -____- 2. 20 12 
Second class - -__---- nied 2. 50 .13 || Plasterers: 
Carpenters: Ornamental, second 
ees 3. -+~~~..- 2. 90 15 MM So 3e SL Se 4.7 «2 
) Second class.........--- 2. 50 13 | Si EA ieee | 3. 20 17 
] | | 
| 1 Per month. 2 Per week. 


Wages in the Sugar Industry of Java 


fe. figures in the following table, showing the average daily 
wages of workers in the sugar industry in Java, are from the 
Statistical Abstract for the Netherlands East Indies, 1928.' 





1 Netherlands East Indies. Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel, Centraal Kantoor voor 
de Statistiek in Nederlandsch-Indié, Weltevreden, 1929, p. 193. 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS IN THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN JAVA, 1924 7) 199 
























































1924 1925 1926 1927 192 

j.s tS ly . 

Dutch] ©: 8: | Dutch] &.5: | Dutch] &.8* | Duten| V5 | Duten |S 

cents rency cents rency cents rency cents | renecy cents _ mull 

Regular workers: 

Professional laborers. - - - _- 113 | $0. 43 114 | $0. 46 114 | $0. 46 114 | $0. 46 114. $0.48 
No  tanassstintesiai ols 61; .2 60| .24 58] .2 58 | .23 58 rs 
Ie eat 85 32] 85| .34] 85] .34 85| .34 85; 4 

Season laborers: = 
Factory foremen -- - ------- 65 25 64 . 26 62 25 63 . 25 66 7; 
Factory coolies, male__---- 46 18 46 .18 46 18 46 .18 46 18 
Factory coolies, female-__- 36 14 36 14 35 14 36 .14 37 B 
Field watchers__-_..........--- 36 14 35 .14 34 14 34 «eet. 85 14 
Railway coolies_.-........._.-- 41 16 41 -16 41 - 16 41 - 16 41 16 
Total, male. __....-.._-- ei lee] 20T aer cet ijl | on 
Total, female_________--_- 36 14 36 14 35 .14 36 .14 37 WS 
Grand total.__________-- 5o| .23| so| .%| s6| .22| 5s6| .22| 57 2 

i 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for January, 1930 


MPLOYMENT decreased 2.6 per cent in January, 1930, as 

compared with December, 1929, and pay-roll totals decreased 
5.4 per cent, according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both December and January, together 
with the per cent of change in January, are shown in the following 
summary. 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JANUARY, 1930, AND 
DECEMBER, 1929 
















































































Employment Pay roll in one week 
| Estab- |_ Per Per 
Industrial group | lish- cent of cent of 
| ments |December,| January, change | December, January, | change 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
i. Manufacturing __..____- , 12,321 | 3,239,353 | 3,197,153 | | —1.8 | $85,780,819 | $82,113,074 | | —4.8 
2. Coal mining. _.__.__.___-_- 1, 449 336, 338 333, 081 —1,0 10, 528, 091 9, 069, 079 —13.9 
Aleee. .......--....- 162 121, 391 115, 710 —4,7 4, 785, 556 3, 690, 494 —22.9 
Bigeeeous.. :.....-.-- i 1,237 214, 947 217, 371 +1.1 5, 742, 535 5, 378, 585 —6.3 
3. Metalliferous mining____! 350 61, 546 x —2,8 1, 876, 333 1, 745, 910 —7.0 
4, Quarrying and non- | 
me mining_--__-_-_-- | 586 31, 258 27,591 | —11.7 765, 895 645, 047 —15.8 
5. Publie utilities..._...____ 9, 657 721, 781 711, 996 —1,4 | 21,773,012 | 21,308, 623 —2,1 
6, See ebs co 8, 295 , 885 289,855 | —18,3 8, 602, 270 7, 353, 547 —14.5 
Wholesale. _..........-- | 1,757 60, 571 59,052 | —2.5 1, 887, 832 1, 802, 907 —4.5 
Eg nso acai danlos | 6, 538 204, 314 230, 803 | —21.6 6, 714, 438 5, 550, 640 —17.3 
yRe SOE SRS ES 1, 796 150, 949 155,209 | +2.8 | 2 2,586, 2 2, G24, 153 +1,4 
8. Canning and preserving. 403 862 17,947 | —24.8 435, 903 345, 749 —20.7 
, RP ie 34,857 | 4,919,972 | 4,792,669 | -—2.6 | 132,349,158 | 125, 205, 182 —5.4 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New England ?_.__.......-... 2,204 | 461,798 | 450,018 | —2.6 | $11,449,896 | $11,109,032; —3.0 
Middle Atlantic 4_............ 6, 065 | 1,428,490 | 1,301,105 | —2.6| 42,204,575 | 39, 369, 205 —6.7 
East North Central 5. _._...-- 308 | 1,450,421 | 1, 429, 485 —14 40, 897, 901 39, 021, 786 —4.6 
West North Central ®.__.____- 3, 952 315, 193 304, 950 —3.2 7, 996, 304 7, 627, 137 —4.6 
South Atlantic 7_........._... 4, 130 489, 204 480,934 | —1.7 | 10,470,284 10, 066,728 —3.9 
East South Central *._.__.__- 099 206, 472 200, 930 —2.7 4, 121, 153 3, 964, 993 —3.8 
West South Central *......___ | 2,410 178, 458 172, 896 —3.1 4, 197, 500 3, 960, 362 —5.6 
Mountaia Mii5............... 1,300 | 106,495] 102,511) —3.7| 3,258,733 | 3,023,088; —7.2 
Petite Pieces... 32... , 299 283, 441 259,840 | —8.3 7, 752, 812 7, 062, 901 —8.9 
All divisions.....__.__. 34,857 | 4,919,972 | 4, 792, 669 —2,6 | 132,349,158 | 125, 205, 182 —5,4 
1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from Table 2, p. 
154; the rem per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
? Cash only, see text, page 171. é 
*Co , Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
‘New y, New York, Pennsylvania. 
‘ Iilin Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
‘Towa, Kansas, innesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Daketa. psc: 
sini Wan District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
8, 
‘ Alabama, tucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. : 
* Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas. ; ; 
u Atizona, Colorado, “er Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The winter-resort hotel season brought about an increase in |}: ote] 
employment, and bituminous coal mining showed an increas. jp 
number of workers, but each of the remaining industrial groups sho wed 
decreases, to a large extent, seasonal in January. 

The number of employees given represents the number of emplo yes 
on the pay rolls ending nearest the 15th of the month, this as a rule 
meaning the number actually employed several days in advance of 
the 15th. The figures of the several industrial groups are not weighted 
according to the relative importance of each industry, as shown by 
the United States Census, and therefore the per cents of chiunge 
shown for the total figures represent only the changes in the estab- 
lishments reporting. (Compare Note 1, to summary table, manv- 
facturing industries, and also Note 1, Table 1.) 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of Novem- 
ber and December instead of for December and January, consequently 
the figures can not be combined with those presented in the foregoing 


table. 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 



































A f a 
Employment Per ——- Ba hig eg Per 
Industry rs “Ot 
~ 0 
Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | change | November, | December, | sage 
Clams t valent... .. i. 2-2-0 22 1, 664, 028 | 1,588,076 | —4.5 $232, 741, 287 | $225, 999, 045 —2.9 





The total number of employees included in this summary is nearly | 


6,500,000 whose combined earnings in one week amounted to approx- 
mately $180,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
January, 1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roli Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, December, 1929, and January, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.8 per 
cent in January, 1930, as compared with December, 1929, and 
pay-roll totals decreased 4.8 per cent. These decreases are based 
upon returns from 12,264 establishments, in 54 manufacturing 
industries, having in January 3,161,419 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $81,289,756. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of manufacturing 
employment for January, 1930, is 90.2 as compared with 91.9 for 
December, 1929, 94.8 for November, 1929, and 95.2 for January, 1°29; 
the weighted index of pay-roll totals for January, 1930, is 87.6, as 
compared with 92.0 for Pracuaabian: 1929, 95.1 for November, 1929, «nd 
94.5 for January, 1929. The monthly average for 1926 equals 101.0. 
Prior to 1930, decreases in employment in January as compared with 
December had appeared in five of the six Januarys for which the }vu- 
reau had comparisons with the preceding December, the decreasc~ 1) 
employment having ranged from 0.3 to ost Pa each. Adecreasein 
January is therefore a customary seasonal one, and the decrease o! |.5 
per cent in January, 1930, is not notably greater than in preceding ye:t!s. 
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The bureau’s index of manufacturing employment is constructed on 
data taken from pay-roll periods ending nearest (generally previous 
to) the 15th of each month—in other words, approximaiely the 
second week of the month. 

Beginning with the week starting. December 16 the bureau has 
been receiving weekly statements, as to the number of their employees 
only, from a majority of the same establishments which make monthly 
reports, not only as to employment but also as to pay-roll totals, 
time worked, and wage changes. The object of the weekly reports 
has been to follow the more sensitive employment fluctuations 
from week to week. 

December and January usually show marked and rapid fluctuations 
due to the holiday season, and the custom of taking inventory and 
making repairs in these months. There was a small decrease between 
the number on the pay roll ending nearest December 15 and the 
number employed on December 16, as shown by establishments 
reporting for both periods. There was a greater decrease. between 
December 16 and December 23 and a much greater decrease between 
December 23 and December 30, but with the beginning of the new 
year the trend turned upward, January 6 and 13 both showing very 
substantial gains. Although the level of employment in early Janu- 
ary was still below that of early December, the tabulated reports 
for January 20 and 27, and reports so far received for the weeks of 
February 3 and 10, show a continuation of the upward trend, indi- 
cating that the general course of employment up to the middle of 
February, 1930, is in accord with the upward course in the same 
period in previous years. 

Two of the main industrial groups—vehicles and leather—showed 
substantial increases in employment in January as compared with 
December, the first being due to the notable increase of 7.8 per cent 
in the automobile industry and the second to the smaller -seasonal 
increase of 2.4 per cent in boots and shoes. Other separate industry 
increases in employment over the month interval were 1.4 per cent 
in iron and steel, 7.6 per cent in sugar refining, 5.6 per cent in millinery, 
11.0 per cent in fertilizers, 3.2 per cent in agricultural implements, 
2.9 per cent in automobile tires, 4.8 per cent in shipbuilding, and 
smaller increases in textile finishing, women’s clothing, hardware, 
paper and pulp, and smoking tobacco. 

The stone-clay-glass, lumber, nonferrous metal, and tobacco 
industrial groups in January were most affected by decreased em- 
ployment, a considerable share of the decrease being seasonal. The 
outstanding separate industry decreases in January were in confec- 
tionery, knit goods, stoves, sawmills, furniture, paper boxes, cement, 
rie stamped ware, cigars, carriages, pianos, and rubber boots and 
shoes. 

The rayon and radio industries, which are not yet included in the 
bureau’s indexes, both reported losses in number of workers in Jan- 
uary, the decreases in employment having been 1.5 per cent and 
3.5 per cent, respectively. 

Decreased employment was shown in January, as compared with 
December, in eight of the nine geographic divisions, the eastern 
divisions showing the smallest decreases; the East North Central 
division, where the automobile industry is most in evidence, showed 
an increase of 0.4 per cent. 
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LI 
ts TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN? «41 TA 
ay MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY ji) BY 
BY INDUSTRIES . 
| 
Number on pay roll eae roll | 
Estab- Per | Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | tecem- | January, | °®828°| December,| January, | (lange 
ber, 1929} 1930 | 1929 1930° | 
nonin cere Gece ae 
Food and kindred products____ 1,817 | 232,884 | 226,487 (1) $6, 046, 228 | $5, 880, 387 | 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ese ia as & case ono kw 205 92, 733 91, 589 —1.2 | 2,443, 830 2, 405, 750 | 1.6 
Confectionery __..._.......__- 284 36, 950 33,088 | —10.5 694, 860 613, 543 11.7 
ESS ER aay 316 10, 702 10, 344 —3.3 359, 741 337, 407 ~fi,2 
8 gE AGS ae i i le 336 16, 004 15, 752 —1.6 437, 241 425, 949 26 
a ig oS | 660 66, 673 65, 132 —2.3 1, 807, 789 1, 776, 632 1.7 
Sugar refining, cane._..._.___- 16 9, 832 10,582 | +7.6 302, 767 321, 106 6.1 
Textiles and their products____| 2,097 | 589,402 | 576,986 (1) 11, 247,615 | 10,838, 358 
Cateum weeds... =: 472 | 202,623 198, 976 —1.8 | 3,085,194; 3,001, 433 -2.7 
Hosiery and knit goods______- 320 93, 631 88, 025 —6.0 1, 868, 956 1, 629, 988 12.8 
i ETS 275 62, 650 61, 374 —2.0 1, 271, 062 ], 204, 986 5.2 
Ww and worsted goods___. 179 57, 470 56,436 | -—1.8 | 1,225,090 1, 196, 685 2.3 
Carpets and rugs__.___..____- 28 24, 492 23,902; -—2.4 588, 878 562, 391 4.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 111 30, 627 30,728 | +0.3 727, 308 736, 313 +1.2 
Clothing, men’s_._..._...___- 302 63, 224 62, 939 —0.5 1, 384, 491 1, 399, 737 +1.] 
Shirts and collars__......____- 119 21, 295 20, 435 —4.0 333, 541 300, 399 ~9.9 
Clothing, women’s - ______..._ 213 22, 619 22,794 | +0.8 527, 452 551, 446 14.5 
Millinery and lace goods______ 7 10, 771 11,377 | +5.6 235, 643 254, 980 -8, 2 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
_ ie RSS ain ES a as 1,887 | 682,163 | 672,829 (1) 20,271,879 | 19, 340, 351 
Irom and.steel___._._.........- 196 | 256,665 | 260,358,; -+1.4|- 7,672,426 | 7,662,412 0.1 
Cast-iron pipe...........___.. 41} 10,922| 10,332) —5.4 253,401 | 218, 553 g 
Structural ironwork ___-.____- 173 | 30,816 | 29,755 | —3.4 942,391 | 858,999 -s58 
Foundry and machime-shop 
actinic tendnn oui 1,040 | 265,447 | 250,871 | -—2.1 | 8,000,178 | 7, 548,024 5.7 
i tdadctnccciivenae e ae 30, 372 30, 509 5 780, 546 | 729, 796 ~6.5 
Méaehine tools. _........._.__- 145 37, 966 36, 431 —4.0 1, 222, 471 1, 102, 197 9.8 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. 112 31, 637 29,755 | —5.9 872, 009 800, 518 8.2 
ASSES AES ie Aeiit ED RS 110 18, 338 15,818 | —13.7 528, 457 419, 852 20. f 
Lumber and its products______ 1,309 | 213,087 | 200,579 (}) 4,665,605 4, 109, 871 i) 
Lumber, sawmills _____._____- 577 | 121,983 | 114,256 -—6.3| 2,535,558 | 2,191,857 | —15.6 
Lumber, -~millwork_..____._-_- 319 , 145 28,537 | —2.1 981 616, 856 ~—7.0 
SN iia itiniiitihs nn china de 413 61,9658 57,786, —6.7 | 1,467,066 | 1,301,158 | —11.3 
Leather and its products______ 430 | 129,587 | 131, 567 (1) 2, 756, 965 797, 390 
Est Gi AR Rh aa 123 26, 25, 877 —2.0 675, 103 652, 868 3.3 
Boots and shoes.__.._.._____- 302 | 103,189 105, 680 | +2.4 2,081,862 | 2, 144, 522 3.0 
Paper and printing......______. 1,168 | 200,882 | 206,730 () 7,119,288 | 6,913,937 () 
Paper and pulp.............-- 202 | 59,560 59,863 | +0.5 | 1,640,644 1,604,014 2.2 
he ae tees Fa Te 184 20, 186 18,750 | —7.1 467, 399 423, 475 9.4 
Printing, book and job>_-.__- 383 49; 241 48, 720 —1.1 1, 691, 406 1, 670, 226 . 1.3 
Printing, newspapers_________ 399 80, 895 79, 397 —1.9 | 3,319,839 | 3,216, 222 3, 
106,945 | 106, 687 () 3,237,718 | 3, 125, 484 
ria iieikhedistapceatiain: hts 38, 503 37,234 | —3.3 | 1,002,371 | 1,027,771 —5.9 
Oe Ca ae? BaP aa 9, 744 10,811 | +11. 187, 682 198, 475 8 
CEC nas 58, 698 58,642 | —0.1 | 1,957,665 | 1,899,238, —3.0 
113,966 | 104,048 (1) 2,954,184 | 2,495, 632 
nae AD STREP: Aegis fe 20, 308 18,498 | —89 605, 621 506,112, —'6.4 
34,887 | 29,209 | —16.0 839, 614 639,043 23.9 
ASTER SE SST SE SS anaes 19, 590 18,844 | —3.8 484, 787 435,568 | -— 10.2 
Rodi sakctn todb-teipttinecioalelcs toestatan iat 39, 181 37, 407 —4.5 1, 024, 162 914,319 | —'0.7 
ES EN ee Rees A 49, 804 46, 945 () 1, 257,965 | 1, 167, 381 
16, 440 15,011 | —8 7 368, 264 324,071 | —i2.0 
TESST a algerie gears 33, 364 31,9004; —4.3 889, 691 843, 310 5,2 
OSS Si Bic 58, 447 56, 331 () 1, 617, 668 887, 746 (3 
DbaiteSiewed > -dnknt 7,971 8,100} +1.6 126, 330 132, 138 +4.6 
76 48,231! —6.3 891, 338 755,608 | —15.2 
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Taste 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
L MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1928, AND JANUARY, 1930, 
), BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 








‘ | 
Number on pay roll | 


























| Amount of pay roll 
1 wee 
| Estab- Per | ( ) | Per 
Industry | lish- | : cent of : cent of 
if ments | ecem- | January, | “828° December,| January, | “ange 
e | ber, 1929| 1930 | 1929 930° | 
— ~ ihesenieain 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
~  h  aR ae EE 1,273 | 469,910 | 489,746 | (0) $13, 978, 133 \g13, 552,260 | (1) 
CC eS eee ee 205 | 299, 586 | 322, 837 +7.8 8,421,473 | 8,545,796 | +1.5 
Carriages and wagons_-_--_-_--- 46 | 1, 194 1, 116 —6.5 25, 576 24, 375 —4,7 
7 Car building and repairing, | 
y) electric-railroad__.........-- 450 | 28, 216 28, 169 —0.2 914, 349 886, 977 —3.0 
6 Car building and repairing, 
7 steamerenronme :. =... <<... 572 | 140,914 137, 624 —2.3 4,616,735 | 4,005, 112 —11.3 
; Miscellaneous industries___-_-__- 521 | 382,266 | 378, 228 (1) 11, 227, 581 11, 004, 877 (1) 
Agricultural impleménts-.____- 83 | 28,877 29,796 | +3.2 864,810 868, 702 +0. 5 
7 Electrical machinery, appara- | 
g tus, and supplies ____.._..-_- 176 | 208, 708 203, 500 —2.5 6,462,722 | 6, 207,029 —4.0 
2 Pianos and organs. ___._--___- 71, 6,492 5,397 | —16.9 195, 923 149,511 | —23.7 
3 Rubber boots and shoes. - _-_-_- 11 18, 351 17, 351 —5.4 456, 859 417, 167 —8.7 
5 Automobile tires__......--.__- 36 43, 779 45, 045 +2.9 1, 212, 148 1, 325, 550 +9. 4 
9 Shipbuilding. ...........___- 7| 39,521 | 41,405} +48 1,212,050] 1,213,600} +0.1 
l akan keen co x-mas ss 16 23, 701 23,340; —1.5 488, 490 497, 868 | +1.9 
4 ~~ oy er 41 | 12,837 | 12, 304 | —3.5 334, 579 325,450| —27 
2 All industries. ___________.| 12, 321 |3, 239,353 [3,197,153 | (1) 85, 780,819 | 82,113,074 | (1) 
oe ss | 











I RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


ee — —o —_ hh. 
































& | | 
: GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ? | 
5 eae 1,450 | 384,831 | 379,019 | —1.5 | $9,207,958 | $9,045,275 | —27 
.) Middle Atlantic................... 2, 84l 900,429 | 884, 039 —1.8 | 25, 996,778 | 24, 823, 948 —4,5 
East North Centrel_..........._-- 3, 137 |1, 067, 347 |1, 071, 586 .4 | 30,279,248 | 29, 151, 367 —3.7 
2 West North Central__._.....___-- 1, 086 171, 418 168, 573 -1.7 4, 324, 753 4, 189, 474 —3.1 
6 I 1, 566 335, 021 329, 955 —1.5 6, 668, 255 6, 415, 786 | —3.8 
East South Central___.._._..____- 588 | 119,485 | 116,272] —27| 2,251,101 2,154,912 —4.3 
West South Central__......._.__- 692 104, 575 101, 006 —3.4 2, 486, 775 2, 330,622 | —6.3 
6h Sa a 214 31, 416 29, 379 —6.5 | 912, 870 | $15,897 | —10.6 
0 pM A rr 747 124, 831 117, 324 —6.0 3, 563, 081 3, 185, 7' | —10.6 
: All divisions_______________| 12, 321 |3, 239,353 |3,197,153 | () | 85,780,819 82,113,074 (:) 
! | 
; ; 
) 1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 


are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting, for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

? The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time for the January-February comparison, and the 
radio industry for the March-April comparison, and, since the data for computing relative numbers are 
not yet available, these industries are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll 
prec The total figures for a]] manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 150, do not include rayon 
or radio, 

} 'Sce footnotes 3 to 11, on p. 149. 


— i 
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TABLE 2,—PER CENT OF CHANGE, DECEMBER, 1929, TO JANUARY, 1930—12 GROU Ps op 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index nuibers of 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries} 








——=—=—=_ 


Per cent of change | Per cent of chang 
December, 1929, | December, 1999 
to January, 1930 | to January, 193) 





ry } a 
Number} Amount | Number’ \ mount 


of pay | on pay | of pay 
ru roll | roll 





|| Metal products, other than iron 
and steel 

| Tobacco 

\|| Vehicles for land transportation. 

|| Miscellaneous industries 


All industries... #_____- 


Food and kindred products 
Textiles and their products 
Iron and steel and their products! 
Lumber and its products 
Leather and its products 

Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied products-__' 
Stone, clay, and glass products-| 








Perr Sr? 
NR AANOAWWO 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus. 
tries, January, 1930, and January, 1929 


Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries was 5.3 per 
cent lower in January, 1930, than in January, 1929, and employees 
earnings were 7.3 per cent lower. 

Twelve of the 54 separate industries showed gains in employment 
over this 12-month period and 2 other industries were unchanged a 
to employment. The outstanding gains were: In shipbuilding, 28.7 
per cent; in petroleum refining, 16.1 per cent; in electrical machinery, 
11.1 per cent; and in book and job printing, 4.1 per cent. 

The greatest falling off in employment over this 12-month period 
was 37.7 per cent in pianos, followed by 27.6 per cent in automobiles 
and 24.5 per cent in automobile tires. Somewhat smaller decreases 
were shown in cement, brick, sawmills, millwork, furniture, steam 
fittings, stoves, cast-iron pipe, woolen and cotton goods, stamped 
ware, and brass goods. The iron and steel industry had 5 per cent 
fewer employees in January, 1930, than in January, 1929, while foun- 
dry and machine-shop products’ employees were practically un- 
changed. 

Eight of the nine geographic divisions reported fewer employees in 
January, 1930, than in January, 1929, the Middle Atlantic geographic 
division showing the smallest decline (1.4 per cent), while the Kast 
North Central division, owing to changed conditions in the automo- 
bile industry, showed by far the greatest decline (12.1 per cent). 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1930, WITH JANUARY, 1929 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries ard for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 






























































Per cent of change Per cent of change 
January, 1930, January, 1930, 
compared with compared with 
January, 1929 January, 1929 
Industry Industry 
Num- | Amount Num- |Amount 
ber on | of pay | beron | of pay 
pay roll roll pay roll roll 

Food and kindred products. —1,1 +0.3 || Paper and printing—Con. 

Slaughtering and meat Printing, book and job___.-| +4.1 +5. 1 
ne awimes aes —2.1 —1.7 Printing, newspapers__--_--- | +25 +3. 5 

Comeeeiery . . 5-62-25... +0.9 +1.5 

| SSS: —4.0 —2.9 || Chemicals and allied prod- | 
SE SS ae —0.9 oe > See | +4,2 +4,2 
ASE een —1.0 +1.5 | [2 PERSE eee es | he —4.6 
Sugar refining, cane__-_._---- +0. 2 +2.4 fea | +04 —0.7 
Petroleum refining_________- | +16. 1 +15. 0 

Textiles and their products_| —5,2 —8,2 | | 
0 US eee —8.3 —12.4 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Hosiery and knit goods__--- —0.5 —0.3 | a —11,4 —14,7 

EER SR enone —1.1 —2.8 | | SSS Se ape ae —15.9 —15.0 

Woolen and worsted goods_| —10.6 —14.5 Brick, tile, and terra cotta.. —19.0 —25.7 

Carpets and rugs-_-_.---..--- —5.7 1.1 | NE sa cv ae es a —2.7 —1.6 

Dyeing and finishing Re ee er Ree oer —5.0 —9. 1 

Ra nee we —2.6 —8.3 |! 

Clothing, men’s. ........... —0.9 —4.9 || Metal products, other than 

Shirts and collars. ___.-.---.- —1.4 —3.5 iron and steel____._........... —13.9 — 20.5 

Clothing, women’s --__--_-_--- —6.6 —9. 1 || Stamped and enameled 

Millinery and lace goods-_--- —2.5 —5.7 |i i ee —13.9 —19.0 
| Brass, bronze, and copper 

Iron and steel and their | SR ek a —13.9 —21.0 

| renee —3.3 —74.5 | 
Iron and steel_.........--.-- —5.0 —10.9 || Tobacco products _________--- +0, 1 +0,9 
a eee —9.0 —10.1 |; Chewing and smoking to- 
Structural ironwork _______- —0.3 —2.2 bacco and snuff_._......-- +1.1 +.5 
Foundry and machine-shop Cigars and cigarettes___-__- () +.9 
SRO SRE reed —0.3 —3. 3 | 
il la ae Raa —4.8 —11.3 |, Vehicles for land transpor- 
Machine tools. _...........- —0.4 —8.4 ee 5 cs. -..] ~~ Re —16,9 
Steam fittings and steam i eee —27.6 —35.4 
and hot-water heating Carriages and wagons_____-- —10.0 —10.9 
NS ee ceca es ck —14.3 —18.5 Car building and repairing, 
Sah ee —9.9 —12.1 |; electric-railroad__________- (4) +2.5 
Car building and repairing, 

Lumber and its products..__| —10,3 —12,7 || steam-railroad __.._._____- +2.3 +8. 2 
Lumber, sawmills -____- bhcad, —9.1 —9.4 
Lumber, millwork..........| —17.3 —19.3 || Miseellaneous industries_____ +2.3 +3.9 
eee —9.2 —14.8 |} Agricultural implements..__.| —2.6 —3.4 

Electrical machinery, ap- 

Leather and its products. __. —0,7 —5,3 || paratus, and supplies____- +11.1 +14.0 
Ss —0.3 +3. 1 |} Pianos and organs -__-______- —37.7 —41.1 
Boots and shoes.._________- ~—*7 —7.6 || Rubber boots and shoes._._| —4.9 —0.3 

Automobile tires_...........| —24.5 —25.0 

Paper and printing...______. +2.5 +3. 0 Shipbuilding ___.._.....___- +28. 7 +29. 2 
Paper and pulp._...........| +1.6 ce — 
SS +0.7 —1.0 |! All industries___________ —5.3 —7.3 

RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ? GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 
i} 

New Me... .....-....... —5.7 —8.5 | West South Central ______.._..- +2.1 +5.0 

Middle Atlantic...............- —1.4 ei Br IN, cin caitcoasccicscocan —4.6 —4.0 

East North Central_....._....-- —12.1 lt! | i ee eer —5.8 —5.5 

West North Central... ..-....-- —2.8 —2.4 5 

South Atiantic.................. —2.3 —0.7 | All divisions ____.. ____- —5.3 —1.3 

East South Central._..___.____. —6.9 —5.9 


1 No change. 


_ ? See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 149. 
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Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings in manufacturing industries in January. 
1930, were 3 per cent lower than in December, 1929, and 2.2 pe; 
cent lower than in January, 1929. 

The per cents of change in per capita earnings in January, 1930, 
as compared with December, 1929, and as compared with January, 
1929, for each industry are shown in Table 4. q 


TABLE 4.—-COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING IN Dts, 
TRIES, JANUARY, 1930, WITH DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1929 








Per cent of change 











Per cent of change 














January, 1930, January, 1930, 
compared with— compared with— 
Industry pa are ee Industry = 
Decem-| Janu- Decem-| Janu- 
ber, 1929] ary, 1929 || ber, 1929 \ary, 1929 
{| 
Automobile tires...........---.- +6.3 —0.7 || Paper and pulp.._........-.---- —2.8 —0,8 
Clothing, women’s-__-.-___------ +3.7 —2.7 EEE ae ee —2.9 +4.9 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Petroleum refining... ...-....-- —2.9 —(.8 
SEE aR aa +2.9 math ST SR So oe a vncinbcacdes —3.3 —15 
Millinery and lace goods- ------- +2.4 —3.2 || Rubber boots and shoes........| —3.5 14.7 
Carriages and wagons... ------- +2.0 —0.9 || Foundry and machine-shop g 
2, Se +1.6 —4.1 OE Ca eae —3.6 —29 
Dyeing and finishing textiles --_- +0.9 —6.1 || Stamped and enameled ware- - - —3.6 —5.3 
(ER yee ae ae +0. 6 +2.5 || a ericson ncrmerennilinnl —4.4 +0.9 
Boots and shoes----..-.....---- +0. 5 dod BE iinecdsncnnnasaedeci —4.7 —0.4 
Printing, book and job--------- —0.2 A, rE Gin ook eae oe —4.9 —6.6 
——- and meat packing-| —0.3 +0.7 || Lumber, millwork______...----- —5.0 —2.9 
Woolen and worsted goods_.-_--_- —0.6 —4.6 || Structural ironwork...______. _- —5.6 —29 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | Aatomobiles....................| —&8 —10.8 
I iii cok xn dcinbine saws —10 —8.1 Damerme Goes. .......-...-.<... —6.1 —8.2 
Eee eee —1.0 —4.4 || Shirts and collars._.__-.._..._-- —6.1 —2.0 
i a —1.0 WE Bh Shin nine ondcccnsaidé —6.5 —42 
(ey eee rca —1.3 Be isk etic do cmadnwinwen kes —6.6 +0. 5 
Printing, newspapers -__-_----- —1.3 +1.2 | ii niteeniegencaweinn —6.9 —6.7 
Cn —1.4 +0.6 |; Hosiery and knit goods-__---_--_-- —7.2 | +0.9 
Electrical machinery, appara- Lumber, sawmills___....______- —7.7 —0.3 
tus, and _— hc dein eae ok —1.5 Se de eke Sick ee wecneibinckincd —7.9 | —2.2 
i Sit scaee —1.5 sae te A aa oe sa —8.2 | +0, 1 
Sugar refining, cane__.._...._.-- —1.5 +2.3 || Pianos and organs. -_-_........-- —8.2 —5,9 
Carpets and rugs---.---..-.-.-- —2.1 —5.6 || Cast-iron oa Si eee —8.8 —1.2 
.  » | Sita ae —2.4 —1.7 || Car building and repairing, 
Steam fitti and steam and steam-railroad --...........-.- —9.2 +5.6 
hot-water heating apparatus__- —2.4 —5.0 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-____- —9.4 —8.3 
Agricultural implements._------ —2.7 —1.0 || Cigars and cigarettes__.___..__. —9.5 +0.7 
RR SSS cite —2.7 —0.9 ——_—— 
Car building and repairing, All industries_____..___. —3,0 —2,2 
electric-railroad.-_-.-........--.- —2.8 +2.4 























Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


Table 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 


January, 1923, to 


anuary, 1930, together with average indexes for 


each of the years 1923 to 1929 inclusive. 
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TABLE 5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100} 


















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month ' re l CE RES ee 

1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 rad ‘een ‘eae 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928} 1929 | 1930 
—— ee ee | 
Jan 106. 6/103 8 97. 9|100. 4} 97. 3| 91.6) 95.2 90.2) 95.8) 98.6) 93.9) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6] 94.5) 87.6 
Feb....<- 108. 4|105. 1} 99. 7/101. 5} 99.0) 93.0) 97.4)____- 99.4 103.8} 99.3) 102.2) 100.6) 93.9) 101.8'______ 
Mar 110. 8|104. 9,100. 4/102. 0} 99.5; 93.7} 98.6)... _- 104. 7| 103. 3} 100. 8} 103. 4] 102.0} 95. 2| 103. 9'_ 
ae 110. 8)102. 8|100. 2;101. 0} 98. 6} 93. 3) 99. 1!..__- 105.7, 101.1) 98.3) 101. 5) 100. 8) 93.8) 104. 6)_____- 
May.----- 110. 8} 98.8! 98.9] 99.8 97.6} 93.0) 99. 2)._._- 109.4, 96.5; 98.5) 99.8} 99.8) 94.1) 104.8)... __ 
Fane. .<= 110. 9} 95. 6; 98.0} 99.3) 97.0, 93.1) 98. 8)____- 109.3| 90.8 95.7! 99.7) 97.4) 94.2) 102.8. 
ee 109. 2} 92.3} 97.2) 97.7) 95.0) 92.2) 98.2,.._. 104.3. 84.3) 93.5, 95.2) 93.0) 91.2 66. 7)...... 
ie: os 108. 5} 92. 5| 97.8) 98.7) 95.1) 93.6 98. 6)... _. 103.7 87.2); 95.4) 98.7] 95.0) 94.2) 102.1)... . 
Sept... -- 108. 6} 94.3) 98. 9/100. 3) 95. 8} 95.0) 99. 3).-._- 104.4; 89.8) 94.4) 99.3) 94.1) 95.4) 102.6!_- 
Om... 2% 108. 1} 95. 6|100. 4/100. 7) 95. 3) 95. 9) 98.3).___- 106. 8) 92.4) 100.4) 102.9) 95.2) 99.0) 102.3)___... 
Nov...--- 107. 4; 95. 5'100. 7| 99. 5) 93. 5) 95.4) 94.8/_.._.) 105.4) 91.4] 100.4) 99.6) 91.6) 96.1) 95.1/)______ 
Dee..s254 105. 4) 97. 3/100. 8; 98.9) 92. 6} 95. 5 91.9) a 103. 2) 95.7; 101.6} 99.8] 93.2) 97.7) 92.0:..___- 
Average _| 108. 8} 98. 2| 99. 2/100. 0) 96.4) 93.8) 97. 5 ane | 104. 3 94.6) 97.7| 100.0) 96.5) 94.5 7 ae, 




















_ 












Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufac- 
turing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in 
each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the 
combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for January, 
November, and December, 1929, and for January, 1930. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the im- 
portance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 is a chart which represents the 54 separate indus- 
tries combined and shows the course of pay-roll totals as well as the 
course of employment, through each month of 1928 and 1929, and Jan- 
uary, 1930. 


TaBLE 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 






































1930 
[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
| 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry | 1929 1930 | 1929 | 1930 
Nes MSY es Co 
| Janu- Novem-| Decem-| Janu- | Janu- |Novem-| Decem-) Janu- 
| ary ber ber ary | ary ber ber ary 
General index______.._..._..- 95.2 94.8 91.9 90.2 94.5 95.1 92.0 87.6 
Food and kindred products_______ | 98.4) 1014 / 100.3 | 97.3) 99.6 | 102.7 | 162.8 99.9 
8 tering and meat packing...| 105.9 101.8} 105.0| 103.7 108.4 | 104.4] 108.4 106. 6 
Co ANE one tiiduwasoncuu 90.9 | 106.1} 102.5 91.7; 91.9] 105.4] 105.7 93. 3 
i = 79.9 | 823 79.3 76.7 78.9 83.7 | 81.6 76.6 
(sR ES 101.1 | 103.5} 101.8| 100.2; 101.5| 105.4| 106.0 103. 3 
2 98.7} 1025| 100.0} 97.7) 98.5] 104.3] 101.7 100. 0 
Sugar refining, cane-.__._..._-_-- i 90.4 90. 8 84. 2 90.6! 928 90.5! 89.5 95. 0 
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TABLE 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR. 
ING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANU\ARy, 
1930—C ontinued 








Employment Pay-roll totals 





Industry 92¢ | 1930 1929 





Novem- Decem-| Janu- | Janu- Novem- Decem- 
ber ber | ary ary | ber | ber 
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Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 
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Lumber and its products 
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Paper and pulp 
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Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals andallied products____ 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
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Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
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Vehicles for land transportation __ 
Automobiles 
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Ft er implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926-1929. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926=100 


EMPLOYMENT. 
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Force Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in January, 
1930 


TEN THOUSAND AND FORTY-TWO establishments in the 54 manufzc- 
turing industries reported as to force employed in January, 1930, and 
as to working time of employees. Thirty-one per cent of the estz|)- 
lishments had a full normal force of employees, 67 per cent were 
working with reduced forces, and 2 per cent were idle; employees in 
71 per cent of the establishments were working full time, and employ- 
ees in 26 per cent were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 87 per cent o! ; 
full normal force of employees who were working an average of {)5 
per cent of full time, these percentages indicating a decrease of 1 per 
cent in average working time as compared with December, with no 
decrease in average force employed. 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
Sara Caren IN JANUARY, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED By 
I S 






































Operating establishments only 
Establish- || Per cent of | average | 
ments establish- | per ae | Per cent of Averave 
reporting mentsin | ‘offull | establishments per cent 
Industry whic _ time § Operating of ful! 
employees | worked | with— normal 
worked— by-em- | force 
| ployees | employed 
| | in estab- in estal- 
Total! Per || pay! part | lish- | Full | Part | lishments 
num- | cent | time | time ments op-| normal | normal} operating 
idle | | erating | force | force 
| i} i | _ 

Food and kindred products________- 1,523 | (}) 8) 15 97/334 66 “9 
Slaughtering and meat packing___-- |» Saeee 7; 1 99 | 50 50 43 
Confectionery ....................- 237 | (1) 68 | 32 9] 12 7 SI 
SE 226 | (1) || 73) 26 95 | 5 a 6 
YS senate tig 29; 1| 79| 2 9 | 39 60 Ms 
ISTE epee Ee 601| @) | 97 3 99 | 47 53 93 
Sugar refining, cane___.____________ ges | 82 18 97 18 82 43 

} 

Textiles and their products_________ 1, 691 2 69 29 93 | 31 67 6 
SRS Sei a aa ee aa ee 430 I; @ 39 90 | 26 73 5 
Hosiery and knit goods___________- 264 3 74 23 94 | 31 66 ST 
RU No a eich eens 239 | 1 75 23 96 | 30 69 SS 
Woolen and worsted goods.__.____- 162| 4 61} 35 92 | 22 74 SI 
Cameo Gar eueee. ....... 2.2... -- 23 |----.- 70 30 94 22 7 0 
Dyeing and finishing ______..__.__- 102 | 1 62 37 90 26 73 87 
Ce UI 203 | 3 68, 2B Y4 40 56 sti 
Ghirts ane emrers._....._.-...-...- 7 1 “ai. @ 96 55 44 101 
Clothing, women’s. -_-___.........-- 128 1 83 | 16 99 36 63 Sf) 
Millinery and lace goods__________- 62 2 81 18 | 97 26 73 Si 

Iron and steel and their products__| 1, 681 1 63 36 93 29 70 SN 
Sa RS ees eee 166 2 63 34 92 21 77 SS 
ee ee 40 3 40 58 86 10 88 AT 
Structural ironwork ______________- ; i ae 75 25 96 32 68 
Foundry :and machine-shop prod- P 

ECO Pa Be ieee cay eee ae 940} (4) 65 35 G4 28 72 si 
MIN Sig ha enc ie see ronda 2 eee 40 60 92 26 74 SI 
Pe ON i ak ee te <= 68 32 95 53 47 "v 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus________- 104 1 53 46 92 33 66 SS 
asia asic em cwasnrecinn 84 8 56 36 91 19 73 8 

Lumber and its products__________. 1, 031 2 60 38 93 21 76 7 
Lumber, sawmills ---.--..........- 438 5 67 28 94 21 75 is 
Lumber, millwork __-_._......-.-- 266) (1) 46 53 90 15 85 ‘ 
WE oe ont oe seuucors 327 1 63 36 93 27 72 84 

Leather and its products_.________.. 373 1 72 27 95 41 58 95 

(ANE OR ee aE pe i pe, Pt | 82 18 97 30 70 sy 
ee Se ee. S 5 See 257 2 67 31 94 46 53 " 




















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 7<-PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN JANUARY, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 
EMPLOY EES—Continued 





—_ 








Operating establishments only 



































Establish- || Per cent of Average | 
} ments | establish- per cent | Per cent of Average 
reporting || mentsin , of ful] | establishments per cent 
i | which | time | operating of full 
ndustry ‘| emplo . with— 
|| employees | worked | with | normal 
| | worked— | by em- | force 
ic niles eas ut employed 
Total Per | | "ae | wen | Pere | tenon 
ota Per | ish- | ull | ar ishments 
/num- § cent } =~ Rane ‘ments op- normal normal. operating 
ber idle | | erating force | force 
. — - rs — | a 
Paper and printing..._..-.........-- 919 | 1 } $8 12 98 52 | 47 99 
Papas ee. ....-.--.-.-.-----2 154 | 3 | 76 21 96 42 | 55 95 
Pe ooo sare neon sssne JG heaaes es. | 30 | 96 | 36 | 64 91 
Printing, book and job-___-_____-_- i |} 96 | 40 100 | 52 | 48 102 
Printing, newspapers. _-.-.....---- yg ae 5 5 100 | 66 34 103 
Chemicals and allied products.____ 286! (') 66, 34 98 27 72 M4 
eas nircqnetesemedeascene 109 1 12) 57 98 43 | 56 | 88 
POR oot siidn iS owe cud ws cece Ss ies 2 ae 7 11 | 89 | 56 
Petroleum refining. ...........--... DR ie is ) Oy 9 | 99 | 36 | 64 91 
Stone, clay, and glass products_____ 709 11) 7) 17 oe ei Se 78 
hi aEeie eae 72; 4 86 10 98 | 11 | 85 71 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_________ 441 | 14 68 |; 17 95 | a 79 | 64 
., . 2 SSeS ace 95 | 5i @&)| @ 92 | 43 | 52 | 98 
I ins hi Antiinae nennnsitiinnteces il es 84 ll 98 | 22 7 87 
| } 
Metal products, other than iron | 
EN al ee 5 at 70; 30 95 | 2 | 76 84 
Stamped and enamel ware___---__- ae 75 25 96 | 26; | 74 | 83 
Brass, bronze, and copper products- Ss RS 68 32 95 | 24 76 | 84 
Tobacco products._________________ 185; 81 571 35 93 29 | 63 | 91 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
iis gedeew das ES oe . eee 96 | 52 | 48 | 101 
Cigars and cigarettes __.........--- 162 | gy | 56 36 92 26 65 | 89 
j | | 
Vehicles for land transportation.__| 1,081 | (\) | 72| 2% 96 30 | 70 | 82 
RU iin ans sos neose ss. mes Ob 1 || 60 39 91 30 | 68 | 7 
Carriages and wagons....__..-__. : 3 ee | 37 63 92 73 | 27 | 53 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 
GE a ebook. si Oe fa 21 99 46 | 54 | 92 
Car building and repairing, steam- oe 
I ht gs BAG t, ccc, 73 27 97 14 | 86 | 87 
Miscellaneous industries.......___.| 375; 3! 65] 32 95 33 64 | $6 
Agricultural implements_..__-_-_- -- 72 | 1}; 65 33 96 40 58 | 101 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
oe os cae cus cS eee | 68 32 95 34 66 | 100 
Pianos and organs _____._____-- sibea 59 12) 41 47 90 14 75 | 74 
Rubber boots and shoes _________-_. gy eee | 80 20 98 | 50 50 | 4 
Automobile tires...............--.- 33; 3) 61 36 92 12 85 | 84 
= ER er 62 | 5} 7 16 99 50 45 | 99 
All industries _ ‘-, 16, 042 ai | 2] ot 87 














1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufacturing Industries in Each Geographic 
Division of the United States, by Months, April, 1924, to December, 1929 


INDEX numbers for each month from April, 1924, to December, 
1929, showing relatively the variation in number of persons employed 
in each of the nine geographic divisions of the United States, are 
shown in Table 8. 

These index numbers are computed with the monthly average for 
1926 as 100. No data as to employment by geographic divisions were 
compiled by the bureau prior to April, 1924, 
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TABLE 8.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN EAcg 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION BY MONTHS, APRIL, 1924, TO DECEMBER, 1929 ; 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 





































































































| Geographic division ! 
Year and month | , , 
| New | Middle sme W ad South Fast - est | Moun- | 
England | Atlantic Nort Nort Atlantic South . outh tain Pacific 
| Central | Central Central | Central 
1924 | 
AEN 104.5 103.6) 101.6| 103.0) 97.8| 100.3| 102.7 102.4} 1028 
| SORES 101. 0 99.2) 95.8 99. 9 94.2 97.1 102. 0 105.9 1925 
cathe cioog 98. 1 9.9, 89.3 98. 1 92. 2 94.7 98. 4 107.9, 1004 
sists nacaagion 92. 2 93.2} 85.8 97.7 87.4 91.3 99. 4 106.0; 4,4 
SSeS. | 92.0 93.0} 86.6 96.5 87. 6 92.9} 100.4 106. 7 96,4 
September____--- 94.9 95.1} 88.0 99. 0 90. 2 93.8 | 101.4 105. 8 97.9 
October. ______-- 97.5 97.1} 89.2 98. 0 91.0 97.1 103. 2 99. 4 Qs, 9 
November-.--_---- 97.9 97.3 | 88.3 97.7 93. 2 97.8 102. 3 96. 8 96, 6 
December. ___.-- | 101.4 98.8 | 91.3 99.5 | 94, 2 99.3} 102.3 93.2) 43.9 
Average___ 97.7} 97.1) 907) 988; 92.0] 96.0/ 101.3) 1027 9%; 
1925 | 
eee .......- 103. 0 | 99. 2 | 93.0 99. 4 94.0 101.5 99.7 95. 2 93, 5 
February. -.----- 104. 1 101.0 | 94.4 100. 7 96. 5 102. 8 101.1 95. 5 95.0 
March... ______-- 104. 4 101.5} 967] 100.2 97.7{ 102.6 99.9 | 96.6 938 
ss eapaatart 103. 1 100.6 | 98.1 99. 0 97.8} 102.6 99.8 | 99. 9 6, 
May.. a 101.7 99.4; 989 98. 2 95.0} 100.2 95. 6 103. 0 4) 
June____. : 99. 2 98.5) 97.0] 100.1 94.0] 100.0 96. 1 105.2 1021 
July..... : 96.7 97.4! 965] 100.6 92. 5 97.5 96. 8 106.0) 100.4 
= eee: 98. 0 96.8 / 98.1 101.9 94.0} 100.8 97.5 104.2) 10 
September_____-- 97.8 99.0 | 99. 7 102.0 95. 8 102. 1 98. 9 102. 4 103, 0 
October... ___.-- | 101.7 100.4 102.6] 102.6 97.8 | 103.6 99. 0 101.7) 1025 
November... _- | 102.4 100.9 | 102.6] 101.4 99.2 104.7 99. 3 100.2 1.4 
December - -____- | 101.7 102.2} 101.2] 101.0 100.7 | 104.3] 100.2 104. 3 97.2 
Average._| 101.2 99.7 98, 2 100. 6 96.3 | 101.9 98,7 101. 2 98,7 
1926 | 
January.........| 102.4 101.8 | 101.2 99. 5 99.9} 102.8 98. 5 | 99. 8 95, 
February... ._._.- | 102.3; 102.7 99. 7 100.8 | 103.4 99. 2 | 97. 1 5, 
tl RR | =: 104.4 102. 1 103. 6 99. 0 102. 1 102. 8 98. 8 | 95. 6 r 
SEER 102. 2 100.9 | 102.1 98. 9 100.4 | 102.6 99. 4 | 96.1) 100 
SSE: 100. 1 99.8} 100.1 98. 8 98.6 | 100.1 99. 0 99.3 103.1 
er 98. 4 99. 2 99.9} 100.1 | 98. 1 98.6} 100.5 103.1; 102 
| Spee 93. 6 97.4 98. 5 99. 6 97.0 98.9 100. 6 100. 5 102.( 
SaaS | 95. 4 97.6| 100.3] 101.2 97.7 99.8] 102.2 | 99.7) 102 
September______- 99. 1 99. 7 100. 9 102. 0 | 100. 6 98. 7 101. 2 | 103. 4 101.8 
October. _____- “_| 100.6 100.5 | 100.1} 1025! 101.5 97.5 | 100.9 102.8 | 102.1 
November.......| 100.5 99.7; 96.3] 1004/ 101.5 97.2} 100.1 102.3. 1004) 
December. _____- 99. 5 8.9 941 98.2{ 101.4 97. 2 99. 8 100. 4 W7.8 
Average... 100.0 100.0, 100.0/ 100.0 100.0) 106.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1927 
Ta 98. 6 96. 8 93. 1 96.3, 100.6 94.9 97.9 97.5 a4 | 
February______-_.| 99. 8 97.8 97. 4 96.8 | 102.1 95.9 98. 6 94. 2 44.3 
Maroh...........| 99. 4 97.8 99. 0 96.6 102.9 95. 4 97.4 93. 0 97.0 
ERA | 98. 0 96. 1 99. 1 96. 5 103. 1 94.7 96. 3 94.3 Ys. 2 
ay. oteuttod 96. 8 04. 6 98. 9 97.3 101. 5 93.3 94.8 97.3 W. 4 
a a aie 95. 3 94.0 97.7 99. 5 100. 9 93. 0 94.9 99.0 101 
TIRES. a 94. 0 92.5 94. 4 98. 6 99.8 91.2 93. 1 100.7 100.7 
ae | 93. 4 92.5 95.7] -98.9 99.3 92. 4 93.9 99.3 101.0 
September... ____ 95.5 93.6) 94.5 98.9 101.8 92.6 95.3 98.2 100.7 
October. .------- | 63 3.4; 93.8] 982] 1015] 93.2] 93.6 96.6 | 100.3 
November.___--- 93. 8 91.8, 90.7 94.9 100. 8 91.9 92. 2 97.5 97.7 
December --_---- 92. 0 90. 6 | 91.5 93. 3 99. 9 92. 0 90. 8 93. 4 04.6 
Average. 96.0 $4.3 | 95.5} 97.2) 101. 93.4 |] 94.9 96.8 4 











1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 149, 
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TABLE 8.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN EACH 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION BY MONTHS, APRIL, 1924, TO DECEMBER, 1929—Continued 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 








Geographic division 


















































| | | 
Year and month = eae | 
New Middle | ast | West South East West | moun- | gt 
England | Atlantic North | North Atlantic South | South | tain | Pacific 
g ; Central | Central Central | Central | | 
| ak | 
1928 
a ae 91.4 88. 7 93. 3 92. 6 98. 2 90.9 | 89. 2 88.5 90. 4 
February. ------ 92. 1 89. 2 97. 8 95.5 98. 5 92.0; 989.4 89.2| 91.1 
March.....------ 90. 9 89.4} 100.1 96. 0 100. 0 91.8| 89.6 90. 0 93.8 
RE 89. 4 88.4} 100.4 95.5 98. 4 92.0} 89.3 91.2 7.1 
ae 86. 8 88.2} 102.4 96. 2 96. 6 90.4 88.8 94. 1 98. 6 
aaa 85. 8 88.3] 102.7 98. 7 96.5] 90.0 89. 0 97. 2 99.3 
ae 85.8 | 7.4| 102.1 7.4 94, 2 86.8 90.0 97.9 7.8 
August ......---- 86. 0 87.9 | 105.8 97. 2 96. 8 89.9, 90.9 7.0 99.7 
September 88. 0 89.4 | 107.5 7.1 98.2, 908); 92.1 97.6] 101.5 
October... ----- 90. 7 91.0] 107.5 97. 6 98.7 | 90.3/ 91.9 98.0} 100.4 
November...---- 91.3 91. 1 104. 1 95. 9 99.7| 91.3] 923 97.0 97.9 
December - -- - --- 91.6 91. 1 104. 2 96. 1 99. 0 | 91.3 | 90. 2 95. 3 95. 5 
Average. | —_ 89.2 89.2 | 102.3 96.3 97.9 | 6 90.2 94.4 96.9 
1929 | 
January - ---- ; 91. 1 90.9; 107.0 95. 9 98. 0 oi | 88. 4 92. 6 92. 7 
February. ---- 92. 2 | 93.1! 111.8 97.9 100.1 {| 92.3 89. 6 89. 0 92.0 
March 92. 8 94.0| 113.4 97.3 101.6 | 93.1 93. 0 92. 2 04. : 
April. ..... 92.6 | 94.2) 114.2 97.9! 101.5/| 93.5 94. 1 94.3 98. 2 
May....- 92. 2 | 94.7/ 114.9 98.9/ 100.2) 90.7 93.3 97.7| 100.9 
June... -- 91.3 | 95.3} 1123] 100.6 100.3} 91.8 93. 2 101.7 | 101.2 
ae 91.0 | 95.4) 111.2] 100.6 98.8} 92.0 95.7 100.5 | 101.8 
August ___- 9.8 | 9.0) 110.9] 101.4 99. 9 93. 3 97.3 103. 1 102. 2 
September. _- 92.5! 965] 110.7] 101.9 100. 2 93. 9 99. 8 100.3 | 100.8 
October. - - 92.8 | 96.3} 107.0} 100.7 100. 2 94. 0 99. 6 98.5} 99.9 
November... _.__| 89. 8 94.2! 98.0 98. 0 99. 4 91.9 97.8 98.6} 96.9 
December - ---- - -| 87.2 | 91.3) 93.8 94.8 97.2 88. 1 93. 4 94.4) 92.8 
' os | 
Average | 91.4 94.3 | 108.8 98,8 99, 8 92,2 94.6 | 96. 9 | 97.8 
} } | ! 











The following chart shows for each geographic division the trend 
of employment in each month of 1929 as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1928, the basic data being derived from the index 
numbers of Table 8. 

In the West South Central and Middle Atlantic divisions employ- 
ment stood at a higher level in December, 1929, than in 1928, but in 
all other divisions decreased employment over the 12-month period 
was registered in December,.1929. The East North Central division, 
which in December, 1928, showed the greatest increase in employ- 
ment over the year’s interval owing to great activity in the auto- 
mobile industry, in December, 1929, showed the greatest decrease, 
owing to a cessation of activity in the same industry, 
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Trend of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Cotton-Goods 
Mills, by Districts, January, 1923, to December, 1929 


To trend of employment and the trend of pay-roll totals in the 
three principal cotton-manufacturing districts of the United 
States—New England, Middle Atlantic, and Southern—are shown in 
Table 9 and the accompanying chart. 

The information collected is presented in the form of index num- 
bers which show relatively the movement of employment and pay-roll 
totals, from month to month, from January, 1923, to December, 1929. 
In computing these index numbers the monthly average for 1926 is 
used as the base or 100. The data for 84 months are linked together 
by means of a chain index, the per cents of change from month to 
month being obtained by comparing reports from identical establish- 
ments for each two consecutive months. The number of establish- 
ments reporting has varied from month to month, and the average 
number in 1929 is considerably greater than in 1923, but even in the 
earlier year so large a number of employees was represented in each 
district as to render the information representative of the industry 
as a whole in the respective districts. 

In December, 1929, the representation from each district was as 
follows: New England, 105 establishments, 60,720 employees, and 
$1,106,441 pay-roll total; Middle Atlantic, 21 establishments, 9,918 
employees, and $202,093 pay-roll total; Southern, 327 establishments, 
124,413 employees, and $1,632,602 pay-roll total. 

The range of employment has been greatest in the Middle Atlantic 
States, the index standing at 181.3 for February, 1923, and at 59.1 
for August, 1925; for December, 1929, the index is 80.0. The New 
England States’ employment index has ranged from 137.1 for March, 
1923, to 74.9 for August, 1928; for December, 1929, the index is 80.8. 
The Southern States’ employment index has ranged from 109.7 for 
December, 1927, to 85.0 for July, 1924; for December, 1929, the index 
is 100.9. 

The monthly average employment index for 1929 was pightly higher 
than the average index for 1928 in the New England district, and 
about 8 per cent lower in the Middle Atlantic district, while in the 
Southern States the 1929 average and 1928 average indexes were 
practically identical. 

The average monthly employment indexes, in both the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic districts, were very much higher in 1923, 
and considerably higher in 1924, 1925, and 1927, than in 1926, the 
base year, but in both districts the averages for the years 1928 and 
1929 were decidedly lower than in 1926. In the Southern district, 
however, while the averages for 1923 and 1927 were higher than that 
for 1926, the base year, the averages in 1924 and 1925 were lower than 
in 1926, and the averages in 1928 and 1929, instead of being decidedly 
lower than in 1926, were both over 3 per cent higher. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN COTTON GOODS MILLS, 
BY DISTRICTS 

[Monthly average, 1926=100] 


NEW ENGLAND S81'ATES: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
nd, and Vermont 




































































| Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month | " 
| 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
! 
ncaa a 
January..----- | 134.3! 121.9] 111.8| 104. 5| 101.7! 94.3] 89.6) 143.2| 136.3] 117.1| 106.5| 105.5) 92.6) 89.3 
February -----| 134. 1) 121.0} 113. 2| 106.4] 104.0} 95.1) 90.0] 142. 8| 133.7) 118.3 109.1] 110.0] 92.5) 91.9 
Meme ....... | 137.1) 117.1] 114.0] 108.1] 104.2} 92.3] 89.8) 146.7| 124.0] 118.2) 112.2/ 111.8! 88.6) 92.6 
o" aeaatE | 136.0) 110. 4] 114. 7] 108.0} 103.2) 89.6] 90.2) 148. 5] 115.9 117.6 110. 1) 109.0] 85.6] 92.0 
one | 136.4) 105.7} 112. 5| 103. 2| 102.7| 78.5} 89.6) 165.3] 108.4 114.5 100.7| 109.5} 76.1) 90.3 
Sn | 134.4) 103.9] 109.5] 99.5] 102.3| 77.4] 87.8 158.3! 98.0! 106.8 97.9! 108.3| 74.4| 87.0 
Be a | 115.9| 90.1] 95.9] 85.5] 100.8) 75.6] 83.2) 132.1| 85.2) 94.9 79.4) 104.8) 727| 81.3 
August......-- 126.7) 92.0] 99.6) 87.9] 98.7] 74.9} 82.0) 137.4) 89.6 08.7) 85.5) 104.4) 71.6) 81.1 
September ...-| 125.1| 92.5] 91.0] 95.1] 101.4} 75.7| 83.6) 141.0] 94.0| 83.1] 94.0) 107.7] 74.4] 83.7 
October....--- | 117.1) 98. 5| 103.3) 99.9] 102.3, 83.5) 84.6) 125.2| 100.4) 102.1 99.4) 107.7| 83.5] 85.4 
November ..-.| 119.2! 96.3] 105. 5| 99.6] 100.9| 86.8] 82.9] 124.5| 96.7| 103.6, 99.1) 101.6| 85.6| 77.2 
December.-.--) 126.3) 109. 3] 103. 5] 101.8] 95.9) 89.2 80.8) 141.7] 116. 5} 107.0) 105.4, 98.9) 91.2| 75.2 
Average... 128.5) 104, 9} 106.2) 100.0] 101, 5) 84.4) 86,2) 142, 2) 108. 3) 106, 8 100.0 106.5} 82.4| 85.6 
\ | } 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES: New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 
[3 | ee) weF we | | | Sees 
January...---- 177. 5} 144.1] 112.3) 105.1] 102.6] 98.8] 93.3) 171.3) 136.3] 106.7) 107.8 98.5, 95.7| 88.8 
February ..__.| 181.3] 137.4) 111.6] 107.2| 104.1| 89.6] 94.0) 173.3) 117.9| 103.3) 103.4/ 106.9} 91.3] 92.8 
Saat 181.0} 102.3, 113. 5) 106.0] 103.7) 102. 5| 92. 5| 176.1) 108.8) 113.6, 109.1) 110.7] 97.6 93.0 
y pceareigade 176. 1| 108.6 111.8) 106.6] 104.4) 98.0] 91.8 174.9 103.9, 112.8 109.7] 106.3) 87.5, 91.2 
RAY 169. 7} 106.7) 112.4) 105.5) 101.8) 94.3) 89.2 171.5, 100.0) 109.7, 101.5, 100.6, 88.7) 85.4 
Bian 158.5! 102.9! 108.9) 102. 3/ 102.91 93.3) 87.9 156.1 96.4 94.2) 97.2) 98.4) 86.1) 88.3 
July...........| 117.2} 96.6| 95.7 95.9] 101.5} 91.6] 85.9| 114.6| 77.6| 89.7| 86.6 87.6) 86.0| 79.0 
August....._.. 105.8, 97.9} 59.1) 66.5) 101.2; 68.0, 61.9 102.2; 79.6, 61.0 69.9 96.4) 67.5) 61.6 
September .__-| 140.6) 104.4. 98.9 99.2) 102.0' 91.7] 81.8 134.3 99.4) 89.7) 98.2, 99.3) 87.9) 74.7 
October.......| 141.3) 106.1 100.2, 102.1| 101.2 94.2| 82.7 139.3] 99.7 99.6) 102.4] 104.5, 89.1! 83.8 
November... .| 146.2) 108.3 100.3) 101.8] 101.1) 95.7| 82.1. 136.7| 90.3) 95.1 107.0! 102.2 95.4! 79.9 
December....-| 142. 3) 109.6) 103.1) 102.1) 99.5, 95.4) 80.0 140. 6| 108.8 107.3, 106.7, 102.1) 92.4) 76.3 
Average... 158.1 t10.4 102, 3, 100.0 102.1 92.8 85.3) 149.3 101.5 98.5 100.0) 101.2 88,8} 82.9 
| tes Deak eat 














SOUTHERN STATES: Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virgin West Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas 




















| | 
January____--- 102. 9 103. 1 99. 4; 102.4) 105.1) 108.4) 105.8) 98.8) 106.7) 97.9| 104.6) 107.7 108.2} 108.7 
February _ __ _- 104. 2) 103.3) 100. 5) 101.3) 105.9] 106.8] 106.4) 100.6) 105.3} 99.5) 105.2) 110.0) 105.2) 111.5 
March .....--- 104. 8| 100.7; 98.8 102.2) 106.9] 105.0) 105.7} 101.6, 96.4) 99.9) 103.7) 111.3) 102.6) 110.3 
Pea 103.2) 97.5} 98.6) 100.2) 107.2} 102.8] 102.2) 108.9 91.9} 98.4) 101.9] 111.8} 98.4) 108.2 
os 102.9} 94.3) 96.8) 98.9| 107.0) 102.2) 103.1) 108.9, 85.1) 96.4, 95.6) 111.3) 99.6) 108.2 
PISS 102.3) 91.1} 95.7) 97.1) 108.0) 101.8) 104.3) 107.7) 79.8) 91.7) 92.6) 112.4, 97.6) 105.8 
| TRB Aves 102.1! 85.0} 91.7) 95.8) 108.3; 99.9) 101.8) 106.2; 72.3 87. 4 90. 2) 111.4) 97.4) 104.0 
August_.._.._- 101.7) 87.2) 92.5] 96.9) 108.5! 100.4) 101.3) 104.4) 78.0) 87.6! 93.6] 112.0} 96.9} 101.0 
September __..| 103.6} 90.2) 93.3] 98.8) 108.3) 100.9] 102.5) 106.4, 80.6) 84.6! 98.2) 111.7) 99.3) 102.7 
October__.___- 103.9} 94.1) 97.5} 100.2) 108.7} 102.1) 103.0) 105.0) 90.2) 94.5) 101.8) 114.1) 104.2) 106.1 
November _-._| 105.9} 95.9} 100. 2} 102.2) 109. 6| 104.8) 102.4! 107.2) 92.2) 100.4) 104. 5| 114. 5} 108.1) 105.0 
December... _- 104.6} 98.0) 102.9} 103.7) 109.7) 105.5} 100.9) 109.4) 98.1) 105.0) 108.1) 114.9 111.1) 104.2 
Average....| 103.5) 95,0) 97.3) 100.0 107.8) 103.4) 103.3, 105.4 89.7) 95.3) 100.0 111, 9) 102, 4) 106.3 

| | 
































2. Employment in Coal Mining in January, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous com- 

bined—showed a decrease of 1.0 per cent in January as compared 

with December, while pay-roll totais decreased 13.9 per cent. The 

pronounced decrease in earnings in January was due to the observance 

of holidays, some church celebrations, and market conditions during 
the _ covered by the pay rolls reported. : 

The 1,449 mines reported had in January 333,081 employees whose 

earnings in one week were $9,069,079. 
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Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in January there was a decrease of 4.7 per 
cent in employment and a decrease of 22.9 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for December and January 
are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 


4. 








} 


Number on pay roll 


Amount of ne roll 
(1 week) 


Per Per 

Geographic division i ess coeteih pr eS se eet Cent of 

December,| January, change | December, | January, change 
1929 1930 1 : 








Middle Atlantic ! 121, 391 | 115, 710 .7 | G4, 785, 556 | $3,690,494  — 22.9 














1 1 See fahasitie 4p. 149. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining increased 1.1 per cent in 
January as compared with December, while pay-roll totals decreased 
6.3 per cent, as shown by reports from 1,287 mines in which there were 
in January 217,371 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $5,378,585. 

Substantial increases in employment were shown in each geographic 
division for which bituminous mining 1s Sa scone except the East 
North Central but decreases in earnings were reported in every 
division. 

Details for each geographic division except the New England divi- 
sion, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2 


. , : ee SS Ce Se eS ee 
I eee ctee Meee ie hee eae Lee TE Nak DS at 
a eo sa te oi} oe 


ot 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 








Number on pay roll | Amount of week)” roll 


1 wee 
Per ¢ | Per 
, cent of | cent of 


December, January, |°®®8°| necember,| January, | °D#¢° 
1929 1930 1929 1930 








Geographic division ! 








+1.3 | $1,622,358 | $1, 502, 134 
—0.4| °915.445| 815,387 | 


Middle Atlantic : 62, 884 

31, 046 
166 +4. 2 | 171, 113 161, 122 
590 
941 
023 


East North Central 
West North Central. --. 6, 
South Atlantic : 50, +0.6 | 1,322,051 | 1,241, 568 ~f. 1 
East South Central 206 42, +1.0 | 936, 681 | & 
West South Central 2, @ 
17, 
1, 


+3.6 | 81, 284 | 
Pacific 


+3.7 590,779 —1.0 


+1.5 | 54, 315 49,630 8.6 




















875 
214, 947 +1.i| 5,742, 535 5, 378, 585 | 6.3 





1 See footnotes 4 to 11, p. 149. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in January, 1930 


ETALLIFEROUS mines in January showed a decrease in 

emplo Saget of 2.8 per cent, while pay-roll totals decreased 7 .') 

per cent. 35) mines covered had in anuary 59,837 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $1,745, 910. 
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Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous min- 
ing is reported are shown in the following table : 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 
































| 
{ 
r Amount of pay roll 
| Number on pay roll (1 week) 
isa Per | Per 
Geographic division ! Mines | ‘Seca cent of | | cent of 
December,| January, | °®@nee December,| January, | change 
1929 1930 j 1929 1930 
aie _- geeaeng asl 
Middle Atilantic.............- 6 967 1,001 | +3.5 | $27, 925 | $27, 678 —0.9 
East North Central ----..---- 49 13, 579 13, 197 —2.8 | 370, 391 | 333, 042 —10.1 
West North Central. ----_---- 58 7, 566 7, 137 —5.7 217, 627 | 198, 532 —8.8 
East South Central_-_._._-.--- y 3, 393 3,327 | —1.9 $1, 635 | 72, 921 —10.7 
West South Central-________- 61 3, 126 2,940 | —6.0) 78, 221 | 68,247 | —12.8 
Mou 5 di205..2..2..-.. oe 143 30, 493 29, 811 —2.2 | 1,021, 499 | 968, —5.1 
iy) Sea eet: Se a ee 24 2, 422 2, 424 +(?) | 79, 035 76, 530 —3.2 
} 
All divisions ________- ee 350 61, 546 59, 837 —2.8 | 1,876, 333 | 1, 745, 910 -—7.0 
Sine ee | | 











1 See footnotes 4 to 11, p. 149. 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
January, 1930 


} Se! sg Ancona and pay-roll totals in this industrial group as a 
whole decreased 11.7 per cent and 15.8 per cent, respectively, 
in January as compared with December. The 586 establishments cov- 
ered reported 27,591 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $645,047. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 



































7 
| Number on pay roll eT cee roll 
Estab- Fer | Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of) cent of 
| ments | December,| January, |“8"8) December, January, | °D@nge 
1929 1930 | 1929 | 1980 
Beye ee 
New England. ............... 88 4, 461 4,024) -9.8 > $123,77 $116, 978 —5.5 
Middle Atlantic._...........-| 1) 5, 535 4,688 | —15.3 150,447 | 115,170 | —23.4 
East North Central. - ._..-._- | =: 186 8, 353 7,301 | —12.6 234,567 | 189,911 | —19.4 
West North Central__-___.._- 41 2, 169 1,858 | —14.3 55,051 | 47,266 | —14.1 
South Atlantic. ._..........-- | 90 5, 838 5,377 | —7.9 103, 494 | 95,601 | —7.6 
East South Central..._._._._- 46 2, 264 1,968 | —13.1 | 35, 715 | 30,300 |  —15.2 
West South Central. -_...___-- 28 1, 458 1,318 | —9.6 | 30, 599 | 25,871 | —15.5 
a ee 4 44 32 | —27.3 | 1,038 | 854 | —17.7 
fg a ie 23 1, 136 1,025 | —9.8 31, 212 | 23,996 | —23.1 
1 
All divisions____.______ 586 31, 258 27,591 | —11.7 765, 895 645,047 | —15.8 











' See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 149. 


5. Employment in Public Utilities in January, 1930 


UBLIC utility companies reported a decrease of 1.4 per cent in 

employment in January as compared with December and de- 
creased pay-roll totals of 2.1 per cent. The 9,657 establishments 
reporting had in January 711,996 employees, whose combined earn- 
ings In one week were $21,308,263. 
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Details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


' 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-KOLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 








Amount of pay roll 


Number on pay roll (1 week) 








Geographic division ! 


December,| January, |December,|} January, |“! 
1929 1930 929 1930 














New England 41, 791 
Middle Atlantic 214, 130 
East North Central -__-____-__- 189, 853 
West North Central 75, 656 
South Atlantic 53, 876 
21, 928 
42, 360 
16, 994 





450, 087 
1, 983, 916 | 


—1,4 | 21,773,012 | 21, 308, 623 


| 
rPReONSNror 


WIN Ke QMO 

















1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 149. 


6. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in January, 
1930 


MPLOYMENT in 8,295 establishments—wholesale and retail 
trade combined—showed a drop of 18.3 per cent in January as 

yg with December, and a drop of 14.5 per cent in pay-roll 
s. 


tot These establishments had in January 289,855 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $7,353,547. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 2.5 per cent in 
January as-compared with December, while pay-roll totals decreased 
4.5 per cent. The 1,757 establishments reporting had in January 
59,052 employees and,pay-roll totals of $1,802,907. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1130 








‘ | Amount of pay roll | 
Number on pay roll ag dl weil) Ba 
Geographic division ! lish cent of | cent of 


December, | January, change January, | °banee 














$92, 207 
273, 630 | 
378, 912 | 
357, 332 
104, 401 | 
51, 103 | 
152, 107 
55, 885 
337, 330 | 
1, 802, 907 
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1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 149. 
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Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade in January decreased 21.6 per cent 
owing to the dropping of employees taken on for the December holi- 
day business, while pay-roll totals decreased 17.3 per cent. 

The 6,538 establishments from which reports were received had 
in January 230,803 employees whose earnings in one week were 
$5,550,640. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 






































| { 
Number on pay roll i roll 
Estab- Per | | Per 
Geographic division ! lish- |—— cent of | cent of 
ments | December, | January, |°28D8¢| December,} January, °2@n8e 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
EE aad - — 
Now Burie@Gisidc>.......5... 81 17, 002 12,802 | —24.7 $372, 483 $305, 697 —17.9 
Middle Atlantic._..........-.- 326 59, 372 46,675 | —21.4 1, 492, 072 1, 199, 792 | —19.6 
East North Central_____._---- 2, 364 91, 738 72,251 | —21.2 | 2,201, 486 1, 823, 083 —17.2 
West North Central_-_-__-...-_- 666 25, 557 20, 334 | —20.4 515, 198 438,512 | —14.9 
Souty Doe nk 943 25, 265 19, 534 | —22.7 533, 537 440,771 | —17.4 
East South Central____.-.-_-- 358 8, 029 6,310 | —21.4 144, 905 126, 177 | —12.9 
West South Central __.___---- 200 10, 234 8, 563 | —16.3 193, 702 171,682 }| —11.4 
Seated aaa 7 4, 394 3, 454 | —21.4 80, 773 69,815 | —13.6 
SS ie 1,627 | 52723} 40,880 | —22.5 | 1,180,282 | 975,161 | —17.4 
All divisions ______.___- 6, 538 294, 314 230, 803 | —21.6 6,714,438 | 5, 550, 640 —17,3 








1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 149. 


7. Employment in Hotels in January, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in hotels increased 2.8 per cent in January as 

compared with December and pay-roll totals increased 1.4 per 
cent. The South Atlantic division reported increased employment of 
26.8 per cent, with a corresponding increase in pay-roll totals, owing 
to the opening of southern resort hotels. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of toe employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among employees 
in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, others 
are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the division of 
tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and 
banquets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following, 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOrELs 
IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 





ee 





Per 
Geographic division ! cent of | 


December, change | December,| January, | “' 
1929 930 1929 1930 


Number on pay roll | ar a roll | 











New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 70 
West South Central 101 
95 
|. ss aig FG rr ea 341 


All divisions 1, 796 


| 

| $151,679 | $149, 367 | 
390 855, 724 
581, 667 579, 174 | 
202, 065 200, 591 | 
| 202, 919 250, 805 | 
| 80, 253 76, 967 | 
109, 909 111, 732 | 
65, 826 63, 733 | 
337, 127 336, 060 


: 
| 2,586,835 | 2,624,153 
! 


+it+I 
Som on 


titi i$ 
PNNr Ss 
@ mOremd DOW +) 





+ 
PS) 




















1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 149. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
8. Employment in Canning and Preserving in January, 1930 


if ie usual midwinter decrease in the canning and preserving 
industry was shown in January by a decrease of 24.8 per cent in 
a each googeape division reporting a large decrease. 
eports were received from 403 establishments having in January 
17,947 employees with pay-roll totals of $345,749. 
The details for each geographic division’ are shown in the table 
following. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1920, AND JANUARY, 1:0 








Amount of BY roll 


Number on pay roll (1 wee 


Per 
Geographic division ! lis iF 
* en 
December, | January, December,| January, | °°“"* 
1929 1930 1929 1930 











New Englan $18, 193 
Middle Atlantic 140, 616 
East North Central 56, 371 
West North Central 425 Ro oe 

* 1, 636 
East South Central f 6, 305 
West South Central 5; 3, 096 
7, 028 
Pacific 94, 485 


All divisions 345,749 


























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 149. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


fbi monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Decem- 
ber, 1929, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operat- 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers 
published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed {rom 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 
monthly average for 1926 as 100. 
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LS T\BLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOY MENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1929 
= {Monthly average, 1926100] 
r Month 1923 1924 | 1925 926 1927 | 1928 1929 
of | 
Be = | Sata ae ae ag 
Lr Ee eR ie cee Oe ee 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 | 95. 8 | 95.5 89.3 88. 2 
Fatwa e cc... -5.-<.- amuwahesn 98. 6 97.0 95.4 | 96. 0 | 95. 3 89. 0 88.9 
= oS Tee ae 97.4 95. 2 | 96.7 | 95. 8 89.9 90. 1 
. RO tenitis es ne 102. 0 98. 9 96.6 | 98 9 | 97.4 91.7 92. 2 
. as ee eingeccgius | 105. 0 99. 2 97.8; 100.2) 99. 4 | 94.5 94.9 
0.4 TU baad anid ee seni inmein 107. 1 98. 0 98.6 | 101. 6 100.9 | 95.9 96. 1 
ie Fate ties aes se cl 5235] 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 | 102. 9 101.0 95. 6 96. 6 
vv | eee | 109.4 99. 0 99.7; 102.7 99. 5 95.7 97.4 
4] ESE 107.8 99. 7 99.9 102. 8 | 99. 1 95.3 96. 8 
1? October - - - - - - = Pane NE ES 107.3 100. 8 100.7 | 103. 4 | 98 9 | 95.3 96.9 
.s Newnes. -..5-2..---.-..--: | 105.2 99. 0 99.1; 101.2 | 95.7 | 92.9 93.0 
0.3 Destt.<.-.---.--.-----.-- | 9.4 96. 0 7.1): 3; 19) 88. 8 
Le een... ==. s---. 104.1 | 98,3 97.9 100.0 97.5, 929), 93.3 
Table 2 shows the total number of iain. on the 15th day oe 
0 of December, 1928, and November and December, 1929, and pay-roll 
totals for the entire months. 
1g TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—DECEMBER, 
in 1928, AND NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 
[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups 
rv — <= 
Number of employees at , 
| middle of month Total earnings 
. Occupation rie ie 
Decem- | Novem- | Decem- | December, | November,| Decem- 
ber, 1928 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 1928 1929 ber, 1929 
iG — ——— 
' Fremenn clerical, and general_| 268,972 | 271,833 | 269,014 |$38, 909,010 |$39, 636,902 ($39, 426, 388 
—- St © , Mn eee na nwas ams 153, 455 153, 942 151, 528 | 21,021, 276 | 21, 230, 437 | 20, 996, 901 
Perma a and typists. --_---- 24, 621 24, 864 24,745 | 3,170,174 3, 236, 803 3, 234, 631 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
nn MCAS SS Oe ea 350,412 | 400,689 | 351,390 | 31,940,795 | 37,052,448 | 33, 747, 870 
of Laborers, extra gang and work 
7p BES Eee 45, 563 6A, 437 47,259 | 3,200,959 | 4,723,631 | 3, 430, 438 
Laborers, track and roadway 
CS Re Sy ea ae 177, 235 198, 321 173, 857 | 12, 232, 334 | 13, 889, 279 12, 663, 772 
— Maintenance of equipment and 
| ee0ti(‘ié SRP se... 2, 456,344 | 456,271 | 447,254 59,795,225 | 62,688,174 | 60, 953, 184 
5 ” Cana a ee a ic opie dl 99, 530 100, 443 97,043 | 14, 649,997 | 15, 747, 021 | 14, 929, 995 
4 SE SSSA 896 54, 532 53,843 | 8,622,410 | 9,083,188 | 8, 880, 948 
0 Skilled trades helpers. __......__- 100, 432 | 101, 580 99, 308 | 11, 140, 188 | 12,011, 683 | 11, 602, 924 
9 Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
9 power plants and stores)_.______| 37,369 37, 269 37,027 | 3,583,277 | 3,572,771 | 3, 660, 367 
- Common laborers (shops, engine 
“, houses, power plants, and 
‘. SSE ae eee 52, 338 52, 350 50,770 | 4,122,197 | 4,204,204 | 4,052, 673 
“ vee other than ivetny 
4 engine, and yard_..._._...._...___. 194,953 | 195,507 | 191,514 | 24,642,133 | 24,491,163 | 24, 390, 747 
£ — eS leis be wast cs wi , 541 29, 106 29,118 | 4,701,504 | 4,632,357 | 4,671,454 
elegraphers, telephoners, and 
alfa st ih dh met a chin erin soe 23, 066 23, 143 22,859 | 3, 629, 389 3, 554, 501 3, 627, 813 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, , 
se 101 2 RS eee 34, 432 34, 748 $2,535 | 3,229,515 | 3,277,155 | 3, 028, 581 
ae and bridge flagmen and 
thai bie mdemie«e 20, 860 20, 380 20,259 | 1,596,472 | 1,574, 541 1, 574, 613 
$ rresigaaiien (yard masters, 
switeh tenders, and hostiers)....| 21, 834 21, 765 21,535 | 4,343,190 | 4,279,696 | 4,317, 886 
\- Terenas. train. and en- 
i Cae e......s.............. 312,523 | 317,868 | 307,369 G64, 592, 904 | 63, 162, 970 
r Oecd guides ae 35,202 | 35,435 | 34,507 | 8,361,525 | 8,518,187 | 8,353, 296 
S Road brakemen and flagmen.-._. 69, 753 70, 685 67, 646 | 12,008,755 | 12, 292, 893 | 11, 842, 626 
Yard brakemen, and yard helpers.| 52,782 | 54,787 | 52,272 | 9,488,557 | 9,717,161 | 9,379,942 
1 Road engineers _...| 41,660 | 42,170| 41,202 | 11,314, 661 | 11, 467,077 | 11, 306, 172 
e Road firemen and helpers. __... _ 42,650 | 42,483 | 41,919] 8,359, 8, 421,864 | 8, 309, 157 
All emplloyees................-...... 1, 605, 088 |1, 664, 023 |i, 588,076 (223,098, 606 |232, 741, 287 [225, 999, 045 
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HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolis 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 


State labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 








State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, | 
November to De- I 


cember, 1929 





Employ- 


ment Pay roll 


|| State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
December, 1929, iy, 
January, 1930 





Employ- 


> ’ 
ment Pay rol! 





Iinois 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Metals, machinery, and 

conveyances 
Wood products 
Furs and leather goods 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- 
Printing and paper goods. -- 


Clothing and millinery-.-- _- 
Food, beverages, and tobac- 
co 


All manufacturing. __- 














Trade, wholesale and retail - 
Services 

Public utilities. ._......___- 
Coal mining 

Building and contracting --_- 


All nonmanufacturing 








All industries 


Food and kindred products. 
FO kth thc ann cn cue 
Iron and steel works 
Lumber products 
Leather products 
Paper products, printing | 
and publishing 
Patent. medicines, chemi- | 
cals, and compounds. _ _-_.| 
Stone and clay products- ___| 
Tobacco and cigars 
Railway-car shops 
Various industries 











December, 1929, to 
January, 1930 














go 


ae 
Pr 


! 
-. 
oo Phe Oo we 





! 
@ 
oe 





Maryland— Continued 


Metal products other than 
iron and steel 

Tobacco products-_--.-...--- 

Machinery (not including 
transportation equipment) 

Transportation equipment__ 

Car building and repairing- 

Miscellaneous 








All manufacturing. --_- 








Retail department stores _ _ - 
Wholesale establishments._. 





Massachusetts 


Boots and shoes 
Bread ny other bakery 


uc 

Cars and general shop con- 
struction and _ repairs, 
steam railroads 

Clothing, men’s and wom- 
en’s 

Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

Dyes and finishing tex- 


ratus, and supplies 
Foundry and machine-shop 








Silk 


Textile machinery and parts 
Woolen and worsted goods. 
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Employment—index 
numbers (1919-1025 
= 100) 





| 
Novem- | December, 
ber, 1929 | 1929 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 
STATES—Continued 


Monthly pertod—Continued 








Per cent of change, 
November to De- 





Per cent of change, 
December, 1929, to 































































































_ cember, 1929 | January, 1930 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
“a Pay roll —" Pay roll 
New Jersey Oklahoma—C ontinued 
Food and kindred products. —5.4 —2.1 || Printing: Job work_._______ 1,7 —0.8 
Textiles and their products - —2.0 —2.6 | Public utilities: 
Iron and steel and their Steam-railway shops___- +.2 —3.1 
POI sucn..~----- —4.9 —6.6 Street railways_______-_- +12.9 +9.1 
Lumber and its products - _-_ +1.9 +5.3 Water, light, and power. —6.6 —8.1 
Leather and its products___. —3.3 —5.3 || Stone, clay, and glass: 
Tobacco products _- -_.-.--- +4.9 +7.8 | Brick and tile---_.__._-- —24.8 —4.3 
Paper and printing ------_-- —.6 —1.7 Cement and plaster. -_ __ —1.0 —1.9 
Chemicals and allied prod- Crushed stone_________- —4.8 —125.7 
PELE Ee —1.4 —4.5 Glass manufacture-_-___- —26. 1 —30. 5 
Stone, clay, and_ glass Textiles and cleaning: 
ESR —3.2 —3.9 | Textile manufacture -- -- +.4 +.8 
Metal products other than Laundries, etc___.__--_-} +3.6 +5. 6 
iron and steel__........._- —3.2 —3.4 || Woodworking: 8 
Vehicles for land transpor- SSE —7.3 —3.7 
SRA SA —22. 6 —16. 4 | Sal WOrk, O60... .. ....-. —6.4 —16.5 
Miscellaneous. . .........--- —12.0 —6.9 | ; 
All industries_.__.---- —2.9 | —3.5 
All industries__....... —5.2 | —5.2 
Index numbers (1923- 
New York 1925=100) —em- 
ployment 
Stone, clay, and glass------- —5.1 —5.2 
Metals and ey ee —4.3 —3.6 
Wood manufactures. -__---- —7.6 —10.0 salads 
Furs, leather, and rubber beoge 4 —— , 
RS —.8 +2. 8 | . 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc - —1.6 —.2 | 
oS eee —.7 —.6 
Printing and paper goods. _- +1 +.9 | Pennsylvania 
I di cian aoa —5.4 —9. 8 | 
Clothing and millinery. ___- —4.3 —2.7 || Metal products-----.---..-- 96. 1 96. 6 
Food and tobacco. -_ ____.._- ~—7.8 —6. 5 | Fe genes sp memana or ; ae : 
W ; ; extile products_____..___-- 7. . 
ater, light, and power -_- +1.6 | +2.9 Foods and tobacco < Sena = 10.1 108. 5 
sie a tone, clay, and glass prod- 
All industries______._- 3.9 3.3 hie reg tn alta 77.3 72.8 
Lumber products_-_-_______ -- 94.0 83.5 
December, 1929, to Chemical products - -___-_--- 98. 6 95. 1 
January, 1930 Leather and rubber prod- 
MU inicirs wueriecnnocemecs 103. 3 102. 4 
Oklahoma Paper and printing. _______- | 1062 100. 5 
Cottonseed-oil mills - - cae —1.0 —2.9 All manufacturing -__- 99. 0 97.7 
Food production: 
a —4.8 —.0 ee 
Confections____.....___- —41.1 —33.3 Pay roll 
Creameries and dairies__ —1.04 +8. 8 
Her yaatie i +4. 2 +12.7 - 
ce and ice cream. ______ —1.0 —5.1 ms 
Meatand poultry......| —8.7 —6.7 || Metal products....-......-- 97.3 99. 4 
and zine: Transportation equipment _- 80. 3 177.4 
Mines and mills pee —11.5 || Textile products---.....-..- | 115.3 106.7 
Smelters.....__. a eee +9, 4 4+3.4 Foods and tobacco--_-______-_-! 110.4 104. 2 
Metals and machinery: Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
Auto re ete........| +3.0 —10.2 |] , ucts. ------------.-------- 71.8 64. 2 
Machine ops and Lumber roducts..........- 96. 0 79. 8 
foundries s —4.8 +3.4 Chemical products - -__----- 101.1 98. 0 
Tank aan ay and Leather and rubber prod- 
aaa ni? eye. eS eee 107. 6 104. 7 
Oil industry: TRS Reese, Paper and printing ---_----- 112. 2 110.0 
a " — “2 —6.0 All manufacturing....| 100.6 99. 2 
_ SS Sa +.0 +4.8 
! Preliminary figures. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 
STAT ES—Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, 
November to De- | 





Per cent of chanve. 
November to | )e- 




















cember, 1929 cember, 1929 
State, and industry group '| State, and industry group 
Employ- : Employ- ae 
ment Pay roll ment Pay roi! 
Wisconsin Wisconsin—Continued 
Manual Manual—Continued 

EN: OF DS —2.0 +13. 5 |} Communication: 

Mining: Steam railways----.---- —6.0 —7.1 
Lead and zinc_--_..----- +75. 4 +50. 8 Electric railways - - - - --- —13.8 —10,0 
A EE rae ee eee —10.0 —12.8 Express, telephone, and 

— crushing and quarry- 2 +6.8 g 

soy +e TR ae eae —3.2 —20.5 || Light and power.__..-.-.---- —7.0 4.0 
Siouniaadies Wholesale trade. ._._...._-- —2.1 ~—1.0 
Stone and dallied indus- Hotels and restaurants-.-__-- ~~ | i. 
_ SS eee —13.2 —16.7 |} Laundering and dyeing.. --- —3.3 —3.8 
- ipa Re ares —4,4 —15.4 
, .  teephes Sees —6.0 —14.6 Nonmanual 
Cara —3.2 —14.5 
"Seen —4.6 —6.6 || Manufacturing, mines, and 
nh ee este —1.8 —7.2 NII oii visa wctanman +.5 —1.2 
Ree ned —1.6 —3.4 || Construction. -.........---- —.5 7 
ER eee —10.1 —8.5 |} Communication. __._.__._-- —.6 95 
Printing and publishing +.3 +2.6 || Wholesale trade_-__.._._._-- —6.8 —fi,3 
Chemicals (including Retail trade—sales force 
soap, glue, and explo- Sailer eae seca aes +22. 2 +15. 
SS —3.9 —10.0 || Miscellaneous professional 
] SAT VIC... ...00-e2ne-0----- +.2 —.2 
All manufacturing. _- —4.8 —11.6 |; 

Construction: 
ie ae ee AN Nt —9.1 —10.9 
TE. Se —35.9 —43.0 
(SEER Re —33. 6 —31.8 | 
Marine, dredging, sewer 

aa +43. 7 +21. 6 |, 




















Yearly Period 





Per cent of change, 





Employment— ine, 






































December, 1928, to numbers (1925+ 
December, 1929 1927 = 100) 

State, and industry group State, and industry group 

Employ- Decem- | December, 
ment Pay roll ber, 1928 1929 
California Iinols 

Stone, clay,“and glass prod- 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- RE ET 94.5 77.3 

a ES is EOE —3,2 +1.7 || Metals, machinery, and 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances.......__.___-_ 104.9 10s. 0 
conveyances... ._......_. +26 +7.2 products.......__.___ 80. 8 69.7 
ladeprandtaiter gas | <ks| ash ceeeneinoi enact] as os.0 

ru aS - (1) , ete. - ‘ YS, 

Chemicals, oi pairits, ting and paper bskan 104. 0 111.9 
ELE ES NIEHS +20 40.6 5 Pouties..- oo. c... 90. 5 93.9 
Printing and paper goods. - +2.3 +2. 4 || Clothing and millinery. ----. 86. 9 84.5 

| __ NRIRREIE GS ial RRR ORI aie —7.0 —8.5 || Food, beverages, to- 
ee: meee. Ole tc a aka cetic eet ocude 96. 2 93.3 
PIN ce seenceae —.6 —14 All manufacturing. __- 99.2 99.3 
Foods, beverages, and to- Trade, wholesale and retail.| 99.5 95.0 
Wann light wad —. vor 38°) || Public utilities... _......_- 102. 3 105.4 
a el eee +38. 8 || Coal mining......--------2- 80. 2 1 
MMilscellansous.- -...---.---- + +34.9 | Building and contracting...| 100.0 78.4 
All industries____..... +.5 +3.9 All industries.........- 99. 4 0.3 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 
STATES—Continued 


Yearly period—Continued 








Employment—index 
numbers 





Per cent of change 

































































(1919- January, 1929, to 
1923 = 100) | January, 1930 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group |__ 
| 
Decem- | December, | | Employ- 
ber, 1928/ 1929 | | |“ment | Pay roll 
Massachusetts | Okiahoma—C ontinued 
{ 
Boots and shoes ---.-..----- 64.4 53.0 Lead and zinc: 
Bread and other bakery | ines and mills -__-_-_- —0.1 —2.3 
prod. o< 6 acsins-2~-+--- 104. 1 107.7 | Smelters_____- sienna —37.8 —34.9 
Cars and general shop con- || Metals and machinery: 
struction and _ repairs, Auto repairs, etc_____--- —6.2 —24.6 
steam railroads. .-.-...--.-- 70. 2 70. 8 | Machine shops and | 
Clothing, men’s and wo- | Speraes. 2... -....... +8. 9 +18. 4 
i oe uae niin aaa 92. 1 79. 3 | Tank construction and 
Confectionery - - -..----.----- 87. 6 87.2 Pe essen, AOE PS Ree +6.7 +5.1 
Cottel Gib o55 00 2=6--. 57.5 52.3 || Oil industry: 
Dyeing and finishing, tex- Producing and gasoline | 
S08... ccuctteliibmpacees< 105. 9 99. 4 manufacture... _____- | +143 +7.8 
Electrical machinery, appa- _ . ais +13.7 +21. 4 
ratus, and supplies - - - -_-- 104. 2 90.7 || Printing: Job work_-_-_-__-_-- +4,1 +7.0 
Foundry and machine-shop Public utilities: | 
WIOGUNEN Sec dewinensenn- 68. 1 73. 6 Steam-railway shops____' +5.0 +12. 3 
Purntwiiicescienses---.- 109. 4 107. 6 Street railways-_-..-.... +23. 1 +14.8 
Hosiery and knit goods- -- -- 71.5 69. 6 Water, light, and power_| +1.1 —7.3 
| ey SABI SS RRO ean 108. 3 103.3 || Stone, clay, and glass: 
Leather, tanned, curried, Brick and tile___._..__-- —31.3 —43.7 
Od RR inintanc conn 75. 8 82. 8 Cement and plaster-__-__- —12.0 —12.0 
Paper and wood pulp__-_-_--- 92. 2 94. 2 Crushed stone__-____---- +52. 8 +44. 0 
Printing and publishing ---- 109. 1 115. 6 Glass manufacture____-- — 38.4 —44.7 
Rubber footwear - - - -...--.-- 101.3 92.0 || Textiles and cleaning: 
Rubber goods, tires, and Textile manufacture. -_- +8.3 +15. 5 
tubOl se ee cc wciwn 82. 6 73.1 Laundries, etc_-_---_----- —.5 +2.3 
Silk goQ@Gss <i oe. i 102. 3 86.6 || Woodworking: 
Textile machinery and parts 52. 2 58.4 ee —13.7 —4.6 
Woolen and worsted goods_. 82. 2 67.5 Millwork, ete... -.- ---| =1hS —23. 6 
All industries........- 78.9 | 73.2 Allindustries...._____ +14 417 
Per cent of change, a 
December, 1928, to ke > 5. umbers (1023- 
December, 1929 | ployment 
Employ- Pa a 
y roll | January, January, 
ment "1929 1930 
New York Pennsylvania | 
Stone, clay, and glass.....-- —7.4 —9.0 || Metal products___._-.....-- 93. 2 96. 6 
Metais and machinery -..--- +. 1 —2.3 || Transportation equipment --| 73.3 1380.9 
Wood manufactures - _-...-- —11.4 —15.6 || Textile products__-----...--- 102. 6 105. 0 
F _ leather, and rubber Foods and tobacco-.-_------ 99. 9 106. 5 
Qe es ee +4.3 +1.4 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
chemicals oils, paints, etc- +5.7 +6. 4 Ne aia li itsinnk sont ) 83. 7 72. 8 
waipiee:| i3| iilGenieie | Bel at 
Printing and paper ae ‘ emical products -. - -_---- . . 
fi? OM —4.7 —8.2 Leather and rubber prod- | 
( lothing and millinery ___.- —1.9 ae | ee ee 96. 3 102. 4 
oe and tobacco...._..._.- —9. 5 —8.3 Peaer and printing _-_-----_| 96.1 100. 5 
ater, light, and power_...| —3.5 —1.8 Allindustries....______ 93. 7 97.7 
All industries......... —1.3 | —2.6 
ee Pay roll 
} 
January, 1929, to Metal products........-.--- 98. 6 99. 7 
January, 1930 Transportation equipment __| 75. 6 177.4 
Textile products. --.----.--- | 104.3 106. 7 
Oklahoma Foods and tobacco----_-_---.- 97.8 104. 2 
¢ ottonseed-oil aE +5. 7 +6. 4 Stone, clay, and glass prod- 6.1 64 3 
For . production: ucts. ...--.--------------- owe poy 
akeries. +25, 4 +15 7 Lumber roducts wee ew nn en -- 90. 5 79. 8 
—42 3 —37. 2 || Chemical products. ---_._-- 90. 3 98. 0 
+53. 7 +76. 2 — and rubber prod- ~s ie? 
AOS SOS SR a 7. ; 
bk ; pe: : Paper and printing ----..--- 105. 6 110.0 
—1.6 +.6 Allindustries_._.__.. 96. 3 99. 2 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, January, 
15 and December 15, 1929, and January 15, 1930, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per dozen fresh eggs was 50.6 cents on January 15, 1929: 
62.8 cents on December 15, 1929; and 55.4-cents on January 15, 1130. 
These figures show an increase of 9 per cent in the year and a decrease 
of 12 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
0.4 per cent January 15, 1930, as compared with January 15, 1929, 
and a decrease of 1.7 per cent January 15, 1930, as compared with 
December 15, 1929. 


TABLE 1.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 192, 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1929 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 
































Per cent of increase 
Average retail prices on— (tr? sad cr 199, 
Article Unit compared with 
Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, 
, 1929 1929 1930 1929 | 1929 
Cents Cents Cents 
nn a ace ee PONS oc... 48. 4 48. 9 49.0 +1 +4), 2 
, RE empha: Sten (See ee 42.6 43.4 43. 6 +2 +0, 4 
ERMA STG: aban 35.8 36. 0 36.3. +1 4+] 
id eaaekennnetmecdeh wrt iteineivns 29. 0 29.3 29. 5 | +2 | +1 
hs cna ssiocuneiien Satie ae ns, 20. 6 20. 6 20. 9 +1 +] 
0 i ACTER: 32.3 34.3 35. 3 +9 +3 
Ns i ons ccs sd Gs one a cardeghammaal REE eis 43.0 42.5 42.4 —1 | —0).2 
a. “CECT Se hap remap Leeks SAGET SRE 53.8 53. 4 53. 5 —1 +(,2 
I I Si i ics aor din Gitta issnio alginic eeabinend  eerS 39. 9 37.9 39. 5 —1 +4 
ai a a ical ae SENATE 39. 2 37.1 38. 0 —3 +2 
Salmon, red, canned ---..._..........}....- |” Ae °. 31.9 32. 2 31.9 | 0 —| 
pS SEES EEE See SL! |. Sa maa 14.3 14.4 14.2 —1 —1 
Milk, evaporated __................. 16-02. can___.- 11.4 10. 4 10.4 —4 0) 
lai oe ers ee Pousé: =.=. 57.7 51.6 4,.2 —18 —¥ 
— (all butter substi- |____- Me Sk Se 27.6 26. 7 26. 4 —4 —1 
utes). 
EEL ESE Ce oe aR MCR, eet aer * aa 38. 4 37.7 37.4 —3 —| 
"SRS Ea ONE Se eeMer eee: NETTIE! ” Ra A pea 18.5 17.6 17.2 -—7 —2 
Vegetable lard substitute __--.......|....- ek edriticnd 24.7 24.4 24.5 —1 +0. 4 
Eggs, Ns cicwntunaenemadaial Dozen ......-- 50. 6 62.8 55. 4 +9 —12 
ee eid bawskecnd | Seca: 9.0 8.9 8.9 —t 0 
a ra oo ca aes anal saiieaial | 5.1 §.1 5.1 0 0) 
SRR aR a ae T Ee ecemrnn i s Sa Bivicnewace 5.3 5.4 5.4 +2 0 
FT ae ed ic cind 5 8.9 8.8 8.8 —1 0 
re a 8-oz. pkg-.---- 9. 5 9.5 9.5 0 0 
AIRE SERRE Bro! 28-02. pkg----. 25. 5 25. 5 25. 5 0 0 








| 
1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the ee of 
gs and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collec'ed 10 
une and December of each year. 
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Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 1929, 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1929—Continued 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


























| "aa of ane 
; 2 Se or decrease 
| Average retail prices on (—) Jan. 15, 1980, 
compared with— 
Article | Unit P : 
Jan. 15, Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, 
1929 | 1929 1930 1929 1929 
| Sore 
| Cents Cents Cents 
SSN SLE LEILA | Pomel. 2.2... 19.7 19. 6 19. 6 —-1 0 
es nn cinn on sate neaye ae | 9.8 | 9. 6 9. 6 —2 0 
Heans, WAVY - - --------------.-----.- Bs ores SSeS i & Be 13. 1 12.7 —4 —3 
Potatoes. --------- AE TI NORTE He > ees, 2.3 | 3.8 3.9} +70 +3 
ES LEIS OO EE |----- GPs coed 7.6 5.0 5.1 —33 2 
SS Re eee 5 i NE, 5.8 | 4.4 oo +16 
Pork and beans---.----.----- antene | No. 2 can... -- 11.7 | 11.5 11.4 —3 —1 
es os wae ee wen ose 7 ae 16.0 | 15. 7 15.5 —3 —1 
Ri et eres Sin airs Sas BA _ _ Senet 16.8 16.5 16.5 —2 0 
Tomatoes, canned...................|_....do.-_._---] 12.3 | 12.5 12.6 +2 +1 
te Se a er | Pound .......- 6.7 | 6. 6 6.6 —2 0 
a ee i oS aes en pce e imines A eae Sept ee 77.5 | 77.7 78.0 +1 +0. 4 
al, ward eerie Toate do. wit 49. 5 | 46.3 43.8 —12 —5 
SEN ae ulead ee eee ae 18.4| +30 +1 
a eG ivi win wn ae wind eer oS 11.7 12.3 12.3 +5 0 
Ne EET RR eee Se | Dozen 33. 9 32. 2 32.1 —5 —0.3 
ee. ccc ouaaophanees ‘ SAPO | 46. 4 43. 5 46. 8 +1 +8 
POs. 5... co oedenwe no keoeneseen | ae IS FS +0. 4 —1.7 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on January 15, 1913, and on January 15 of each year 
from 1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes in January of 
each of these specified years, compared with January, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of butter was 40.9 cents in Jan- 
uary, 1913; 61.3 cents in January, 1924; 52.3 cents in January, 1925; 
55.4 cents in January, 1926; 58.4 cents in January, 1927; 57.8 cents 
in January, 1928; 57.7 cents in January, 1929; and 47.2 cents in 
January, 1930. 

As compared with January, 1913, these figures show increases of 
50 per cent in January, 1924; 28 per cent in January, 1925; 35 per 
cent in January, 1926; 43 per cent in January, 1927; 41 per cent in 
January, 1928, and January, 1929; and 15 per cent in January, 1930. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 58.1 per cent in January, 1930, as compared with January, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER ‘'Ey7 
a JANUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WIT), J,y. 
UARY 15, 1913 ' 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








ee, 


Per cent of increase Jan. 15 «{ eae) 
Average retail price on Jan. 15— specified year compared with 
Jan. 15, 1913 
| 


















































Article 
} l | ae 
| 1913 | 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 | 192) 1930 
| Cts. Cts. | Cts, | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | | 
Sirloin steak __pound-._} 23.8] 39.1) 38.7) 40.8) 40.8) 44.4) 48.4) 49.0 64 63) 71 71 7) 103) 106 
Round steak... .do__.-| 20. 5} 33.3 32.8) 35.0} 35.3) 38.6) 42.6) 43.6 62, 71; 72 88 10s 17 
Rib roast______- do____|} 18. 8} 28.6} 28. 5| 30.0) 30.3) 32.7) 35.8} 36.3 52) 52 60, 61 74 %)) 93 
Chuck roast.....do_.__| 14.9} 20.7) 20. 5} 22.1} 22.7) 25.4! 29.0} 20.5 39) 38 48) 52 70 G5) gg 
Plate beef_...._- do_.--| 11.1) 13.3) 13.3) 14.5) 15.0) 17.2) 20.6 20.9, ~ 20 31) 35 55, 5 
Pork chops-.....do---.-! 18.7} 27.4! 30.7) 36. 5} 36.6; 31.3) 32.3) 35.3 47; 64 95 96 67 73} 89 
Bacon, sliced_...do____| 25. 4) 37.2) 40.3) 48.2) 48.9) 44.6) 43.0) 42.4 46, 59 90 93 76 69} 67 
Ham, sliced ____- do._.-| 25.1) 44.7) 47. 6) 53.3) 56.8) 51.7) 53.8) 53.5 78| 90; 112; 126) 106 114 123 
Lamb, leg of__..do_...| 18.0} 35.9] 38.8] 39.1) 37.4) 37.4) 30.9) 39.5 99) 116 117) 108) 108 122 119 
i et AE do_.__| 20.2) 34. 5) 35. 8) 38. 6) 38.5) 36.8] 39. 2) 38.0 aii. 44 91, «Ql 82 44) gg 
Salmon, canned, red 
Cee a pound..!_____| 31.2} 31.7] 37.3] 33.5! 35.3] 31.9) 31.9... |... |. | | 
Milk, fresh_.__- uart__| 8.9) 14.2) 13.9] 14.2) 14.1) 14.3) 14.3) 14.2 60) 5 60 58 61 fl, @ 
Milk, evapora | 
Pi Fs 16-ounce can__|_..._} 12.2) 11.1) 11.6] 11.4) 11.5) 11.4} 10.4-.--_}...- |... -}o222} ee 
Bae. ae. pound _- 40. 9) 61.3) 52.3) 55.4) 58.4) 57.8) 57. 7| 47.2 50) 28 35, 43 41 $ 1 
Oleomargarine (all ? . : 
butter substitutes) 
fe SE Sea SARS FS SF SE es ee oO ee ee eee eee Se 3 
Cheese.......... do__..| 22.2) 37. 4! 35.9] 37. 6) 37.6) 39. 2) 38. 4| 37.4 68 62 69, 69 77 73; 68 
SARTRE Eee Ri O__.-| 15.4} 18. 7| 22.8) 22.3) 20.0) 18.9) 18.5) 17.2 21 48 45 3 @ 20; 12 
Vegetable lard substi- 
on: und..|.___. 24.3| 25.3 25.6] 25.2} 25.01 24.7; 24.5: |. | iste 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
“avian ails einaihel ozen__| 37.3) 54.6! 70.5) 53.9) 55.9) 55.9) 50.6) 55.4 46, 89) 45 SO 50 8 Og 
Wrenn pound._| 5.6) 87) 9.2) 9.4) 9.4) 9.2) 90} 8&9 55 64 68 68 64 61) 59 
gS ee aie o....| 323 455 60 623 &@ &3 BH &1 36 82} 88 70 61 i) 
Corn meal__.__- do....| 3.0) 4.4) 5.4 5, 2) 5.1) 5.2] 5.3) 5.4 47 73 70 73 77; 8 
Rolled oats__._.- aR Ee, Oe ee ee EE | i cceckncwackieccalscaes a a 
Corn flakes 
...8-ounce package-_/_..__ & BL Pas Fey oe Be Reeen See ere Meee a sdeaens 
Wheat cereal 
.-28-ounce package - _|.___- 24. 3) 24. 5| 25. 3) 25. 5) 25. 6} 25. 5) 25. 5j)...-). ft © nee 
Macaroni-_- --- pound -_}____- 19. 6| 20.0) 20.3) 20.1 20. 0 ad OL RS ep Re eee beanelis 
| eee do_...| 86) 9.8 10.7] ll 11.0 10. 9.8 9.6 14 24 35 2 19 14, 12 
Beans, navy --_-.do....|.___- 10. 1] 10.2) 9.8 92 9 1.9 12.7 SE Gee SO We ean F 
Potatoes ___..._*do__- 1é€) 28 25) 5.8 40° 3 23) 3.9) 75 56; 263) 150) 88 14 4h 
Quees. o. . ot eet SSSR S269 Bea a Wee Ooo. lio che. 4 -...)- 
Cabbage. -..__... SRS Sees: 4. (3 Fe 2 eS FS Sy SNe S Gee es Peers De ee ee 
Pork and beans 
Chine. BOM. 1... BB ST Bet ey eh GS ee ae | ee eee ere, ne eee stale 
Corn, canned __.do____|_..__ 16: 7 37. 16 17 1S 16S 16. G.....)-....1....2)..--- ESS 
Peas, canned___.do____|____- 17. 9} 18. 5} 17. 17. 8 Be Bb, Sees: Re Pen Mees Pe 
Tomatoes, canned 
saoasietel e Prt ite ad und__|_..__| 12.9} 13. Pe ae Os a ee Be Oe ct. I. 
Sugar, granulated 
pial beaten asc a eo pound._} 5.8 10. 8.1) 6. 7.5) 7.1) &7] 6 76 165 2 22 14 
WO Bo as o....| 54.3} 71.0] 74.2) 76.1) 77. 5| 77.4) 77. 5) 78 31 37 440i 43 43 44 
Cn do__--| 29.9] 38.21 51.6) 51. 80. 3} 48. 49.5} 43.8; 28| 73] 72] 68| 62 « 46 
PESTS 5 PRS MBG A Fe SE Se Se BS oy eet ped Dee eee ee 
BOOS i. 5 5 Se - SS ay bape 13. @ 160 340 146 @ 28 7-1 7 18 Ol. 2c ee he s.e fe \ 
Bananas_______ dozen__|____. 38. 8} 33.2) 35.8) 34. 5| 34.6) 33.9] 32.1)... |---|} wae 
Oranges ._--.__-- ees Baio 40. 0} 44.8) 46.9) 46.9) 51.0) 46.4) 46.8). -...)..---}.--2-}-----}---- = 
All articles combined 1|__...|...._|..__]..-_.}..-._]..--_].--.__.. 51. 7| 57.0 07.9 62. 2| 57. 7 57.3 58.1 

















! Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been com- 
of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average {:111!!), 
round steak, ib roast, chuck roast, plate bes, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, Hour, corn mes. 
butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, coffee, and tea. ; ; : ; 
Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important 
ae of food commodities, viz., cereals, meats, and dairy products, 
y years, from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, «nd 
1930. The articles within these groups are as follows. 
Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, w/ieat 
cereal, and macaroni. 
[680] 
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Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 
Tarte 3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JANUARY, 1930 
[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 
































Dairy Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month | Cereals| Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 
1913: Average for year__- i 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 || 1928: Average for year— | 
1914: Average for year._..| 106.7 | 103.4 7.1 Continue 
1915: Average for year_...| 121.6 99. 6 96.1 August..:............{- 16482) 180.5 148.3 
‘ 4916: Average for year__.-| 126.8] 108.2 103. 2 September-_________- | 166.7 | 195.8 151.2 
1917: Average for year-...' 186.5 | 137.0] 127.6 indienne an | 165.9} 1889] 151.1 
1918: Average for year.__.| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 November. ..-_------- |; 165.3 | 184.9 152. 5 
1919: Average for year.._.| 198.0 | 184.2 176. 6 December-.----------- 164.2 | 179.1 153. 5 
1920: Average for year_...| 232.1 185. 7 185. 1 || 1929: Average for year.____| 164.1 188. 4 148. 6 
1921: Average for year___.| 179.8 | 158.1 149. 5 at Se aeieeaies 164.1} 180.9 151.9 
1922: Average for year.__.| 159.3 150.3 135. 9 ED oisiiacewrctuin 164.1] 180.3 152. 6 
1923: Average for year_._.| 156.9 149. 0 147.6 Sat 164. 1 182. 8 152. 4 
1924: Average for year..../ 160.4 | 150.2 142.8 ; ae 148.9 
1925: Average for year..._| 176.2 | 163.0 147.1 lo on ge aon --| 163.5] 191.2 147.5 
1926: Average for year...._| 175.5 | 171.3 145. 5 eae 163.0 | 192.4 146. 8 
1927: Average for year_.___| 170.7 | 169.9 148. 7 Seto... .-.----..-.) Sa eee 146. 8 
1928: Average for year....| 167.2 179. 2 150. 0 Ea eamneyaeraae 164. 7 196.0 147.1 
pC, FS a ee 168.0 | 168.3 152. 2 September -_-_____--_-- 165.2 | 194.2 148.1 
WORE | ooo enone 168. 0 167.8 150. 7 SU ok 163. 5 189. 2 149.3 
Wis cs cs 166.8 | 167.1 150. 7 November. .-_-.--.--- ’ 163.6] 184.1 147.0 
Ree dance snes 167. 2 170. 3 147.8 ee 162.9 181.8 144.9 
We an 168.3 | 175.4 147.3 || 1930: 
Fa ohn haces 169.8 | 177.7 146.1 PNT ion Wien se 162.9 | 183.7 139. 4 
By ee 169. 3 184. 4 147.1 











Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBLe 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 
1920 to 1929,? and by months for 1929 and for January, 1930. These 
index numbers, or relative prices, are’ based on the year 1913 as 100, 
and are computed by dividing the average price of each commodity 
for each month and each year by the average price of that com- 
modity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1929 
was 96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures 
for 1929 show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per 
cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, 
the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers have 
been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. 
The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 
158.0 for December, 1929, and 155.4 for January, 1930. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the tod: budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. : 

‘ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 


61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36'to 49; Bulletin No. 464, pp. 36 to 49; and 
Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. 
[681] 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOo), 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 






























































Yearand _Sirloin|Round| Rib |Chuck| Plate! Pork . 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | Bacon; Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter|Cheese 
oe eee | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0| 100.0 
_, SERS | 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 | iss. 2 
| TEREST | 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2) 166.2 158.2] 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0] 135.0] 153.9 
RRB eae | 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2] 125.1] 148.9 
SS | 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1] 144.7] 167.0 
VER | 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0] 159.7 
RE. | 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 105.5 | 171.8| 157.3 | 143.1 | 166.1 
RTT: | 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 | 165.6 
1927_.__.___.___| 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 174.8 | 204.5] 173.2] 158.4] 145.2/| 170.1 
RCE | 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6} 147.5 | 174.2 
"Saas | 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7] 143.9] 171.9 
1929: January__| 190.6 | 191.0] 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7] 173.8 
February __| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7] 152.7| 172.9 
March. .__- 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7] 152.5 | 172.9 
April_.....- 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 159.6 | 145.7) 172.4 
, einai 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 142.3| 171.9 
June_______ 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 162.2} 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5] 171.9 
i 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4} 171.5 
August_____ 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 | 176.0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185.0 | 160.7] 140.5] 171.0 
September _| 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2 | 193.8 | 164.4 | 200.7 184.0 | 160.7] 143.1) 171.9 
October_.._| 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 173.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 145.4| 171.5 
November _| 194.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 | 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 159.3 | 200.4 177.0 | 161.8 | 139.7] 171.2 
December__| 192.5 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183.1 | 170.2 | 163.3 | 157.4 | 198.5 | 174.2| 161.8] 134.7] 170.0 
1930: January__| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 198.9] 178.4 | 159.6 | 128.2] 169.6 
Corn | Pota- All 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour meal Rice toes Sugar; Tea | Coffee me 4 
| ' 

ERS | ‘an 
iss ates ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0/| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
SG Sitesi 2S | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 203.4 
i a 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 100.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8) 153.3 
IE RS Fa 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 100.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2| 121.1) 141.6 
SRR EE 7 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 100.2 | 170.6 | 183.6] 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
etic ota chak ss cthalnd 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3} 131.4 | 145.3] 145.9 
ESS ERE. 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8| 172.8! 157.4 
MIRE SRR a es 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1) 160.6 
5 PRR BEM a Le 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 182.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155. 4 
ERI: : 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 120.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 | 154.3 
yeti ae lp: 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2] 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8) 156.7 
1929: January........_. 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 | 166.1 154. 6 
February.__...___- 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6] 166.1) 154.4 
March__........... 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2 | 142.6 | 166.4 | 153.0 
Apes oS SRS RES 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3] 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.4) 151.6 
Ds iets Sued 116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8] 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.1) 153.3 
\ EERE aaaae ae 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4] 116.4 | 142.5 | 165.8 154. 8 
July. ne ei 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4} 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8 155.0 
EE oc an as 2 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 142.5 | 166.4 | 160.2 
September__._._._. 117.1 | 153.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 1651 160.8 
CR sk sus 115.8 | 168.1 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.6; 164.8 160. 0 
November._.....__. 113.9 | 183.5} 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.3 162.1 159.7 
December - . ....... 111.4 | 182.0 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 110.3 | 223.5 | 120.0 142.8 | 155.4 | 158.0 
1930: January.........| 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 220.4] 120.0 | 145.4] 147.0 155.4 

















1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1929. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreas 
in the retail cost of food * in January, 1930, compared with the ayer. 
age cost in the year 1913, in January, 1929, and December, 1929 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the |. 
month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau 4; 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based op 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and oy 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched. 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
January, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 5| 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 36 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charles. 
ton, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Fal 
River, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Louisville, Manchester, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New York. 
Omaha, Peoria, Portland, Me., Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, Ill, 
and Washington. 


TABLE 6.—PERCEN TAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JANUARY, 1930, 
| COMPARED WITH THE COST IN DECEMBER, 1929, JANUARY, 1929, AND WITH THE 
. AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 












































Percentage increase | Percent- Percentage increase Percent- 
January, 1930, age January, 1930, age 
compared with— | decrease compared with— | decreas 
City Porn City it we 
ith se 
January Kasse January, | 
1913 ?| Decem- 1913 ?| Decem- 
1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
Atlanta_____- eR Lina 55. 9 °3.4 1.4 |} Minneapclis- - -. ._- 56. 8 1.9 | Li 
Baltimore_.-.._....- 60. 1 1.5 13 aS Ae eels 2, § | 14 
Birmingham... 58. 5 21.6 Li 8 Mewerk..........-- 49. 6 0 | 2.6 
RN in adm i 57.8 1.6 1.5 || New Haven.-.-.-..-- 57.4 .8 27 
eR SET RRSEISIE-S ate 2,6 4.0 || New Orleans.---._- 55. 2 2 L8 
pee 59. 1 a,1 265 ii New York........- 57. & 2,2 2.6 
NATE Re aE SOE are 1.3 CESARE, pes taney teeny: 6,1 21 
Charleston, 8. C_. 57.9 -4 “lad SRS 50. 7 1.3 3 
RI gk Soe ne 68.3 2.1 1.9 IRR TOERIRS, Tieteanaa te 2.1 5 
Cincinnati . ........ 61.8 2.1 2.0 || Philadelphia. ------ 57.7 1.2 3.3 
Cleveland..._. .._-- 50. 2 «4 .2 || Pittsburgh... ....._- 57.1 21.0 1.6 
| EF Re Ee Daas: -9 1.6 i) Peete, Me... i. .A<.2.:.- 2,9 1.4 
SEE ts oie ocala 55. 3 6,4 2.3 '| Portland, Oreg- ---- 41.0 e,} 29 
Gass 38. 2 .0 2.6 || Providence... -._.-- 57.6 1.0 1.5 
J | ee 61.4 BS .8 || Richmond. --...__- 60. 6 5 3 
Fall River. -........ 53.3 *.6 ZOe Mocwreter.--.......j.......-.. °,6 24 
SEE SaRD enemas 1.0 RR Y Co “eee 60.1 13 “ 
Indianapolis - _ _.__. 53.5 on Api * ° 2 ie See 1.4 1.2 
Jacksonville... ._._- 45.1 1.6 .8 || Salt Lake City.___- 31.4 21.4 3.1 
omy....... 55. 2 1.6 .6 || San Francisco. -.._. 53. 8 L0 9 
Little Rock... -.....-. 51.9 2 PSEA Haat ne 8 21 
Los Anges ER 42.6 *1.3 .9 || Scranton............ 63. 0 9 28 
Louisville. _.__.... 50. 6 62.3 26 5 fees... -<-..- 46. 5 @,1 39 
Manchester. _ _____. 51.3 2.8 1.2 Speiagheld, GE Sete ee 1.2 4 
Memphis. _ _ __.._:- 50.4 :< .6 ashington....___. 61.9 s,1 8 
Milwaukee_..-.-.-- 58.3 1.5 1.0 
* Decrease. 
* For list of articles see note 1, p. 180. 
‘ The we from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city # 
given in the Labor for November, 1918, pp. and 95. The —— ony which have beet 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p.%. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States’ 
se 4 i= following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 


re January 15 and December 15, 1929, and January 15, 1930, for the 
9, United States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices 
L have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to con- 
at sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or 
» coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

7 In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 


shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
af for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 


















































d several kinds sold for household use. 
le 
le TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE: 
5. HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1929, AND JANUARY 15, 1930 
i | | | j civ 
r, | 1929 1930 1929 =|: 1930 
ky City, and kind of coal l ee City, and kind of coal l 
< Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dee. | Jan. 
i, 15 15 16 jj 15 15 15 
See 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
I, Stove— Prepared sizes— 
E Average price ___------- $15.38 |$15. 34 ($15. 33 ieee Vorstie.. .....-... $5. 54 | $6.30 | $6.30 
ote (1913 =100)____--- 199.1 | 198.5 | 198.4 Oo bof —- rcpt and atgta ail 8. 78 8.78 
= Chestnut— evelan io: 
Average price ___..--.--- $15.06 |$15.00 |$15. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)____--- 190.3 | 189.6 | 189.5 ee 15.38 | 15.24 | 15.29 
Bituminous— 2 Ree 14.97 | 14.80 | 14.85 
Average price___...-..-.-.- $9.09 | $9.05 | $9.11 Bituminous— 
4 Index (1913= 100) _..--.--- 167.2 | 166.5 | 167.6 Prepared sizes— 
Aunnia, @ bee S| aR | 
t , Ga.: a. . é 10. 
> Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.97 | $7.79 | $7.80 || Columbus, Ohio: 
; Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 
: Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
5 (RE SRE ae 216.00 | 14.25 | 14.25 High volatile__....._._- 6.09 5. 95 6.07 
{ PE iniiideeevcnnccnes #15. 50 | 13.75 | 13.75 Low volatile ---........- 8.06 | 8.31 | 8.38 
6 Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: 
q nice an ae 8.00 | 7.96! 7.89 arenes capo tel . - = % oe 
8 ngham, Ala.: ituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.1 : 12. 
: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.66 | 7.64 | 7.65 || Denver, Colo.: 
F Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 
Pemeayivenia secmceaaadll 16.25 | 16.00 | 16.00 Sta ~¢y ey a : 16. 0 if 75 ia 1 
3 RSET a ea b . “ ove, 3 and 5 mixed _-__-_- ls 
6 SS IS 16.00 | 15.50 | 15. 50 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.52 | 10.45 | 10.45 
3 Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
6 ae ee 15.00 | 15.50 | 15. 50 SE an a es 16.00 | 16.00 | 16.00 
rl  Saeee 15.00 | 15.50 | 15. 50 NS 15.50 | 15.50 | 15.50 
9 Buffalo, N. Y.: Ss 
j Pennsylvania anthracite— re sizes— 
—— 14.02 | 13.77 | 13.77 High volatile... 8.33 | 8.39] 8.39 
epee 13. 53 | 13.32 | 13.32 Low volatile. ......-.- 10.33 | 10.34 | 10.31 
{ Butte, Mont.: ag em 8.00 | 8.00| 8.00 
: on prepared sizes.| 10.93 | 11.17 | 11.15 || pay River, Mass: , ee 
1 leston, S Pennsylvania anthracite— 
4 Rieaieo, Aa sizes.| 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.67 eRe 16.50 | 16.50. | 16.50 
Chicago, Ti = Siti. ‘ Chestnut. Bs, i deicins dil 16.25 | 16.25 | 16.25 
1 vania anthraci ousto ex.: 
3 i. dn cocece 16.80 | 16.85 | 16.85 Bituminous Prepared sizes.| 13.20 | 13.20. | 13.60 
5 a5... 16.45 | 16.40 | 16.40 || Indianapolis, Ind 
"I sizes— —- “ sizes— 
8 
volatile_.......... 8.20 | 8.47] 8.53 High volatile..........- 6.28 | 6.15}: 6.01 
nig, volatile 2 RS 11.85 | 12.35 | 12.32 ait, vetetile SRS 9.04} 9.00) 8.71 
‘ mine— un ne— as 
Low volatile. .......... 8.25 | 8.25 | 8.26 Low volatile. .........- 7.00} 7.174 7.17 
of the Labor Review Since 13 and published in the March and September issues 


a teak thee eine hare 
Review. Since they 1920, =. — ve been secured and published monthly. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 PO UN 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1929, AND JANU 


YDS, FOR HOU sp. 


ARY 15, 1930—Con. 
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1.00 
5 


6.80 
18, SO 


(K) 
(H) 


» 
5. 00 








T his 


1929 1930 1929s 
City, and kind of coal pw | tin pray | City, and kind of coal Som. ee. | ne 
15 15 1h || 15 TT 
| Ws (ae | 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _|$12. 00 |$14. 00 |$14. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Kansas City, Mo.: ki Rae eee $15. 00 |$15. 00 js 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.25 | 65,29 | 
a ES 12.60 | 12.55 | 12.55 |} Portland, Me.: 
ag 2. Se ee 14. 33 | 13.58 | 13. 67 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.33 | 7.10] 7.18 RNa Sites wa dae west 16. 80 | 16.80 | | 
Little Rock, Ark.: I ol ec kiwous 16. 80 | 16.80 | | 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg.., 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 |; Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous — sizes_; 10.25 | 10.10 | 9.95 Bituminous, prepared sizes_j 13.07 | 13.49 
Los Angeles, Cali Providence, R. I.: 
Bituminous, seein sizes_| 16.25 | 16.50 | 16. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Louisville, Ky.: ER REE EES 2 16.00 |? 16.00 2 }, 
Bituminous— | RE eee 2 16.00 |? 16.00 2 |; 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 
High volatile___________ 7.16} 7.08 | 7.01 Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
Low volatile__......_-- 9.75 | 9.50) 9.50 __, 2p SRE QUES ae ioe 15.00 | 15. 00 
Manchester, N. H.: Chestwut.........- ane 15.00 | 15. 00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
FESR 17. 25 | 17.00 | 17.00 Prepared sizes— 
REE sete kis epee | 17.00 | 17.00 | 17.00 High volatile__.__.____- 8.38 | 8.38 5 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile. ._.......- 9. 83 914) 4 
ee, prepared sizes_| 7.37 | 7.39) 7.85 Run of mine— 
Milwaukee, Wis.: | Low Volatile RNS 7.50 | 7.25 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y. 
RE er 16.30 | 16.30 | 16.30 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
as | 15.90 | 15.85 | 15.85 | Rae ean _..-| 14.75 | 14.75 
Bituminous— Se 
Pre d sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: | 
igh volatile...........| 7.80} 7.68 | 7.68 Pennsylv ania anthracite— | 
Lew vorstile. .......... 11.08 | 11.01 10. 99 Sa .------| 16.75 | 16. 65 
Minneapolis, Minn. TR ee! 16.45 | 16.40 
ee anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes| 6.40! 6.69 
_ SHR ae eee 18. 28 | 18.30 | 18.30 || St. Paul, Minn.: 
=|) Se SETS! 17.90 | 17.85 | 17.85 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous— Ree a. 18.30 | 18.30 is 
Prepared sizes— RU oo eo 17.90 | 17.85 | 17 
High volatile_....._.__- 10.90 | 10.56 | 10.56 Bituminous— | 
Low volatile. -........-- 13. 50 | 13.65 | 13. 65 Prepared sizes— | 
Mobile, Ala.: Epes Weretile. .. ........ } 10.68 | 10.27 | 10 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.57 | 9.63 | 9.63 Low Volatile. __.......- | 13. 50 | 13.65 | 13 
Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 
SE ate ae Senora 14.00 | 13.96 | 13. 96 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed. _} 18.00 | 18.00 | 1s 
“) "eee 13. 50 | 13.46 | 13. 46 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed ____- 18. 00 | 18.00 | Is 
New Haven, Conn.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.86 | 8.38) + 
Pennsylvania anthracite— San Francisco, Calif.: | 
RSS reepee asap 14.90 | 15.25 | 15.17 New Mexico anthracite— 
ee 14.90 | 15.25 | 15.17 Cerillos egg. __......___-- 26. 00 | 26.00 | 2 
New Orleans, La.: — anthracite— 
‘Bituminous, Bropered sizes_| 11.29 | 10.96 | 10.96 |} | Egg.................-.... 25. 50 | 25.50 | 2: 
New York, N. neeiioeas. prepared sizes_| 16.75 | 17.13 | 16 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Savannah, Ga 
oa yl ein od 14.79 | 14.58 | 14.63 Bituminous, prepared sizes_|* 10.53 |? 10.24 5 1 
Chestnut-_. ..--.---| 1433 | 14.08 | 14.13 || Scranton, Pa. 
Norfolk, Va.: Pennsy ivania anthracite— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— SS es 10. 53 | 10. 28 | 10 
ESAS a age 15. 00 | 14.00 | 14.00 ARES Rite Gane nega 10. 33 9.92; % 
oS 15. 00 | 14.00 | 14.00 || Seattle, Wash.: j | 
Bit —- Bituminous prepared sizes_{ 10.48 | 10.68 | 10 
Springfield, Ii: 
igh volatile........__. 7.88 | 7.25 | 7.25 Bituminous prepared sizes.| 4.24 | 4.34 
w volatile. .__._..._. 10.50 | 9.00; 9.00 || Washington, C.; 
of ; Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile. _....____- 7.00; 6.67) 650 i 115.63 |! 15.73 |! | 
Omaha, Nebr.: Sa aaa 115,13 |! 15.23 |} | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.50; 9.60 | 9 69 Bituminous— 
Peoria, Ml.: Propeted sizes— 
Bituminous, epared sizes - 6.90} 675) 675 igh volatile___........ 18.75 | 18.63 |‘ s 
Philadelphia, Low volatile... .._..... 141,42 |1 11,42 |! 1! 
Peasayivenia 1 cntheacite— Run of mine— 
Se TREE 114, 67 |115. 00 |115.00 MEN aids decane wd 17,63 | 17.72 |): 
ge GE ee ieee 114.11 |'14 5O [114.50 
1 Per ton of 2,240 
PRE price of coal Gaivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all co 
* All coal sold in Savannah is by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
additional charge has been in the above price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in January, 1930 


HE recession of wholesale prices which began in August, 1929, 

continued into January of the present year, as shown by informa- 
tion collected in leading markets of the country by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s 
weighted index number, with prices in 1926 as 100.0, stands at 93.4 for 
January compared with 94.2 for December, 1929, a decrease of slightly 
more than three-fourths of 1 per cent. This is the lowest level 
reached since April, 1922, when the index number was 93.2. Com- 
pared with January, 1929, with an index number of 97.2, a decrease of 
nearly 4 per cent is shown. Based on these figures, the purchasing 
power of the dollar in January, 1929, was 102.9, December, 1929, was 
106.2, and January, 1930, was 107.1, compared with 100.0 for the 
vear 1926. 
’ Farm products as a whole showed a decrease of nearly 1 per cent. 
Pronounced increases in all livestock and poultry prices being more 



























































TREND OF WHOLE SALE PRICES. 
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than offset by the decided decreases in the prices of grains, cotton, 
eggs, lemons, oranges, and wool. 

The decrease in foods was almost 1% per cent. Butter, cheese, 
cured fish, rye flour, dried fruits, pepper, and most vegetable oils 
showed lower prices in January, while cal mutton, ham, fresh pork, 
and poultry showed increased prices. 

The hides and leather products group recorded the greatest drop in 
prices, with a decrease of more than 2 per cent. All subgroups 
showed a falling off as compared with the preceding month. 

Weakening markets for cotton goods, woolen and worsted goods, 
and other textile products caused a drop of over 1 per cent for textile 
products. Silk and rayon showed a slight increase. 

Anthracite coal was stationary, while bituminous coal, coke, and 
petroleum products moved downward. The fuel and lighting group 
as a whole decreased 1% per cent. : 

Nails, steel bars, Pode lates, tin plate, and wire fence~declined 
slightly in price, as did also bar silver, slab zinc, and the general 
average for automobiles. Agricultural implements and sewing 
machines remained at the December level. The average for the 
group of metals and metal products declined slightly. 
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A slight advance in lumber and cement prices was offset by declines 
in pes materials, brick, and other building materials. 
hemicals and drugs as a whole, including fertilizer materials and 
prepared fertilizers, receded only slightly in price. 


shown for house-furnishing goods. 


No change was 


In the group of miscellaneous commodities there were declines j) 
cattle feed, crude rubber, and other miscellaneous, while paper and 
pulp and automobile tires did not change in average prices. 

A decrease was shown for each of the groups classified as ray 
materials, semimanufactured articles, finished products, and nonagri- 


cultural commodities. 


Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for December and January was collected, increases were shown 
in 90 instances and decreases in 203 instances. 


change in price was reported. 


In 257 instances no 


Comparing prices in January with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that considerable decreases 
have taken place in hides and leather products, textile products, farm 

roducts, fuel and lighting materials, and chemicals and drugs. 
oods, metals and metal products, building materials, and miscellane- 
ous commodities are somewhat lower than in January, 1929, while 
house-furnishing goods show a minor advance. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 





























COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 

Purchasing 

January, | December,| January, | POWe o 

Groups and subgroups the dollar 

1929 1929 1930 January, 

1930 
= - 
Ma ec ei a ee 97.2 94. 2 93. 4 107.1 
DS EES SIS SAN OR AOD cis FTE 105. 9 101.9 101.0 99.0 
AERIS CRISTAE ec eae nea iar Re: Be De ee 98. 3 97.5 93. 8 106.6 
Livestock and poultry___................-.-.-.--.. 102. 1 94. 6 100. 5 99. 5 
SE GE UUEIIINOE oo wae osc nonrnmwanceccecee 111.3 108. 2 103. 9 96. 2 
a op ema 98. 8 98. 6 97.2 102.4 
uses, cheese, amd milk................:.........- 109. 0 101.9 97.5 102.6 
ca a <0 eves iin wien soaeplberenel 105. 7 108. 2 106. 2 4.2 
a a etal a ieee 90. 7 04.4 91.7 109. | 
Hides and leather products__.............-...........-. 113.6 107.4 105. 1 95. | 
Hides Et SSR PERSE SS BS TECHS 124.1 107.4 104. 2 96.0 
EME in inna cinn oon 223 35-2 3 no-one pes ene 120. 5 110.6 108. 3 92. 3 
I ie ca nk eaten 106.7 106.1 103. 8 96.3 
Other leather products___............_.._________. 107.6 106.1 106. 8 94.5 
REE RRR ES Ae IES SAR, Sie a atk 96. 4 90. 4 89. 4 111.9 
acc ihre sesdibunees<id shin dhansabuteloush 101.3 97.2 95. 4 104.8 
Silk a 83. 2 75.4 76.0 131.6 
Woolen REARS PEALE BAe. 101.1 94.6 94.0 106.4 
ESTEE Ferro T ee 85.3 75.1 72.3 138.3 
Fuel and lighting materials..........._................. 82.5 81.3 79.9 125.2 
id diere bh dein cos ns svinwn scinassnndnse 91.1 91.2 91.2 109.6 
ASTI AR RE ESS ae Mtge ANE as Ui 93. 0 92. 4 92. 2 108. 5 
ee at SAI SR iS a A fe 84.5 84.2 84.1 118.9 
Manufactured gas__........._........-..----..---.- 92. 4 91.7 ee ti...---...-. 
Metals and ~oe o stl its. eh sae ; A . a : ‘6.8 
i a ra nee ae 96.7 96.3 95.7 104. 5 
SE Pe ace Nay ea eais-, Meth aet| wl 
(ena pane nei a 111.6 108.0 106. 8 93.6 
Other metal products. ...............-..-2...2..... 98. 4 98.6 98. 4 101.6 
1 Data not yet available. 
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INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES—Continued 




















Fosmamne 
Groups and subgroups January, | December,| January, the dollar 
1929 1929 1930 January, 
1930 

tenner cerns re dénccnessnstiatddinanpe 96. 6 96. 2 96. 2 104. 0 
aN ee ee 92.9 92. 4 92. 7 107.9 
|, ESS SURES OPEN iy Spe Meee etapa eee Wormers A 92.9 90. 5 90. 4 110. 6 
TREE ASAE SNES er pepe Riper NUR TeP Ey CA ING 94.6 89. 2 90. 4 110. 6 
EEN Ra Ale pe pr Rae eC ees aS 97.0 97.0 97.0 103. 1 
EE ISAS rack a eek ec SIND OGD Aarne ee 86.7 95. 7 93. 7 106. 7 
Deer wens materiale......._.......-.- 20.22... 107.8 106. 5 106. 4 94. 0 
| GR Ns eb rR I aie SALAS cote maa Page: 95.9 93. 6 93. 0 107. 5 
NN SRE TES STS AS ee ee eb Ronee eu 102. 1 99. 6 98. 9 101.1 

D ne PMNOMISIOR.. . . . 5c 52 cs eset cel. 71.0 70. 6 69. 0 144.9 
a a oe 94.6 89. 5 89. 8 111.4 
ae ee ce a dia 97.1 97.1 97.1 103. 0 
I 96. 6 97.3 97.3 102. 8 
Sc 95. 1 96. 7 96. 6 103.5 
FES RDI RRRRA IETS Es) San Sais Sir ore aeaes racer 97.6 97.7 97.7 102. 4 
NL RTS aS A aie ee erates Nene rae ae 80. 5 79. 8 78. 7 127.1 
ta ne ee ee Se 134. 8 122. 4 113. 5 88.1 
I oo peat oes nly ues oun mca A 87.8 87.3 87.3 114.5 
ne Serr! Saree 40.8 33. 2 31.1 321.5 
Sn Nn oe ee 58.1 55. 2 55. 2 181. 2 
ee oc gece 100.9 108.9 108.3 92.3 
ek a 98. 7 95.0 94.0 106. 4 
Semmtmeememocurec articles. ._............-.-......-. 5 97.3 94.3 93.0 107.5 
RE SEI SR i oc 96. 5 93. 9 93.3 107. 2 
Nonagricultural commodities__.__._.............--_---- 94.9 92.1 91.4 109. 4 








Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to December, 1929 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 

wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
tates Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in 
order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be com- 
pared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in the 
sources from which the information has been drawn, in most cases 
being the year 1913. Only general comparisons can be made from 
these figures, since, in addition to differences in the base periods, 
there are important differences in the composition of the index 
numbers themselves 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND In 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








| 
| 

































































Country... — Canada | Austria | Belgium or — Finland | France aane 
Domin- .:. | Central | , 
Bureau | ion Bu- | Federal oO Bureau | — cameo General | Federal 
Computing jof Labor | reau of | Statis- | "3.0 | of Sta De | or sta, | Statis- | Statis- 
agency --__- —_— igaetre Bh ve try and Pranish | part- tistics cee oe 
ics cs (re- ureau rev } : ureau ureau 
vised) Labor index) | ment | (revised) 
January- : 
Base period.| 1926 1926 | June, — july, 1913 1926 1913 1913 
1914 
Commodi- 
| RES 550 502 47 128 69 | 118 139 45 400 
Year and | 
[| Ptaepe mins 100. 6 98. 0 124 497  & RELEASE! eee gt RE 
SI 98. 1 99. 4 136 573 GEES Beer 488 137.3 
Ba sisi anaes 108. 5 102. 6 136 558 1008 - 2 ee ee 550 141.8 
ESE aE 100. 0 100. 0 123 744 954 163 100 703 134. 4 
AY 95. 4 97.7 133 847 979 153 101 | 617 137. 6 
Sree 97.7 96. 4 130 843 977 153 102 | 620 140. 0 
1923 
January._.-- 1 RS Sapae Girne Eee 434 § eee ee 
rr eae SERRE Ree 480 “yaaa ea 
FT 6 = Skene _ 3 ee Bera 504 949 | 407 
October -.__- __ YS ERE Cae eee 515 2, Oe ee Pe ee | tee 
1924 | 
January. --- 8 NRE SERS: 580 NESE ST ESS A 
r Rpaptnaarease NM a oc a Pa ehnca ae 555 ft Saat SES Net 7 Rp 
o sfeepee ee | eee Bae ieee ee 566 dy RSE bape ae  _ Soe eae 
October -_- -- S&P sean 555 .  _, SS PNESES Sates” 497 |__ 
1925 
January ----- RA REE, “Ses aE 559 1045 So abibaee cee 
February - -- | _* § SPasere pa een 551 1048 os Sete Ty 515 
March. .-_._- 104. 2 |---------|+-------- 546 1034 UE ee 3 ae a 
ag SSAA 8 MESES ScScs thben oleae 538 1020 230 513 |. 
RR SARTRE SPREE RS 537 1006 sc hea _ 2 aes 
iS PS i? oe ee ee 552 998 op eayenicneae 543 
| EEO 104. 3 i. EAL WERT ee 559 1009 | 8 SEP eae oo aa 
August... ._- = ES Rees 567 993 See 557 |. 
September..| 103.4 '.......__|._______- 577 996 ears ae 
cs os «8 SSeS SeeReR EES 575 989 | 2 ees > 2 ree | 
November..| 1045/......-|....__--- 569 977 3 Oe Raa 
ia 108. 4 en ales out ata So 565 977 yh eer pers os Rae Se 
1926 
January... 108. 6 103. 0 122 560 966 SRS 634 135. 8 
February - - - 102.1 102. 1 120 556 950 ae 636 134. 3 
March. -_..- 100. 4 101.3 119 583 938 SPRSSaaS 632 133. 1 
a Boi ea 100.1; 101.2 119 621 923 gs Re 650 132. 7 
| ERT ER 100. 5 100. 2 118 692 928 SS SSR 688 132. 3 
pe aera 100. 5 100. 2 124 761 926 3 Sa 738 131.9 
pO Ea ate 99. 5 100. 2 126 876 948 3 ae 836 133. 1 
August.....- 99. 0 99. 1 126 836 963 | 3 eSaeerees 769 134. 0 
September - . 99. 7 98. 5 1233 859 973 .  £ Seeaecee 787 134. 9 
October _-.-. 99. 4 98. 1 125 856 972 of Bae 751 136. 2 
November - - 98, 4 97.6 128 865 978 OE Ses ge 684 137.1 
December... 97.9 97.9 127 860 978 WE iciciwaea 627 137.1 
1927 
January -.__- 96. 6 97.8 130 856 979 157 100 622 135. 9 
February --- 95.9 97.6 130 854 975 156 101 632 135. 6 
March. ._..- 94.5 97.3 133 858 976 153 101 641 135. 0 
— Shamus 93. 7 97.5 135 846 979 152 100 636 134.8 
| BEERS 93.7 98.5 137 848 988 152 100 628 137.1 
BO SE 93.8 98. 9 142 851 990 152 101 622 137.9 
pS” RS 04.1 98. 6 140 845 992 152 101 621 137.6 
hn ne - 95. 2 98.3 133 850 983 153 102 618 137.9 
ae 96. 5 97.1 150 837 975 153 101 600 139.7 
October -_.-- 97.0 97.2 129 839 966 14 101 587 139. 8 
November - - 96. 7 96. 9 127 838 967 154 108 504 140. 1 
December... 96. 8 97.3 127 S41 975 154 108 604 139. 6 
1 July. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 





—_— 





— 























} 
: United sam| Czecho-| Den- | p; | Ger- 
Country----| States Canada | Austria | Belgium slovakia;| mark Finland | France many Italy 
| 
Domin- . . | Central 
Bureau | ion Bu- | Federal — Bureau oe occa General | Federal | Riccar- 

Computing jof Labor| reau of | Statis- | 23.0) | of Sta- | Ty {Sta | Statis- | Statis- | do Ba- 

agency....| Statis- | Statis- | tical, | sang | tistics | cor | tistics | _tical | tical | chi (re- 

tics pe Avg Bureau Labor ape ment | (revised) Bureau | Bureau | vised) 
January- : 
Base period.| 1926 | 1926 | June, | April, | July, | 1913 | 1926 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 
1914 

Commodi- { 

108... iepsie 550 502 47 128 69 118 139 45 400 100 

| 
Year and 
m 
1928 
January---.- 96. 3 96. 9 129 851 982 153 102 607 138. 7 463.5 
February - -. 96. 4 96. 8 128 848 985 152 102 609 137.9 461.3 
March....-- 96. 0 97.7 129 848 978 153 103 623 138. 5 463.9 
yt: | Suet 97.4 98. 3 131 847 984 154 103 624 139. 5 464. 4 
MAY. cisiecive 98. 6 97.7 131 844 987 155 103 632 141.2 464.9 
JUNO. wcinvns 97.6 97.1 133 844 986 155 103 626 141.3 461.7 
July....0ccee 98. 3 96. 2 133 841 979 155 103 624 141.6 453. 1 
August_....- 98. 9 95. 4 133 831 996 154 103 617 141. 5 456. 2 
September. . 100. 1 95. 5 131 830 986 151 101 620 139. 9 457.8 
October... - 97.8 95, 4 129 835 971 150 101 617 140. 1 463.3 
November. . 96. 7 94.9 128 847 957 151 101 626 140.3 465. 6 
December... 96. 7 94. 5 127 855 955 151 101 624 139. 9 464. 4 
1929 

January... 97.2 94.5 128 867 953 151 100 630 138.9 461. 2 
February - .. 96. 7 95. 7 130 865 950 159 100 638 139.3 462.7 
March. ..... 97.5 96. 1 133 869 O64, 154 100 640 139. 6 461.1 
Avril. ce 96. 8 94.1 134 862 963 150 99 627 137.1 455. 0 

*) pee 95. 8 92. 4 135 851 948 148 98 623 135. 5 451.6 
Jane... kes 96. 4 92. 6 134 848 917 146 98 611 135. 1 446. 6 
July. 25% 98. 0 96. 0 132 858 922 149 97 613 137.8 439.7 
August_..... 97.7 98. 1 132 850 916 150 97 597 138.1 437.3 
September . . 97.5 97.3 128 846 902 150 96 597 138. 1 437.0 
October... . 96. 3 96. 7 127 838 895 149 Sy ere: 137. 2 435. 8 
November. - 04. 4 95. 8 125 834 888 147 Mic aceccuse 136. 5 430. 8 
December... 94.2 06. 2 > > ARN a 876 146 OP heiicccccs 196,38 Toes cs 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND In 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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NDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STAT 
< CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued ee Ae 


























Neth- Swit- | United | New 
Nor- Swe- Aus- | South | 
untry.---|  @r- Spain zer- - | Zea- ;. | Japan | China 
repeats lands | “®Y den | jand | dom | ‘lia | jana | Africa . _ 
Bu- , 
4 2 Insti- Cen- reau 0 
oe = tute Fed- Bureau| sus | Office ag 
Bu. | Bu. |,,0f |Cham-| eral | poarq | of | and | of | Bank | 7¢¢°), | Labor 
Computing | pean | reau | Ge08-| ber of | Labor} ““r° |Census| Sta- |Census| of | ‘irv’'| Office, 
agency---+| of of \raphy|Com-| De- | pao | and |tisties| and |Japan,| 2 | Bom- 
Sta- | Sta- oe merce na Baa — E - Tokyo part- bay 
” men cs re- cs 
tistics | tistics tistics vised) ment, 
Shang- 
hai 
July, July, Jul 
Base period.| 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | o.4'| 1913 | “sory | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 49,3" 
Commodi- 
GO i oniraine 48 95 74 160 120 150 92 180 187 56 117 42 
Year and 
1927 
January... -- 145 174 184 146 141 143. 6 154 151 128 170 | 172.8 146 
February . -- 146 172 180 146 141 142.6 153 Se RR aE 171 | 172.0 148 
March... .... 144 167 179 145 141 140. 6 150 gg ee 171 | 174.7 146 
Apel eck c. 143 othe 177 143 140; 139.8 151 147 126 170 | 178.1 145 
-; POSE 145 162 172 145 141 141.1 152 . 9 ee 171 | 171.3 146 
S008. oss. 149 166 171 146 140; 141.8 155 | a Pec meee 172 | 168.3 147 
P| 5 Renee 151 165 168 146 140; 141.1 161 146 120 170 | 171.0 147 
August_....- 149 167 168 146 142 140. 9 165 166 10 acs 167 | 170.8 148 
September . - 150 167 169 148 144 142.1 170 2 pee 169 | 171.8 148 
ber... .- 150 165 169 147 145 141.4 173 146 122 170 | 168.7 146 
November - . 151 166 168 148 147 141.1 166 : - § Rape 168 | 165.7 144 
December. .- 151 166 169 148 146 140. 4 162 Eee 168 | 163.5 143 
1928 
January... .- 153 164 166 148 145 141.1 163 150 123 169 | 163.1 141 
February . . . 160 163 166 147 144 140.3 160 3 ae 169 | 164.3 1 
March. ..... 152 164 165 149 145 | 140.8 160 Se Se 169 | 163.4 1 
Awe 153 162 166 151 146 | 142.9 162 147 121 170 } 163.1 142 
Oe + pw take 152 162 164 152 145 | 143.6 189 . 2 Seeaeeeaes 171 | 164.5 145 
PNG 8s 153 161 164 151 145 142.6 158 BP Suieaccue 169 | 160.0 149 
pS EIS. 148 162 Ltt 150 144 141,1 157 148 119 169 | 159.2 147 
August.._._.. 144 162 166 149 144 139.3 154 A 170 | 157.2 146 
September - . 145 158 168 146 144 | 137.6 153 | _g etn ete 174 | 156.2 148 
October._... 146 157 174 145 145 137.9 152 149 120 174 | 158.8 150 
November. . 148 157 176 145 145 | 137.9 152 MO fiswcsces 173 | 159.2 149 
---| 148 157 175 145 144 | 138.3 154 SOP fines ae 174 | 159.9 145 
1929 . 
January..... 146 154 171 144 143 | 138.3 157 147 120 172 | 160.1 148 
February . . - 146 155 173 145 143 138. 4 156 8 Gn 171 | 162.4 150 
March..._.. 147 | , 155 174 144 142; 140.1 157 146 j_-.-- Sai 171 | 164.2 147 
ae sbi etic ta 144 154 174 141 140 138.8 158 146 117 170 | 161.2 144 
Fy ~ suivicoe 142 152 171 140 139 136. 8 156 | ge ee 169 | 161.7 141 
teen aan 141 151 170 139 139 | 135.6 158 Se PRN 168 | 162.6 143 
PF ckercis: 141; 152| 169| 140} 143| 137.4 150 | 147 115} 166 | 162.7 145 
August......| 142) 154 170 141 143 | 136.8 160 "= See pe 165 | 164.7 146 
September .. 141 154 171 140 142 | 135.8 162 fy eerie 164 | 167.1 147 
October... __ 140 154 172 138 142} 136.1 161 148 113 163 | 168.0 146 
November..; 187} 152 |.....-- 135 | 140| 134.0 |G SORE Sa 160 | 164.7 |..-.--- 
iene DAE SEES Same Oe 1 eee i A a a hc icc 155 | 164.7 |.....-- 



























































COST OF LIVING 








How 82 Skilled Workers’ Families Spent Their Income 


A of the incomes and expenditures of the families of 92 
members of the San Francisco Typographical Union has been 
made by Prof. Jessica B. Peixotto, of the University of California: 
who points out that the budgets of this particular group have a special 
value, inasmuch as detailed surveys of the expenditures of families who 
have what she considers may be fairly called a living wage are com- 
paratively few. In the judgment of the author the actual budgets of 
these 82 families constitute a fair index of the spending tendencies of 
educated wage earners. The investigation was made between Scp- 
tember 15 and November 15, 1921, and the earnings and expenditures 
reported were for the preceding 12 months. The contention of some 
humorists and moralists that the result of a higher wage is indulgence 
in the least useful luxury goods is, the author thinks, not upheld by 
this study. She maintains that, broadly speaking, this largely homo- 
geneous group of settled American middle-aged families with an aver- 
age of 2 children (exclusive of families with no children living at home) 
express, in their spending scheme, the usual so-called minimum of 
health and comfort standard of living. 

The average amount of the 82 men’s earnings from regular typo- 
graphical work was $2,486.90, mean, and $2,507.50, median. 

The average total income was $2,818.59, mean; the median, $2,600. The 
average total expenditure was $2,761.42, mean; the median, $2,656.71. ‘The 
‘ average discrepancy was thus a surplus of $57.17 mean; or a deficit of $56.71, 

median.? The mean amount spent for food, $893.30, proves to be almost identical 
with the mean amount spent by a group of 96 families from the University of 
California faculty, commanding an average income twice as large.* The propor- 
tional expenditure was 32 per cent as compared with 17 per cent for the larger 
income group. 

The families had invested in comfortable houses; two-thirds of 
them were living in separate ee = one-third owned their homes. 
ae was infrequent. The households of all but 18 families 
were run without service and only 3 of these 18 families spent over 
$100 for such purpose. ‘The houses were ordinarily fall ond the 
children few. fn only a few families did the amounts expended on 
clothing allow attention to changesinstyle. Approximately one-third 
of the family income was absorbed by so-called ‘miscellaneous’ 
items, which are commonly regarded as a real index of living levels. 
Only 1 of every 5 of these families had an automobile. Approximately 


1 Peixotto, Jessica B. Cost of Studies Il: How workers spend a living wage. (Berkeley, '1'- 
—— S California Press, 1929. (U of California Publication in Economics, vol. 5, No. 3, ))) 


? In 38 schedules the income exceeded the expenditures, leaving a surplus; in 44 schedules the expend | ures 
exceeded the income, leaving a deficit. The average discrepancy for the whole group was less than *1). 
re ee ee menny, wes Gite on ever is tures or income, or (0 
poy aphe spip! Of the 63 fa who answered the questions as to w the close of the year had 

8 surplus or a deficit, 63.5 per cent that they ‘‘ broke even,” 19 per cent reported 4 


seen 
*'The mean annual amount spent by the professional was $893.73.—Jessica B. Peixotto, (‘ting 
and Spending at the Froteesional Stanaerd cf Livine O82). f 122 
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all of them, however, found money for newspapers and magazines. 
Three out of four were purchasing life insurance or were saving money. 
Each of the union members was, under his trade agreement, entitled 
to a two weeks’ vacation with pay, and half of the families had availed 
themselves of this privilege. The costs of the vacation, together with 
high union dues resulting from additional assessments for strike 
benefits, are cited as items of expenditure peculiar to this particular 
union. 

The following table gives the average amounts allocated for each 
item of expenditure in the year covered and the average per cent of 
the total budget spent for each item: 


AVERAGE AMOUNT AND PER CENT ALLOCATED TO EACH ITEM OF EXPENDITURE 
BY FAMILIES OF TYPOGRAPHICAL WORKERS IN SAN FRANCISCO IN ONE YEAR 









































| Amount of expenditure Per cent of expenditure 
Per cent of total 
Items of expenditure Number “or — bor Number | budget _ for 
‘of families of families each item 
‘| report- report- | 
ing 1 ing? | 
Mean Median Mean Median 
Wie soa dwoewiddae mata ckee 77 $893. 30 $880. 00 73 32. 5 32.4 
0” | ag Sa eS me alieeteacbion 69 350. 97 305. 00 373 11.6 11.4 
PSS RS aS Mg ea ON tly 2 80 426. 92 428. 00 73 15.3 14.7 
Homipaeneeon...........-.-------...----- 81 | 263.92| 206.00 73 9.0 73 
Miscellaneous: 
Ne ce one d; oo. le se 77 178. 30 140. 00 68 6. 2 4.8 
ee i a tee 12 401, 54 240. 00 ll 12.2 5 A 
I ot oS Si yeaa as 73 65. 11 29. 40 66 2.2 1.0 
I eee aa 57 59. 43 52. 00 52 2.3 1.8 
i el et A Ruble iy la 42 22. 83 15. 00 40 -9 .6 
ds ois icant cnenndnawece 36 21. 90 10. 00 35 .8 .4 
M SE teatin cquip cipeieny-ckernaiiutnad 74 143. 22 97. 00 68 a 3.3 
eh i> eno wicieke bicse deuce 81 148. 42 149. 20 72 5.6 5.7 
Co on ons cea kan | 58 232. 38 94. 30 53 8.0 3.0 
Ms a ee ce 73 102. 73 72. 00 65 3.5 2.5 
cea e es 82| 886.87| 791.04 | 73 | 31.6 30.9 
All items +. ___-_- EB Bie Rare orgs ge ; 82 2, 761.42 | 2,656.71 | 73 | 100. 0 100. 0 








These are not the actual number of families who reported expenditures for any given item, but the 
number whose estimates were sufficiently complete to be used in computing the average. 

2 These are not the actual number o jes who reported expenditures for any given item, but the 
number whose estimates both for the miscellaneous item in question and for the major items of the budget 
were sufficiently complete to warrant a per cent distribution. 

3 Several families with partly incomplete clothing reports have been included in this group, because 
the reports for other items were oe enough to warrant their use. 

‘ The ey total expenditures for the 73 families with the most complete reports are $2,798.19 (mean) 
and $2,661.72 (median). 
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Statistics of Immigration for December, 1929 
By J. J. Konna, Carer Statistician Unitep States BuRrgEAv OF IMMIGRATION 


HE statistical review for December, 1929, shows that 29,319 

aliens were admitted to the United States, 17,842 being classed as 
immigrants and 11,477 asnonimmigrants. The outward movement of 
aliens totaled 23,626, of whom 4,880 were emigrants and 18,746 were 
nonemigrants, the latter either leaving after a short stay in this 
country or going abroad for a temporary visit. 

The six eathe ended December 31, 1929, witnessed the entry of 
252,590 aliens (comprising 136,970 immigrants and 115,620 nonim- 
migrants) and the departure of 148,540 (28,647 emigrant and 119,89: 
nonemigrant aliens), resulting in a net increase in the alien population 
during the half year of 104,050. This is against a net increase of 
108,767 for the corresponding period of 1928, 119,468 for 1927, and 
151,938 for 1926. 

Less than one-third of the aliens admitted during the six months 
from July to December last were of the class charged to the quota 
under the immigration act of 1924, 71,096 being recorded as quota 
immigrants; Great Britain, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
Poland, and Italy, in the order given, furnished the largest numbers. 
The returning residents, numbering 62,593 for the six months, com- 
prised the second largest group, while the natives of nonquota coun- 
tries, principally Canada and Mexico, were third in the list with 
42,881. Other principal classes included 35,814 visitors for business 
or pleasure, 19,813 husbands, wives, and unmarried children of 
American citizens, and 13,510 aliens passing through the country on 
their way elsewhere. 

Compared with the same pos a year ago, the above-mentioned 
classes show an increase, with the exception of the quota immigrants 
and the natives of nonquota countries, whose number drop from 
71,569 and 56,448 to 71,096 and 42,881, respectively. The decline in 
quem immigrants was due mainly to the decreased allotments, under 
the present “‘national origin’’ plan, in the annual quotas for Germany, 

ish Free State, and the Scandinavian countries, while the drop in the 
number of arrivals of natives of nonquota countries was almost 
entirely due to the large decrease in immigration from Mexico. 

The number of persons debarred from entering the United States 
during the six months from July to December, 1929, was 4,189, of 
whom 3,105 were males and 1,084 were females. At New York, the 
port of entry for over four-fifths of the aliens arriving by water, 
163,963 aliens sought admission in the said period; of these 600 were 
denied admission, or less than 4 per 1,000, and about 9 of every 10) 
rejected were males. During the same six months 432 aliens were 
debarred at the other seaports and 3,157 at points along the inter- 
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national land borders. The principal cause for debarment at both 
the seaports and land-border ports was entrance without proper visa 
under the immigration act of 1924. 

During the six months ending December 31, 1929, 8,309 aliens were 
deported from the United States under warrant proceedings. This is 
an average of 1,385 a month, the peak period being in October, when 
1,600 aliens were returned to the countries whence they came. De- 
portations in these six months show an increase of 2,652, or 47 per 
cent, over the 5,657 for the corresponding period a year ago. The 
vast majority of these deportees entered the country without inspec- 
tion under the immigration laws. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 

































































Inward Outward 
— — 
Aliens admitted - Aliens departed | United! A 
Period United oy States oa 
is clti- is 
Immi-| Non- citizens| Total —) Emi- | Non- zens | Total i? 
ant immi-| Total | arrived) nt emi- | Total; de- 
er grant | gra: grant parted 
} | 
1929 be 
pe ae 20, 068| 15, 749| 35,817| 37, 636| 73,453] 847] 5, 086| 23, 084| 28, 170| 56, 339] 84, 1, 261 
August.......- 22, 778) 19, 007) 41, 785] 70, 783|112, 568 802] 5, 571| 23, 723| 20, 204) 70, 651) 99, 845) 1, 411 
September ...-| 28, 020| 28, 517| 56, 537| 85,946|142,483| 719] 5, 150| 21, 398| 26, 548| 49,420| 75,977| 1, 205 
October......- 26, 740| 26, 072| 52,812| 47, 757|100, 569|  659| 4,907] 19, 597] 24, 504| 39, 767| 64, 271| 1, 600 
November... -| 21, 522] 14, 798] 36,320} 25, 1201 61,449}  591| 3,053] 13, 345| 16, 398] 20,413] 36,811] 1,286 
December... 17, 842| 11, 477| 29, 319] 21,177| 50,496] 571 4, 880| 18, 746] 23, 626] 27, 404| 51,030} 1, 546 
Total . 136, 970115, 620/252, 500] 288, 428|641, 018 4,189) 28, 647/119, 68148, 540263, 008/412, 443 8, 309 








1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


? These aliens are included amo departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. j : 
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Official—United States 


Cauirornia.—Department of Industrial Relations. Special bulletin No. |: 
Middle-aged and older workers. San Francisco, 1930. 35 pp.; charts. 


” Reviewed i in this issue. 


Detroit (Micu.).—Mayor’s Labor Committee. Report. Detroit, 1980. 5 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. . 
Groreta.—Department of Commerce and Labor. Fifteenth and sizteent) 
reports, for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928. Atlanta, 1929. 68 pp. 
Includes wage statistics of the textile industry. 
Hawau.—Governor. Annual report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of the Interior, 1929. 132 pp.; map. 
Certain parts ot this publication that deal with labor and immigration arc 
reviewed in this issue. 
ILt1nNo1s.—Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 47: Annual directory 


and program of agricultural education, 1929-1930. Springfield, September, 
1929. 32 pp.; map, illus. 


In the year closing with June, 1930, there were 205 vocational agricultura! 
schools reported for Illinois—an increase of 126 as compared with the number 
in 1920. For the same decade the enrollment rose from 1,940 to 5,632—an 
increase of 190.3 per cent. 


—— —— Bulletin No. 48: Annual report, July 1, 1928, to June 380, 1929. 
Springfield, 1929. 46 pp. 
Gives detailed data concerning classes and schools established in agriculture, 


household economies, trades, and industries, and the amount of State and of Federa! 
aid given such schools for the year under review. 
Kentucky.—Bureau of riculture, Labor and Statistics. Department of 


Labor. Bulletin 36: hy Kentucky needs a safety service. [Frankfort. 
19307] 44 pp.; charts, illus. 


An argument ‘for the creation of a State safety commission. Contains tabular 
matter showing the number of accidents by causes, by age of workers, by nature 
and extent of injury, and by industry, for each year 1920 to 1929. Shows a total of 
23,395 accidents in 1928, 173 being fatal; and a total of 19,365 in 1929 of which 
144 were fatal. Seventeen thousand employers had accepted the terms of the 
compensation act in 1929, an increase of 728 over 1928. 

Porto Rico.—Industrial Commission. Annual report, August 13, 1928, to 
June 30, 1929. San Juan, 1929. 27 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Ruope Istanp.—Department of Labor. Report for the year 1928. Providence, 
1929. 40 pp. 

Data on the experience under the workmen’s compensation law of this State, 

shown in this report, are given in this issue. 


SeattLte (Wasx.).—Civil Service Commission. Salary survey, principal citics 
of the United States under civil service. Seattle, 1929. 2 pp. and folde: 


Gives the minimum and maximum salaries in various public services in |‘ 
cities and a few counties and States. 
Virernta.—Commission to Study the Condition a the Farmers of Virginia. 
Report. Richmond, 1930. . 183 pp 
The subjects covered in this caeet incheds standards of living, living costs. 
and cooperative marketing. 
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Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1926-1928. Madison, 
1928. 62 pp. 


A review of the activities of the various departments and agencies of the 
commission, among which are a safety and sanitation department, a woman and 
child labor department, and an apprenticeship department. 

UnrreD States.—Civil Service Commission. Forty-sizth annual report, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. Washington, 1929. 140 pp. 

There were 587,665 employees in the entire executive civil service on June 30, 
1929, an increase of 18,950 over the previous year. Of the total number, 63,904 
were employed in the District of Columbia. The Postal Service had 314,795 
employees, or 53.6 per cent of the total, a gain of 3,860 over the previous year. 
—— Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 86: A business analysis of the 


Producers’ Live Stock Commission Association of National Stock Yards, IIl., 
by Kelsey B. Gardner. Washington, 1929. 44 pp.; charts, maps. 


Circular No. 100: Business analysis of the Tobacco Growers’ Coopera- 

tive Association, by John J. Scanlan and J. M. Tinley. Washington, 1929. 

151 pp.; charts, illus. 

Miscellaneous publication No. 62: Bibliography on the relation of cloth- 
ing to health, by Ruth O’Brien and others. Washington, 1929. 146 pp. 

The bibliography covers in the main the years 1875 to 1927 and includes refer- 
ences to English, French, and German books and articles relating to the hygienic 
aspects of clothing. The references are arranged by subjects, which are in turn 
classified chronologically according to authors. 





— 





—eee 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Navigation. Merchant marine 
statistics, 1929. Washington, 1929. 96 pp. 


Data on wages of American and foreign seamen, taken from this report, are 
given in this issue. 

—— —— Bureau of the Census. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929. Washington, 1929. 21 pp. 

—— Census monographs, 1X: Women in gainful occupations, 1870 
to 1920, by Joseph A. Hill. ashington, 1929. 416 pp.; charts. 

The second special study of gainfully employed women which has been issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, the first having appeared shortly after the Census 
of 1900. Gives detailed information concerning occupation, race, age, marital 
condition, and similar facts concerning gainfully employed women, with com- 
parative data showing the changes taking place in their occupational distribution. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Immigration laws and 
rules of January 1, 1930. Washington, 1929. 214 pp. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 496: Workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation of the United States and Canada as of January 1, 1929, with 
text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928. Washington, 1929. 260 pp. 


Bulletin No. 502: Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle 
industry, 1928. Washington, 1929. 73 pp. 
The data obtained in this study were summarized in the Labor Review for 
May, 1929 (pp. 179-187). 
; Bulletin No. 506: Handbook of American trade-unions, 1929 
edition. Washington, 1929. 218 pp. 
Summarized in the Labor Review for February, 1930 (pp. 1-10). 
—-—— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 72: Conditions of work in spin rooms, 
by Ethel L. Best. Washington, 1929. 39 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. : 
—— —— +—— Bulletin No. 76: Women in 5-and-10-cent stores and limited-price 
chain department stores, by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Washington, 1930. 58 pp. 
Some of the findings of this study are discussed in this issue. 
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Unitep Srares.—Department of the Interior. Education bulletin, 1929, No, 39. 
The general shop, by Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, 1929. 27 pp.; plans, 


Prepared by an expert in industrial education to meet the increasing numbe, 
of demands from schools for information regarding the organization and ¢op. 
ducting of a general shop for instructing children of approximately the junio; 
high school age. 


Employees’ Compensation Commission. Thirteenth annual report, July ; 
1928, to June 30, 1929. Washington, 1929. 96 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Governmént Printing Office. Children’s Bureau and other publications re. 
lating to children. Lust of publications relating to above subject for sule by 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. Washington, October, 1929 
17 pp. Price list 71—11th ed. 
Immigration, naturalization, citizenship, Chinese, Japanese, negroes, 
and aliens. List of publications relating to above subjects for sale by Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Washington, December, 1929. 
11 pp. Price list 67—15th ed. 











Official—Foreign Countries 


AUSTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor report, 1928. Melbourne, 
1929. 201 pp.; charts. 


The subjects treated in the report include prices, wages, employment, and 
organizations of workers and employers. 

FINLAND.—Sosialiministerié. Julkaisemia, sarja B, XII: Ammattientarkastus, 
1928. Helsingfors, 1929. 95 pp. 

Gives detailed data, for the year 1928, regarding the activities of the national 
and local labor inspectors, together with a review of the changes in hours of labor 
and other labor conditions during the year. Contains a resumé and tables in 
French. 

Great Brirain.—Home Office. Silicosis (Medical Arrangements) Committee. 
Report, London, 1929. 19 pp. 

The committee, which was appointed to advise as to the arrangements which 
could be made for the diagnosis of silicosis in cases of claims arising under the 
workmen’s compensation act, recommended that medical boards consisting of 
officers who devote their whole time to the work should be appointed and that 
these boards should be administered by a central bureau for the training of new 
members, for the keeping of records, and for research. 

—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1928. Part 2: Friendly 
societies. London, 1929. 40 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Legislacién social de América Latina. Vol. 1. 
Geneva, 1928. xliii, 366 pp. ol. II. Geneva, 1929. sxavii, 645 pp. 


—— The protection of women in industry and commerce before and after childbirth. 
A comparative study nf pm Geneva, January , 1929. 75 pp. Third 
edition. (Mimeographed. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

—— Studies and reports, series O (migration), No. 4: Migration movements, 1925- 
1927. Geneva, 1929. 129 pp.; charts. 

The number of countries and territories for which statistics are given in this 
publication is 95 as compared with 74 shown in the report for 1920 to 1924, 
issued by the same office. 

Leacus or Nations.—International health yearbook, 1928. Re a on she ee 
health ogress of twenty-nine countries 4 4c ministration 
in 1927. aly 1929. 1173 pp. , eee 

The report covers, in addition to questions relating to public health, data 
relative to hours of work, housing, industrial health and occupational diseases, 
employment of women, and workmen’s compensation in the different countries. 
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Lerzia (GERMANY).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Taschenbuch der Stadt 
Leipztg,1929. Leipzig, 1929. 64 pp. 


Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Leipzig for 1929, 
including housing and unemployment. 
NETHERLANDS.—Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Centraal 


Verslag der Arbeidsinspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1928. 
The Hague, 1929. [Various paging.] Diagrams, illus. 
Reports on labor inspection in the Netherlands during 1928. 
NETHERLANDS East INprEs.— Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. 


Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Statistical abstract for the Netherlands 
East Indies, 1928. Weltevreden, 1929. 498 pp. (In Dutch and English.) 


Includes data on labor, production, prices, and cost of living. Figures showing 
wages of workers in the sugar industry of Java, taken from the volume, are 
published in this issue. 

Osto (Norway).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk drbok for Oslo by, 1929. 
Oslo, 1929. 107 pp. (In Norwegian and French.) 

Contains information in regard to the city of Oslo for 1929, including wages 

and labor conditions. 


Russia (U. 8S. 8S. R.).—Mezhdunarodnyi agrarnyi institut. Agrarnyi vopros v 
Rumyniti. Moscow, 1928. 284 pp. 


Deals with the problem of agriculture in Rumania, including labor conditions. 


—— —— Krestianskoe dvizhenie i natsional’nyi vopros v Jugoslavit. Moscow, 
1929. 107 pp. 


Deals with the peasant movement and the problem of nationality in Yugo- 
slavia. 


—— —— Statisticheskii ezhegodnik po mirovomu sel’skomu khoziaistvu. Moscow, 
1928. 472 pp. 


Contains statistical information in regard to the world’s agriculture in 1928, 
including prices and wages. 

—  Zentralamt fiir Sozialversicherung. Statistik der Sozialversicherung. 
Moscow, 1929. xxii, 512 pp. 


Soutn AusTrRaLia. Factories and Steam Boilers Department. Annual report 
for the year ending December 31, 1928. Adelaide, 1929. 26 pp. 


The number of factories registered showed a slight increase during the year, 

rising from 2,208 to 2,230; this was accompanied by a decrease in the number of 

workers from 28,798 in 1927 to 27,423 in 1928. This decrease appeared in all 

age and sex groups, except that of the adult female workers, whose number 

increased from 2,936 to 2,988. 

— Statistical Department. Statistical register, 1927-28. Adelaide, 1929. 
[Various paging. 

Includes statistics on number of employees and wages paid in industrial estab- 

lishments, migration, production, and prices. 

'Spamy.—Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién. Direccié6n General de Trabajo. 
Estadistica de las huelgas, 1927 y 1928. Madrid, 1929. Ixiz, 96 pp. 

Statistics of strikes in Spain in 1927 and 1928. Some of the figures are given 

in this issue of the Review. 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY.—Labor Department. Annual report, 1927. London, 

1928. 638 pp. 

—— —— Annual repori, 1928. Dar Es Salaam, 1929. 69 pp. 3 

These two reports, covering the whole period of the department’s activities 

(it was organized in 1926, but did little in that year beyond the work of organiza- 

tion), contain a description of the functions of the labor department, the character- 

istics of the African workers, the peculiar problems arising from the combination 

of white plantation owners and colored contract laborers, the kind of protection 

the natives need, and similar questions. 
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Union or Soutn Arrica.—Department of Labor. Annual report of chi:f in, 
spector of factories for the year 1928. Pretoria, 1929. 26 pp. 


Reports a steady expansion of industries throughout the country, wit!. ¢op. 
ditions of employment maintaining a steady level except for the ordinary flictug. 
tions occurring in seasonal industries. 


Victoria (AustTraLia).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report for the yea 
1928. Melbourne, 1929. 4 pp. 


Zuricn (SwitzERLAND).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Staq 
Zurich, 1926/1927. Zurich, 1929. 188 pp. 
Contains statistical information regarding housing, prices, employment « {lices, 
etc., for the city of Zurich, Switzerland, during 1926 and 1927. 


Unofficial 


Auten, G. C. The industrial development of Birmingham and the Black Co .ntry 
= London, Geo. Allen & Unwin. (Lid.), 1929. 479 pp.; maps, 
Us. 


A careful and detailed study of the economic and industrial development of 
the region, with special attention to the changes which, already in progress, were 
immensely accelerated by the World War and the depression which followed it. 
The suggestion is made that Birmingham and the Black Country generally ar 
indicative of what is going on in Great Britain as a whole. ‘In broad terms, 
adaptation has involved increasing conéentration on the production of finished 
goods of high quality. The West Midlands may be said to have anticipated 
the course which British manufactures as a whole seem now to be taking. It has 
maintained its supremacy in spite of the loss of cruder and heavier tyes of 
industry.” , 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LagBor. The story of progress among the women's 
garment makers. Washington, 1929. 63 pp.; chart, illus. 

A reprint of articles, by different writers, from the American Federationist for 
December, 1929. 

Armanvn-Deuiiiz, P.-F. Le service social dans les collectivités contempors ines. 
Paris, Librairie Delagrave, 1929. 236 pp. 

This volume deals with the development of social service in France and with 
the problems in connection with such work which have not yet been solved. 
Special emphasis is laid on the benefits which the great industrial enterprises may 
secure for their employees through this work, as well as its effect upon their 
general prosperity. 

Borsop1, Ratpn. This ugly civilization. New York, Simon & Schuster, |129. 
468 pp.; diagrams. 
aac Prosperity—fact or myth. New York, Charles Boni, 1929. 
pp. 
Ciay, Henry. The post-war unemployment problem. London, Macmillan (0. 
(Lid.), 1929. 208 pp.; charis. 

The author’s*thesis is that the post-war unemployment from which (reat 
Britain suffers is different in kind as well as degree from the cyclical and seasonal 
depressions known in pre-war days, and that the measures of relief and prevention 
then deemed suitable are wholly inadequate now. Analyzing the more importait 
features of the present depression, he points out that there is no hope that it will 
eure itself if left to time. Additional employment can be provided at once ! 
expenditure on public works, but permanent relief can be obtained on!\ !' 
reducing costs of production in the basic industries. The reorganization «f the 
depressed industries necessary to secure this end is not likely to be effecte'|, 
holds, unless the initiative is taken and the required impt'se given by some 
agency outside thera. 
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CotoraDo AGRICULTURAL CoLLEece. Experiment Station. Bulletin 353: 
Cost of producing crops on irrigated farms, by R. T. Burdick and H. B. Pingrey. 
Fort Collins, 1929. 72 pp.; charts, illus. 


Some of the cost data given in the bulletin are published in this issue of the 
Review. 
ConGRESSO INTERNAZIONALE DI ORGANIZZAZIONE SCIENTIFICA DEL Lavoro, III°. 
Attt. Rome, 1927. In two parts (8 vols.). 
Proceedings of the International Management .Congress held in Rome in 
September, 1927. 


Coom, CHartes 8S. Maximum wages the foundation of prosperity. Boston, 
Meador Publishing Co., 1929. 226 pp. 


Ho, —— L., AND ‘el Hsien Dina. Extent and effects of industrialization 
n China Tientsin, Nankai University Committee on Social and Economic 
Ressarch, 1929. 34 PP. 


The authors regard this survey as highly tentative and serving merely as an 
introduetion to future study. 

Kirk, Jonn. The economic aspects of native segregation in South Africa. London, 
P. 8. King & Son (Ltd.), 1929. 148 pp. 

~ iewing the economic situation of the whites and the natives in South 
Africa, the author concludes that segregation, equitably administered, is a protec- 
tion for the natives and an advantage for the whites. The work contains a brief 
discussion of the policies adopted. 

Kitson, Harry Dexter. How to find the right vocation. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1929. 202 pp. 

Prepared as @ guidebook, in nontechnical language, for those who must work 
out their own “‘ vocational salvation” and also with a view to meeting the require- 
ments of professional counselors and teachers who give courses in choosing a 
vocation. 

Lasorn Research DeparTMENT. Direct building: A study of building by direct 
labor under local authorities. London, 1929. 74 pp. 

A study of the methods used in the employment of direct labor by the local 
authorities in their effort to meet the housing situation, and of the advantages 
which the authors feel are inherent in the system. 


LaipLeR, Harry W. Unemployment and its remedies. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, 1929. 31 pp. 


LyTLE, CHARLES WALTER. nde e incentive methods—their selection, installation, 
and operation. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1929. 457 pp.; charts. 


McMurry, Donatp L. Cozxey’s army. A ade of the industrial army move- 
ment of 1894. Boston, Little, Brown, & Co., 1939. 331 pp. 
Tells the story of the crusades of the uriemployed t in the United States in the 
year following the financial crisis of 1893. 
Merropourran Lirs Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Sharing 
profits with employees. New York [19297]. 29 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Mttugr, Emm. Die Psychotechnische Rationalisierung der schweizerischen 
Wirtschaft. Zurich, Jaceas Bollman A. G., 1929. 101 pp. 
Deals with the problem of psychotechnical rationalisation in Swiss industries. 
National Camp Lasor Commirres. Publication No. 359: Child labor in 
te aa and farm life in the Arkansas Valley of Colorado (based upon studies 


summer, {3 and winter, 1924), Bertram H. Mautner and 
others. Neo York, 21 Fourth Avenue, 1929. 158 pp.; charts. — 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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NaTIonaL Sarety Councit. Industrial accident statistics [1928]. 1929 edyi ivy 
Chicago, 108 East Ohio Street, 1929. 64 pp.; charts. ; 


Figures summarizing the accident experience of industrial establishments 
reporting to the National Safety Council, for the years 1926 to 1928, taken from 
the National Safety News for December, 1929, were published in the Labor 
Review for February, 1930. 


New Jersey InpustriaL LenpERs’ AssociaTion. The small loan situation jn 
= Jersey in 1929, by Willferd Isbell King. Trenton, 1929. 101 jy.. 
charts. ‘ 


Reviewed in this issue. 
New York (State) University. Bulletin No. 931: Introduction to the study of 
educational and occupational opportunity. Albany, 1929. 46 pp. 
An outline intended primarily for the use of pupils in grade 7 of the junior 
high school. 


ParRTINGTON, JOHN E. Railroad purchasing and the business cycle. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1929. 309 pp.; charts. 


PerxorTto, Jessica B. How workers spend a living wage: A study of the incomes 
and expenditures of 82 5 oo gy od families in San Francisco. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1929 (University of California aeeenens 
in economics, vol. 5, No. 8, pp. 161-245. Cost of living studies II.) 

Certain parts of this study are reviewed in this issue. 

PENNSYLVANIA State Couiece. School of Engineering. Technical bulletin 
No. 6: Proceedings of the tenth annual industrial conference held at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, May 16 to 18, 1929. State College, 1929. 96 pp. 


Among the papers presented at this conference were the following: Vocational 
counsel and placement at the University of Michigan; Industrial psychology in 
Europe and America; The trend in industrial training by extension methods; 
What changes are taking place in industry which will ultimately affect the demand 
for technically trained men? 

Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. The five-day week in 
industry; statemenis of fact and opinion. Princeton, [19297]. 28 pp. 

Mutual benefit associations. Princeton, 1929. 18 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Ryan, Joun A. Unemployment: What can be done about it? Washington, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Social Action Department, 1929. 30 pp. 

Reprints, with exception of two paragraphs, of four articles which appeared in 
the Commonweal for October, 1929. 

Scuvuuz, H., and Hartmann, Orro R. Das Angestellienversicherungsgesetz nach 
dem Stande von Oktober, 1928. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 1388 pp. 

Contains the social insurance law for salaried employees in Germany and its 
amendments and interpretations from 1924 to 1928. 

Tayrtor, Paut 8. Mezican labor in the United States: Racial school statistics, 
California, 1927. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1929. (Univer- 
sity of California publications in economics, vol.'6, No. 4, pp. 257-292.) 
Maps. 

Records the distribution of Mexican, Negro, and Japanese children enrolled in 
the public and Catholic elementary schools of California, February 1, 1927. 
Woxurek, Lupwia. Das Arbeitsrecht der techoslovakischen R nk. Briinn, 

Hauptverein deutscher Ingenieure in der éechoslovakischen Republik, 1928. 
405 pp. 
Labor laws of Czechoslovakia, with interpretations. 


O 
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